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DatlyNews  Sun-Tifnes  Tribune  American 


Accuracy 


is  another  plus  for  you  in  Chicago’s  TopTwo 

Accurate  repoi  ting  is  the  corneistone  of  a  good  newspaper.  In  the 
Chicago  mind,  the  most  accurate*  of  the  four  Chicago  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News.  (Also  the  most 
believable,  reputable,  honest,  the  least  biased,  the  easiest-to-  ftHI 

understand.)  Clearly,  Chicagoans  have  confidence  in  the  _  5Ulw‘ 

Top  Two.  And  so  do  advertisers.  In  the  first  quarter  of  '62  I  niir*ri7~ 
the  Top  Two  carried  52.99(  of  general  daily  advertising  I 
linage  in  Chicago.  Topping  our  lead  position  of  '61 !  1  UHILY 

*Source:  “What  Chicago  Peo/tle  Thinlc  o/  Chicago  Newspaf^era."  a  reimrt  NEWS' — 

based  on  a  study  by  Foru'ard  Research  Inc.,  independent  research  firm.  \ 

For  your  copy,  contact  a  5un  Times  Daily  iVeu's  representative.  •hj  i- 
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SCOTT  new,  improved, 

IDEAL  MAT  ROLLING  MACHINE 

“Built  Better  fo7'  Better  MatsV 


An  outstanding 
value— low  in  cost, 
high  in  efficiency 

Rolls  any  type  Matrix  . . .  molding  cylinder 
automatically  adjusts  to  any  variation  of  form. 
Mats  retain  exact  size  of  original  form 
without  stretching  or  distortion. 

Newly  designed  push  button  controls,  located 
front  and  hack  of  machine,  add  to  ease  of 
operation.  Aluminum  guards,  micrometer 
adjustments  plus  extra  sturdy,  rigid  conslruction 
assure  fast,  accurate  product 


Size  of  Bed  ,  .  .  34"  x  44",  6"  thick,  steel  buffer 
plates  at  each  end. 

Height  of  Bed  .  .  .  36". 

Overall  Sizes  .  .  .  8OV4"  long  over  bed,  width 
6I1/4",  height  59V2". 

Weight .  . .  11,000  lbs. 

3HP  Reversible  Motor,  equipped  with  automatic 
brake. 

Anti-friction  bearings  throughout. 

Forms,  loaded  and  unloaded,  from  either  end  or 
either  side. 

Finger-tip  push  button  controls,  located  at  each 
end  of  machine,  include  mushroom  head  "Stop" 
button,  on  and  off  light  switch,  forward  and  reverse 
start  and  stop. 

Micrometer  adjustment  dials  conveniently  mounted 
on  top  of  machine  for  easy,  accurate  reading. 
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WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 


oivisiox  or  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  riwi:  J- 

EXECUTIVE  t  SALES  OFFICE:  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YCXX 


"PROFILE”  REVEALS 
3,293,000 
OF  NEW  YORK’S 
GROCERY  SHOPPERS 
CAN  BE  REACHED 
IN  THE  DAILY  NEWS 

The  News  probed  shops,  buyers, 
brands  and  papers  to  prove  beyond 
question  what  every  "in"  food  mar¬ 
keter  knows:  out  of  every  1 00  shop¬ 
pers  in  New  York  food  stores,  40 
read  The  News.  The  second  paper 
delivers  only  1 5  out  of  every  1 00. 
Moreover, The  News  reaches  a  mar¬ 
ket  no  other  New  York  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  combination  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  can  touch  —  over  2,000,000 
adults  who  read  no  other  New  York 
City  daily  newspaper. 

Whether  you're  selling  food  or  fash¬ 
ions,  automobiles  or  appliances, 
whiskey  or  women's  wear. ..you 
need  The  News. 


GROCERIES  PURCHASED-by  days  of  the  week 


MARKET  STRUCTURE 


READERS  OF  SEVEN  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


World- 
Telegram 
Post  S  Sun 


Herald  Journol- 
NEWS  Mirror  Times  Tribune  American 


Purchasing  Groceries 
in  the  Past  Week . 


8,116,000 

2,3S6,000 


3,293,000  1,246,000  1,160,000  527,000  1,018,000  S96,000  673;000 

1,008,000  416,000  358,000  152,000  373,000  207,000  227,000 

1,045,000  427,000  384,000  160,000  396,000  205,000  221,000 

1,082,000  437,000  373,000  173,000  390,000  212,000  214,000 

1,190,000  477,000  427,000  200,000  408,000  227,000  264,000 

1,639,000  612,000  503,000  248,000  520,000  266,000  287,000 

1,578,000  641,000  546,000  215,000  551,000  262,000  291,000 

289,000  141,000  111,000  47,000  121,000  54,000  48,000 


On  Wednesday 
On  Thursdoy  .. 

On  Friday . 

On  Saturday .... 
On  Sunday  . 


2,487,000 

2,936,000 

3,829,000 

3,606,000 

600,000 


COPYRIGHT  1962  BY  NEWS  SYNDICATE  CO. 
INC.  All  rights  reserved.... Not  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  without  consent  in  writing  of  the  copy¬ 
right  owner. 


SOURCE.  "PROFILE  OF  THE  MILLIONS  -  3RD  EDITION."  conducted  for  the 
NEW  YORK  NEWS  by  W.  R.  Simmons  ond  Associotes  Reseorch,  Inc.,  ofter  con- 
sultotion  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Technicol  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Advertising  Research  Foundotion. 


The  News  moves  it  •••^‘Profile”  proves  it 


THE^  NEWS 


NEW  YORK'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


More  than  TWICE  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America— 1,952,404  Daily,  3,210,885  Sunday. 


St.  Petersburg 
on  the 


-VESr 


Should  be,  too,  and 
right  up  at  the 

TOP! 


Why?  Because  a  rewarding  test  market 
comes  up  with  a  rewarding  cross-section. 
And  St.  Petersburg  has  its  population 
growth  from  every  state  —  from  every 
Canadian  province. 

And  that 

CONCENTRATED 

circulation  of  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  independent  is  packed  in  where 
the  money  is  —  where  sales  are  mode! 

Ask  for  the  new  market  data  folder  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did. 


pptpraburg  SlimpB 

HOmOA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 

and 

Evening  Independent 

Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

13- 16 — Eastern  regional  promotion  workshop.  Spring  Rock  Country  Club, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

14- 16 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

14-16— Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  Woodruff 
House,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

14-16 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Hotel  Dougisj, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

14- 20 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

15 —  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  meeting  and  dinner, 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

15- 16 — New  York  State  AP  Association,  Albany. 

16 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Mass. 

17- 19 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Internationel 
Pick-Carter  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

18- 20 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Cherry  Hill  Inn, 
near  Camden,  N.J. 

19 -  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 

19-20 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Fall  Mechanical  Conference,  Arkansas 
State  College,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

19-20 — DPI  Newspaper  Editors  of  Michigan,  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel, 
Detroit. 

19- 20 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers.  Hotel  Ben. 

son,  Portland,  Ore.  k 

20 —  National  Newspaper  Boy  Day. 

24- 26 — Inter  American  Press  Association  general  assembly.  Hotel  Carrera, 
Santiago,  Chile. 

25- 26 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

25- 27 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region,  Fort 
Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

26 —  Oregon-Washington  AP  Association,  Seattle,  Wash. 

26-27 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

26-27 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Conference,  Holiday  Inn, 
Silver  Springs,  Fla. 


NOVEMBER 

1- 3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Ridpath  Hotel,  Spokane,  Wash. 

2- 3 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 

Dinkler-Tetwiler,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

8- 10 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

9- 1 1 — Florida  Press  Association,  Silver  Springs,  Fla. 

10- 11 — Arkansas  Associated  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Fort  Smith,  Art. 

11- 12 — Kansas-Missour!  AP  newspaper  members,  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

12 -  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  election  of  officers  and 
awards  dinner.  Cobo  Hall,  Detroit,  Mich. 

12-14— Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  15th  National  Conference, 
Boston,  Mass. 

14-17 — National  Editorial  Association  and  Missouri  Press  Association, 
Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

14- 17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Mayo  Hotel,  Tulsa,  Okla.  | 

15- 16 — Fifth  Annual  Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  Sheraton-Jeffer-  I 

son  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  I 

17-18 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Jack  Tar  Poinsett  Hotel,  Green-  ! 
ville,  S.  C. 

22-23 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (F.I.E.J.)  first 
Technical  Conference,  Centre  de  Conferences  Internationales,  19  Ave¬ 
nue  Klebar,  Paris,  I6e. 

28-Dec.  I — International  Labor  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel, 
Cleveland.  1 

30-Dec.  I — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Coach  House  Motor  * 
Inn,  Milwaukee.  C 

DECEMBER 


13 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  realty  page  clinic,  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Place,  Chicago. 

JANUARY 

17-19 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

25- 26 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

26- 28 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Rice  Hotel, 
Houston. 
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What  newspaper  has  the  largest 
morning  home-delivered  circulation  in  the  nation? 


The  answer  is  "The  Los  Angeles  Times!”  Eight  out  of 
every  ten  copies  of  The  Times  are  delivered  to  the  home, 
where  buying  decisions  are  made. 

This  represents  the  largest  morning  home-delivered  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  the  nation  .  .  .  it’s  a  solid  indication  of 
the  acceptance  The  Times  enjoys  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  audience  size,  and  more  importantly,  in  audience 
quality,  The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  the  unchallenged  leader 
in  the  Southern  California  media  field. 


That’s  because  Times  coverage  is  concentrated  where 
the  sales  potential  is  .  .  .  among  the  families  who  earn 
more  and  spend  more  in  the  rich  Los  Angeles  market. 

Times-reading  families  now  number  a  record  772,439 
weekdays  and  1,120,153  on  Sunday — the  largest  and  most 
influential  audience  in  western  America. 

’This  is  worth  remembering  when  you  plan  sales  strategy: 
— today,  tomorrow,  and  every  morning  of  the  year,  the  people 
who  count  in  Los  Angeles  count  on  The  Times. 


Los  Angeles  Times 


.Nationally  represented  by  Creimtr,  Woodward,  O’Mara  6  Ormibta,  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Lot  Angelet,  San  Pranciico, 


ORSON  BEAN,  STAR  OF  THE  BROADWAY  HIT  "SUBWAYS  ARE  FOR  SLEEPING' 
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It's  always  interesting  when  one  columnist  interviews- 
analyzes  another.  Cleveland  Amory  devoted  his  “Faces  and 
Places”  column  (Field  Newspaper  Syndicate)  to  a  talk  with 
Pierre  Berton,  6-foot-3,  225-pound  ex-Klondiker  who  is  a  popu- 
lar  daily  columnist  for  the  Toronto  Star  and  who  has  an  hour- 
long  television  show  every  night,  topping  off  those  achievements 
by  writing  10  books  in  the  last  10  years.  Not  long  ago  he  was  on 
the  radio  every  hour  on  the  hour  every  single  hour  of  day  and 
night.  However,  he  thinks  of  himself  primarily  as  a  writer.  He 
does  not  permit  his  paper  to  cut  his  column ;  if  it  runs  it,  it  has 


—Farm  page  of  the  Bryan  (Texas)  Daily  Eagle,  carried  a  licad- 
line,  “Weevils  Eat  Anything”  with  the  type  battered  as  if  nibbled 
away  by  weevils,  “Production  Superintendent  Ole  Bogan  swean 
he  loosed  his  trained  t>'pe  lice  on  the  metal  in  order  to  get  the 
gnawed  effect,'’  writes  Managing  Editor  Bob  Stewart.  .  .  .  Here’s 
the  way  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  headlined  the  IRS  crack¬ 
down  on  gate  receipts  of  the  heavyweight  fight:  “Who  Won  the 
Fight?  Internal  Revenue,  With  lOU  In  the  1st.”  ...  Sports  writer, 
Ray  Grody,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  admitted  he  was  “the  guy  who 
picked  the  good  guy  to  beat  the  bad  guy”  in  the  Patterson-Lislon 
fight,  and  wrote  his  in-exile  story  under  dateline:  “Wrongpick, 
Siberia  (Russia).”  The  headline:  “It's  a  'Sonny'  Day  But  (x>id  in 
Siberia.”  .  .  .  The  Indianapolis  Star  captioned  a  pltoto  of  Billie 
Sol  Estes,  forlorn  in  court:  “Sol-itary  Figure.” 


— It’s  not  unusual  for  a  newsman  to  write  his  own  obituary  for 
future  use.  Larry  Fields,  Hartford  bureau  chief  for  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald,  devoted  his  “Playing  the  Field”  column  to  a  highly 
laudatory  obit  of  himself.  The  lead:  “Thirty.  The  Herald,  Connecticut 
and  the  nation  suffered  a  tragic  loss  yesterday.  Larry  Fields  died.  He 
left  as  he  lived — in  bed.  He  went  out  the  way  he  came  in — unclothed." 
He  faked  a  message  from  President  Kennedy:  “The  United  States  cannot 
afford  such  losses.  I  had  him  in  mind  as  my  successor — if  Bobby  didn't 
want  the  job,  of  course.”  And  a  cable  from  Elizabeth  Taylor:  “He  made 
Richard  Burton  look  like  Eddie  Fisher.”  Larry’s  final  request:  “Have  my 
body  cremated  and  sprinkle  the  ashes  over  the  copy-desk  of  the  Herald." 


^-Charlotte  McCartney,  formerly  a  reporter  for  the  Bennington 
(Vt.)  Banner  and  Hanover  (N.  H.)  Gazette,  is  founding  a  new 
feature  magazine,  the  Rural  Vermonter,  at  East  Thetford,  Vt.  .  .  - 
Paul  R.  (Carlson,  associate  director,  Presbyterian  Office  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  New  York,  wrote  an  article  in  Monday  Morning,  a  maga¬ 
zine  for  Presbyterian  ministers,  entitled  “Pastor,  Meet  the  Press” 
and  outlining  the  responsibility  of  the  clergy  to  the  press.  He  is 
conducting  a  series  of  regional  public  relations  seminars  in  co¬ 
operation  with  newspapers  to  acquaint  the  clergy  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  newsmen  face.  .  .  .  Out  in  New  Mexico,  Portales  lost  a 
football  game  with  Oovis  18-13  but  was  penalized  137  yards  to 
Clovis'  25  and  had  two  touchdowns  prevented  by  penalties.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  game,  the  Clovis  coach  left  his  bench  and 
warmly  hugged  all  four  officials.  Sports  Editor  Dan  Ihde,  Portalet 
News-Tribune,  headed  his  column  with  a  cut  made  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  cover  of  the  program.  It  showed  a  football  coach  treat¬ 
ing  a  player's  black  eye  with  a  towel  and  it  was  over-printed 
“Clovis  Wildcats  vs.  Portales  Rams.”  Dan’s  caption:  “A  picture 
is  worth  a  thousand  words  -  -  •”.  “The  coincidence  of  the  program 
cover  that  home-team  Qovis  selected  and  the  effect  that  the 
officiating  had  on  the  outcome  of  the  game  was  too  much  for  me; 
so  I  succumbed  to  temptation,”  writes  Dan  Ihde. 


The  growing  newspaper  in 
Boston  is  The  Globe 


The  Boston  Globe  is  now  first  in  daily  general  food  advertising,  increasing  its 
share  of  the  Boston  Market  from  .35%  to  47%  in  the  last  10  years  while 
the  Herald-Traveler  held  steady  at  43%  and  the  Record-American  dropped 
from  22%  to  10%.  ■  Point  to  remember:  16%  more  housewives  read 
The  Boston  Globe  than  the  Herald- 
Traveler,  27%  more  housewives  read  ^ 

The  Boston  Globe  than  the  Record- 
American.  And  we’re  still  growing! 

Morninc/Cvening/Sunday  A  Million  Market  Newspaper^New  York*Chicago*Oetroit*Los  Angeies*San  Francisco 


— Ruth  Montgomery  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  UPI  presided 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  luncheon  announcing  the  Diamonds-Intemational 
Awards  for  1%2.  Another  member  of  the  Selection  Committee  was  Mrs. 
Robert  R.  McCk)rmick  of  Washington.  .  .  .  Managing  Editor  Barney 
Waters,  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel,  writes  an  amusing  cobunn 
on  the  editorial  page  under  the  title  “Prose’N’Cons.” 


—The  Naval  Air  Station  at  Memphis  is  conducting  its  sixth 
annual  campaign  for  the  world’s  greatest  recipe  for  bean  soup, 
so  Chief  Journalist  Joe  Harrington  sent  out  a  story  with  this  lead: 
“For  the  past  two  weeks  Federal  Marshals,  Army  troops  and  recipe* 
for  Navy  bean  soup  have  poured  into  this  base.  The  recipes  stayed. 
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BUY  THE 
NEW  YORK 

/ 

MARKET  ON 
THIS  UP-DATED 
INFORMATION 

Facts  and  figures  recently  released  by  the  U.S.  Census  and 

Sales  Management  1962,  bring  into  sharp  focus  the  need  of  again 

reevaluating  the  New  York  market. 

Long  Island*,  since  the  last  census  (1950),  has  increased  in  population 
by  1,250,000,  which  is  just  about  equal  to  the  present  population 
of  Boston  and  Pittsburgh  COMBINED ! 

What  a  market  this  community  of  homes  is  for  any  product  .  .  . 

Yes!  Here  on  Long  Island*  there  are  more  cars,  airconditioning  units  and 
home  food  freezers  than  in  the  balance  of  New  York  City  combined  I 
And  why  not?  The  average  Long  Islander  enjoys  a  $9,274.00  net  family  income 
which  is  $2,500.00  more  than  the  average  of  the  other  four  counties! 

SPECIAL  NOTE  TO  FOOD  ADVERTISERS:  Long  Island  families 
consume  $1  Vi  million  worth  of  food  every  day  in  the  year! 

What  the  Long  Island  Press  and  Star-Journal,  with  400,000  circulation, 
do  day  in  and  day  out  for  Long  Island  retail  advertisers,  they  also  do  for  national 
accounts  in  all  classifications  .  .  .  if's  a  natural!  Let  us  tell  you  more! 

'Queens,  Nassau  &  Suffolk  Counties 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE  •  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.Y. 


editorial 


Ads  and  Computers 

JUDGING  from  the  expensive  computer  layouts  developed  by  some 
of  the  largest  advertising  agencies,  three  of  ■which  were  featuretl 
in  E&P  last  week  (BBDO,  Y&R,  JWT),  the  planning  and  placement 
of  advertising  campaigns  in  the  future  may  be  determined  by  the  twist 
of  a  dial,  the  jnmch  of  a  card,  or  the  failure  of  an  electron  tube. 

We  find  it  is  not  going  to  be  so  simple.  Computers  can  jx.‘rform 
certain  statistical  chores  efficiently  but  they  have  not  reached  the 
development  yet  where  they  can  make  subjective  judgments.  And  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  agency  executives  are  being  told  that.  One  non¬ 
agency  man  reported  to  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation  in  New 
York  last  week,  for  instance,  that  he  had  learned  two  lessons  in  metlia 
planning: 

“The  first  is  that  we  are  all  lacking  in  a  coherent,  significant  and 
indisputable  mathematical  theory  of  advertising  resjxinse.  Arlvertising 
is  where  chemistry  was  in  the  Hth  centui^,  in  the  alchemist’s  cell  .  .  . 

“The  second  is  that  contrary  to  jxipular  mythology  the  computer 
is  no  substitute  for  thought.  W^ithout  a  quantitative  mathematical 
theory'  to  guide  its  application,  a  computer — except  for  trivial  data- 
sorting  and  arithmetical  ojierations — is  useless.” 

A  professor  of  economics  said  at  the  same  meeting:  “The  marriage 
between  product  and  copy  and  layout  and  media — polygamous  though 
it  may  sound — is  basically  indissoluble,  and  the  choice  of  marriage 
partners  can  surely  not  be  left  to  a  soul-less  machine.  The  electronic 
calculator,  then,  cannot  do  everything;  in  fact,  its  role  is  bound  to 
be  extremely  limited.” 

The  use  of  computers  “forces  you  to  define  the  areas  of  your  ig¬ 
norance,”  as  someone  once  said,  and  it  is  up  to  newspapers  individually 
and  collectively  to  see  that  a  better  job  is  done  to  eliminate  whatever 
areas  of  ignorance  may  remain  aliout  newspajjers  in  the  minds  of 
advertising  agency  people  and  the  electronic  tubes  of  the  computer. 


Space  Rate  Space  Men 

V|^ E  s[x>ke  out  sharply  in  an  editorial  Sept.  22  against  the  “dangerous 
policy”  of  the  Administration  jx^rmitting  the  astronauts  to  make 
a  profit  out  of  their  exjjeriences  in  space  by  selling  their  stories  ex¬ 
clusively  to  any  one  publication.  “An  official  act  is  an  official  act  and 
a  rejxjrt  of  it  by  an  official  should  not  carry  a  price  tag  of  any  kind,” 
E&P  said. 

President  Kennedy’s  Executive  Order  of  July  20,  1961,  we  have  been 
reminded,  states: 

Employes  may  not  (a)  have  direct  or  indirect  financial  interests  that 
conflict  substantially,  or  appear  to  conflict  substantially,  with  their 
responsibilities  and  duties  as  Federal  employes,  or  (b)  engage  in,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  financial  transactions  as  a  result  of,  or  primarily 
relying  upon,  information  obtained  through  their  employment.” 

The  Administration’s  decision  which  permits  the  astronauts  to  sell 
their  stories  contradicts  that  directive  and  is  bound  to  encourage 
public  servants  in  general  to  commercialize  their  official  knowledge 
and  experience.  In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  valid  excuse  for  the  practice 
existing  anywhere  in  government  either  in  the  armed  services  or  the 
non-military  bureaus,  and  it  should  be  stopped  immediately  where 
ever  it  exists. 


And  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  swrn 
in  peace  of  them  that  make  peaces 
James.  Ill;  18. 
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I  Prea 


At  a  recent  class  meeting  of  photojour¬ 
nalism  students  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  the 
article  “Flag  Raising  Photo  Stirs  Contro¬ 
versy”  (Sept.  29)  was  read.  The  students 
were  then  asked  by  Prof.  Cliff  F.dom  to 
write  their  opinions  concerning  the  contro¬ 
versy.  We  think  their  answers  may  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

Basically,  the  class  was  split  almost  in 
half  in  their  opinions  about  the  method 
used  by  Tom  Beiswenger  to  get  a  picture 
of  the  flag  raising  ceremony  at  the  All- 
American  Soap-Box  Derby  final  in  Akron. 
Two  students  clearly  approved  of  Mr.  Beis- 
wenger’s  actions,  three  completely  dis¬ 
approved,  two  felt  that  he  should  have 
tried  to  pose  the  picture  after  the  cere¬ 
mony,  and  three  said  they  thought  he  was 
within  his  rights  to  shoot  the  picture  as  he 
did  but  that  he  should  not  have  remained 
in  that  position  throughout  the  ceremony. 
Two  students  avoided  taking  a  position, 
and  one  said  the  situation  had  been  criti¬ 
cized  beyond  its  importance. 

Ted  H.  Funk,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  said  in 
approval  that  “The  resulting  photograph 
more  than  justifies  the  so-called  ‘spectacle’ 
the  photographer  made  of  himself  to  get 
it.  As  he  pointed  out,  he  has  an  ‘obliga¬ 
tion’  to  the  public — a  public  which  fre¬ 
quently  criticizes  photographers  but  does 
not  complain  about  their  fine  pictures.” 
Another  student,  Gary  Cooperman,  St. 
Louis,  said,  “I  do  not  believe  this  situation 
merits  the  condemnation  it  has  received. 
It  was  the  photographer’s  right  and  duty 
to  his  employer  to  take  the  picture.  I  feel 
that  there  was  no  dishonor  to  the  flag.  I 
also  feel  the  brief  disturbance  caused  by 
the  photographer  was  justified  by  the 
picture  he  pr^uced.” 

The  three  students  who  disapproved 
assumed  that  Mr.  Beiswenger’s  actions 
had  violated  the  dignity  of  the  flag  raising. 
“At  a  dinner  when  the  invocation  is  given 


Short  Takes 


■WE  RE  BUSTIN'  OUT— PASS  IT  ON!' 

Callahan,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 


one  tries  not  to  destroy  the  dignity  of  the 
moment.  In  the  same  manner,  at  a  flag 
ceremony  one  should  not  interfere  with 
the  dignity  of  the  event  for  those  present 
in  order  to  convey  the  event  to  those  not 
present.  After  the  ceremony  was  officially 
over  it  would  be  fine  to  shoot  it  as  done. 
His  remaining  there  or  not  remaining 
there  during  the  ceremony  was  immaterial 
— the  fact  that  he  assumed  the  position  he 
did  at  any  point  during  the  ceremony  was 
bad — an  intrusion  upon  its  dignity  and 
that  of  his  profession,”  Fred  Kruger,  Bos¬ 
ton,  said. 

Another  student,  Twink  Stern,  St.  Louis, 
said,  “I  think  the  photograph  was  worth 
the  loss  of  dignity,  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional.  But  I  think  he  could  have  posed  it 
afterward  and  not  have  distracted  from  the 
group.” 

“I  think  the  photographer  was  within 
his  rights  to  try  to  honor  the  flag  in  a 
new  way  but  I  don’t  believe  that  he  should 
have  remained  on  his  back  during  the 
entire  ceremony,”  Bob  Wilson  of  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.,  said. 

Perhaps  the  variety  of  opinions  found 
among  these  students  proves,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  photography  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  personal  beliefs  and  values 
of  each  individual  photographer. 

Carol  Bales 

Columbia,  Mo. 

*  *  * 
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Sports  Page 

Kamanu  (220)  will  hold  down  the  out¬ 
side  tickle  spot. — Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News. 

• 

Upon  their  return  the  couple  will 
kicked  the  extra  point.  —  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times. 

• 

Once  known  as  Brooklyn’s  answer  to 
the  wild  man  of  Borneo,  Koufax  con¬ 
tinued  his  two-walks-per-game  pace  and 
one  of  those  was  an  international  pass. 

—  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

• 

Patter.son  has  scored  29  knockouts  and 
lost  once  twice. — Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligt  ncer. 

• 

Judge  McRae  invited  lawyers  and 
others  in  his  court  to  take  off  their 
courts.  —  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer. 
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EARLY  anti  ACCURATE 

I  disagree  with  Mr.  Johnpoll’s  assertion 
(Sept.  15)  that  the  only  accurate  coverage 
of  the  Saskatchewan  doctors’  strike  was 
in  the  Toronto  Star  and  New  York  Times. 

Not  only  was  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
the  scene  ahead  of  any  American  news¬ 
paper  but  our  reports  were  both  accurate 
and  complete.  I  arrived  in  Regina  on  June 
29,  fully  three  days  ahead  of  the  next 
American  newspaperman,  a  New  York 
Times  staffer  from  their  Ottawa  bureau. 
By  July  3,  two  days  after  the  strike  began, 
other  American  newspapers  and  the  AP 
were  beginning  to  show.  By  missing  the 
strike’s  beginning,  however,  they  were  de¬ 
prived  of  the  opportunity  to  background 
their  readers  before  the  fireworks  began 
and  were  forced  instead  to  lead  with  sub¬ 
sequent  events  for  which  the  reader — and 
the  arriving  reporters — had  no  briefing. 

Los  Angeles  Times  readers,  however, 
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were  backgrounded  ahead  of  time  with  a 
full-blown  piece  on  July  1,  the  first  day 
of  the  medical  shutdown,  and  were  then 
able  to  cope  with  succeeding  events. 

The  Canadian  press,  of  course,  was 
there  en  masse  long  ahead  of  southern 
North  Americans.  At  one  time  the  Toronto 
Star  had  five  or  six  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  and  a  chartered  airplane. 

Harry  Nelson 

Medical  Editor, 

Los  Angeles  Times. 

*  *  ^ 

BIAS  IS  DENIED 

This  is  the  first  opportunity,  as  I  have 
been  on  holidays,  I  have  had  to  answer 
the  letter  from  B.  K.  John  poll  stating  that 
“Saskatchewan  newspapers,  with  possibly 
two  weeklies  excepted,  reported  the  news 
(the  medicare  fight  in  Saskatchewan)  with 
bias  and  outright  misrepresentation.” 

Speaking  for  the  Saskatoon  Star- 
Phoenix,  a  daily  for  some  50  years,  I  deny 
his  charge.  On  this  and  every  controversial 
matter,  our  news  columns  are  strictly  fair. 
It  is  a  hard  and  fast  rule  and  anyone 
breaking  it  knows  it  means  instant  dis¬ 
missal. 

On  our  editorial  pages  we  republished 
editorials  from  many  Canadian  dailies, 
some  backing  the  Saskatchewan  govern¬ 
ment’s  stand,  some  against.  I  am  enclosing 
tear  sheets  of  editorial  pages  of  May  10, 
May  11,  May  12,  May  15,  May  16,  May  17 
as  exhibit  A,  containing  these  for  and 
against  editorials.  No  tear  sheet  of  May 
14  is  available.  It  must  have  had  big  sales 
that  day. 

Hon.  A.  M.  Nicholson,  Minister  of 
Social  Welfare  and  Rehabilitation  in  the 
Saskatchewan  government,  came  to  my 
office  and  said  how  fair  we  were  in  repub¬ 
lishing  editorials  from  other  newspapers 
that  were  absolutely  opposite  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  stand  of  the  Star-Phoenix.  He  asked 
me  to  republish  a  signed  editorial  from 
another  daily,  highly  praising  British 
medicare.  I  did  so. 

Eric  Knowles 

Editor, 

Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoenix. 

*  *  * 

PROPAGANDA 

Regarding  the  issue  of  Russian  propa¬ 
ganda  as  paid  advertising  in  American 
newspapers : 

I  hope  your  forthright  stand  on  this  will 
strengthen  or  lead  the  nation’s  press  in 
refusing  the  temptation  to  silence  the  op¬ 
position. 

Winston  H.  Taylor 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 
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'Halleluiah!'  Says 
Circling  Astronaut 


On  the  Oxford,  Miss.,  story  and  Astronaut 
Schirra’s  historic  six-orbit  flight, 

UPl  dominated  the  play  in  two-service 
newspapers. 

Two  more  big  ones  covered  as  only 
UPl  covers  them. 
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Gallagher  Succeeds  Starzel 
As  Associated  Press  GM 


FJS  Takes  Early  Retirement 
For  Life  on  His  Vermont  Farm 
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Frank  J.  Starzel  retired  this 
week  as  general  manajfer  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

The  AP  Board  of  Directors 
reluctantly  accepted  his  decision 
to  retire  early  and  immediately 
appointed  Wes  Gallagher  as  his 
successor,  effective  Oct.  15.  Mr. 
Gallagher  has  been  an  assistant 
general  manager  the  last  eight 
years. 

One  of  Mr.  Gallagher’s  first 
appointments  will  be  a  successor 
to  Alan  J.  Gould,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  who  reaches  the  retirement 
age  (65)  next  Jan.  30.  (E&P, 
Sept.  29). 

Derided  3  Years  Ago 

Announcement  of  Mr.  Star- 
zel’s  retirement  at  this  time — he 
is  58  years  old — took  many  of 
his  colleagues  by  surprise  but 
his  statement  noted;  “This  is  a 
decision  based  on  reasons  of 
which  the  president  of  AP  was 
informed  nearly  three  years  ago, 
to  be  effective  upon  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  several  major  projects 
which  w’ere  then  being  under¬ 
taken.” 

I  With  the  contemplated  devel- 
j  opments  nearing  completion,  Mr. 

I  Starzel  said,  he  was  convinced 
j  this  was  the  time  for  a  succes- 
[  sor  to  carry  forward, 
i  His  statement  continued: 

“Considering  the  great  expan¬ 
sion  during  the  past  decade  and 
the  rapid  change  in  scope  and 
emphasis  of  our  news  collection 
and  distribution,  I  believe  it  in 
the  organization’s  best  interests 
that  it  have  the  benefit  of 

i I  younger  direction  with  a  new 
approach  and  philosophy  now, 
well  in  advance  of  my  manda¬ 
te^  retirement  date  in  1969. 

“I  plan  to  retire  to  my  farm 
in  Vermont.  I  am  undertaking 
no  other  employment.  My  serv¬ 
ices  will  l)e  available  to  the  AP 
whenever  the  board  or  manage¬ 
ment  feels  that  my  counsel  and 
assistance  might  be  helpful.” 

8.3.>  Million  Operation 

I  When  Wes  Gallagher  was 
I  TOvering  World  War  II  in 
J  Europe  ( his  byline  then  was  J. 
IeditoR  ac  PUBLISHER 


Wes  Gallagher),  the  AP  was 
spending  around  $11  million  a 
year  for  news  coverage  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  takes  over  the 
top  administrative  job  of  a 
worldwide  service  that  now 
operates  with  a  budget  in  excess 
of  $35  million. 

As  a  prelude  to  his  promotion 
Mr.  Gallagher  recently  made  an 
inspection  visit  to  most  of  AP’s 
foreign  bureaus.  For  several 
years,  he  had  handled  a  combina¬ 
tion  responsibility  in  the  fields 
of  personnel,  features  and  pic¬ 
tures. 

AP,  as  a  cooperative  agency, 
serves  1,749  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  and  other  publications  in 
the  United  States,  2,371  domes¬ 
tic  radio  and  television  stations, 
and  more  than  4,500  subscribers 
abroad  (newspapers  and  sta¬ 
tions).  The  total,  8,620,  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  more  than 
one-fourth  since  Mr.  Starzel 
became  general  manager  in 
1948. 

Mr.  Starzel,  who  won  the 
soubriquet  of  “Mr.  Numbers” 
while  he  was  traffic  manager, 
also  directed  AP’s  technological 
expansion  with  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission  of  pictures,  circuit-fed 
tape  for  typecasting  machines 
and  a  system  of  radio-teleprinter 
circuits  covering  87  countries. 

Retironionl  Privileges 

The  statement  by  Benjamin 
M.  McKelway,  president  of  the 
board,  disclosed  that  certain 
retirement  privileges  had  been 
agreed  upon  when  Mr.  Starzel 
became  general  manager. 

Mr.  Starzel  had  been  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  for  several 
years  when  Kent  Cooper  desig¬ 
nated  him  as  acting  GM  during 
his  absence  from  headquarters 
on  a  prolonged  tour  of  bureaus. 
In  October,  1948,  Mr.  Cooper 
removed  the  “acting”  part  of 
the  title  but  he  continued  as 
executive  director  of  the  news 
service  until  1951,  when  he 
retired  to  his  home  in  Florida. 
Mr.  Cooper  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings  in  New  York  this  week. 

The  directors  expressed  their 
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gratification  that  Mr.  Starzel 
would  continue  to  serve  in  a 
consultative  capacity.  Mr.  Gould 
also  has  said  he  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  special  work  so  that  his 
41-year  career  with  AP  will  not 
end  summarily  upon  his  retire¬ 
ment. 

Board’s  Tribute 

Mr.  McKelway  issued  the 
board’s  tribute  to  Mr.  Starzel 
which  said,  in  part: 

“During  the  two  concluding 
decades  of  his  distinguished  AP 
career  of  34  years,  his  perform¬ 
ance  as  an  executive  and  for  the 
past  14  years  as  chief  executive 
demonstrated  a  high  order  of 
leadership  in  constructive  plan¬ 
ning  and  administration  of  ex¬ 
pansion  and  improvement  of  AP 


operations  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

“His  leadership  has  been 
marked  by  deep  loyalty  to  the 
principles  of  the  organization 
and  to  the  staff  of  AP  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world 
who  have  so  capably  applied 
them.  He  has  firmly  established 
himself  in  the  confidence  of  this 
Board  and  of  the  many  past 
directors  with  whom  he  served.” 

Mr.  Starzel  was  AP’s  seventh 
general  manager.  The  title  was 
general  agent  when  the  service 
came  into  being  113  years  ago 
with  operating  revenues  of  $15,- 
000  a  year  among  six  news¬ 
papers. 


Denson  Leaves 
Herald  Tribune 

Details  on  next  page 


FRANK  J.  STARZEL  ...  a  "Leap 
Year"  baby  |Feb.  29,  1904)  .  .  . 
christened  Francis  J.  .  .  .  worked 
on  his  father's  semi-weekly,  the 
LeMars  (Iowa)  Globe-Posf  .  .  . 
tried  an  advertising  job  with  a 
cement  company  .  .  .  decided  on 
newspaper  work  (Iowa  City  Prea- 
Cifhen,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  Bloomington  Pantograph, 
Chicago  Journal)  after  attending 
Notre  Dame  and  University  of 
Iowa  .  .  .  joined  AP  in  1929  to 
promote  feature  service  .  .  .  night 
city  editor  in  New  York,  general 
news  supervisor,  chief  of  bureau 
at  Columbus,  Ohio  (by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  KCj  .  .  ,  back  to  New 
York  in  1942  as  traffic  executive 
and  up  the  ladder  ...  his  "city 
home"  at  Larchmont  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  Sound  .  .  .  farm  at  South 
Londonderry,  Vt.  .  .  .  wife  (from 
Iowa)  and  two  children  .  .  .  name 
pronounced  STAR-zul. 


WES  GALLAGHER  .  .  .  James 
Wesley  Gallagher  .  .  .  born  Oct. 
6,  1911  at  Santa  Cruz,  California 
.  .  .  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  before  joining  AP  in  Buffalo 
bureau  .  .  .  transferred  to  Albany 
bureau  under  W.  Norris  Paxton, 
whose  boss  he  now  is  .  .  .  sent  to 
Europe  in  February,  1940  ...  di¬ 
rected  AP  field  staff  of  war  cor¬ 
respondents  in  invasion  of  Africa 
(1942)  and  at  SHAEF  later  .  .  . 
chief  of  bureau,  Paris  .  .  .  chief  for 
Germany  and  covered  Nuremberg 
war  crime  trials,  Berlin  airlift,  for¬ 
eign  ministers'  conferences  ... 
general  executive  for  personnel 
(1951)  .  .  .  director  of  Newsfea- 
tures  ( 1953)  .  .  .  director  of  Wide 
World  photos  .  .  .  assistant  GM 
(1954)  ,  .  .  author  of  "Back  Door 
to  Berlin"  .  .  .  married,  three  chil¬ 
dren  .  .  .  home  in  Westchester 
suburb. 


Denson  Quits 
Herald-Trib. 
In  Shakeup 

John  Denson,  editor  for  the 
past  20  months  is  no  longer  with 
the  \eu'  York  Herald  Tribune. 

His  resignation  and  also  that 
of  Freeman  Fulbright,  one  of 
four  executive  editors,  were  an¬ 
nounced  Oct.  11  by  John  Hay 
Whitney,  editor-in-chief. 

James  G.  Bellows,  who  came 
to  the  paper  a  few  months  ago, 
from  the  Miami  Xetvn,  has 
assumed  Mr.  Denson’s  position 
with  the  title  of  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  He  has  lieen  an  executive 
editor. 

Murray  Weiss  continues  as 
executive  editor  for  metropoli- 


LAWYERS  WARN; 

Alabama  Libel  Suits 


Field  Papers  j 
Move  Editors, 
Collins  Quits 

Chicago 

Emmett  Dedmon  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of  the 
Sun-Timeti  and  Lawrence  S. 
Fanning  is  new  executive  (“ditor 
of  the  Daily  News  in  a  shift 
resulting  from  the  resignation 
of  Thomas  S.  Collins  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  News. 

John  G.  Trezevant,  Sunday 
(*ditor  of  the  Sun-Times,  has 
been  appointed  managing  i*ditor  - 
to  succeed  Mr.  Dedmon,  who  - 
was  named  managing  editor  in 
1958. 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  publisher  ^ 
of  the  two  newspapers,  said  Mr. 


tan  new’s  and  Seymour  Freidin 
as  executive  editor  for  foreign 
news. 

Mr.  Denson’s  bulletin  board 
notice  referred  to  his  insistence 
on  editorial  independence.  He 
said  he  w'as  stepping  out  with  a 
cheerful  ring  in  September  cir¬ 
culation  figures. 

Mr.  Whitney’s  statement  said 
Mr.  Denson  had  rejected  pro¬ 
posals  for  organizational  and 
operational  changes  which  were 
deemed  necessary  because  of 
new’spaper’s  growdh. 

“He  is  no  longer  with  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,”  Mr.  Whitney  said. 

Mr.  Denson’s  decision  was  re¬ 
gretted,  Mr.  Whitney  said,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
development  since  taking  edi¬ 
torial  command  in  March,  1961. 

Mr.  Denson  and  Mr.  Ful¬ 
bright  had  both  been  editors  of 
Newsweek  Magazine.  They  wore 
responsible  for  revamping  the 
newspaper  into  a  magazine  style 
makeup  and  playing  interpreta¬ 
tive  articles. 

The  Herald  Tribune  has 
shown  steady  grow’th  for  three 
years  and  daily  circulation  now 
is  at  the  highest  in  its  history, 
Mr.  Whitney  said. 

The  Sunday  edition  is  show¬ 
ing  improvement,  he  added,  with 
a  notation  that  Mr.  Bellow's  and 
his  staff  will  continue  the  pat¬ 
tern  that  has  been  established. 
Joseph  Albert  remains  as  Sun¬ 
day  editor. 

Reports  had  been  heard  that 
the  editor  clashed  with  other 
executives  on  matters  relating 
to  late  press  starts  and  fre¬ 
quent  makeup  changes. 

• 

Ad  Rate  Raised 

Effective  Jan.  1,  the  national 
advertising  rate  of  the  La  Porte- 
Bayshore  Sun  wrill  go  to  .06c  per 
line,  according  to  Bill  Hartman, 


Stifle  True 

Libel  suits  against  the  New 
York  Times  in  Alabama  consti¬ 
tute  a  threat  to  freedom  of 
expression  through  abuse  of 
judicial  process,  a  committee  of 
law'yers  declared  this  wreek. 

Names  of  23  New'  York  and 
Washington  attorneys  were 
signed  to  a  letter  on  the  subject 
w’hich  went  out  to  all  bar  asso¬ 
ciations  and  deans  of  law’  schools 
in  the  country. 

The  gist  of  the  law’yers’  find¬ 
ing  was  that  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  libel  laws  in  Southern 
states  stifles  reporting  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  civil  rights  issues. 

The  New  York  Times,  which 
is  fighting  two  libel  suits 
brought  by  public  officials,  said 
it  was  “gratified  that  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  group  of  lawyers  is 
interesting  themselves  in  the 
problems  crystallized  in  the 
Alabama  suits.”  Further  com¬ 
ment  w’as  withheld,  the  news¬ 
paper  said,  because  the  cases 
are  still  in  the  courts. 

The  Times’  attorneys  have 
contended  that  the  sending  of  a 
reporter  into  a  state  beyond  the 
state  of  publication  does  not 
constitute  doing  business  there 
for  the  purposes  of  legal  service 
in  a  libel  action. 

3  Actions  Pending 

The  “Lawyers’  Committee  on 
the  Alabama  Libel  Suits”  cited 
the  pending  $3,100,000  libel 
actions  against  the  Times,  based 
on  an  article  by  Harrison  Salis¬ 
bury  April  12,  1960,  describing 
conditions  in  Birmingham  and 
Bessemer ;  suits  totalling  $3,000,- 
000  against  the  Times  and  five 
Negro  ministers,  including  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  based 
on  a  fund  raising  advertisement 
in  the  Times  March  29,  1960; 


Reports 

the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  arising  from  a  1961  news 
report  of  voter  registration  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  Montgomery. 

Tw’o  Alabama  juries  have 
returned  unprecedented  ver¬ 
dicts  of  $500,000  in  two  of  these 
actions  against  the  Times  and 
against  four  ministers  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  publication  of 
the  advertisement  and  whose 
names  w’ere  signed  thereto  with¬ 
out  their  prior  knowledge  or 
consent,  the  Committee  said.  In 
the  only  one  of  the  cases  yet  to 
reach  it,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Alabama  upheld  the  $500,000 
verdict. 

In  a  collateral  action  a  Fed¬ 
eral  judge  commented  that  no 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  four 
ministers  “existed  under  any 
recognized  theory  of  law,”  the 
Committee  point^  out.  Pending 
appeal  to  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court,  however,  the  ministers 
were  unable  to  post  the  $1,000,- 
000  bond  required  by  Alabama 
law’  and  their  property  in  Ala¬ 
bama  was  subjected  to  legal 
process  in  satisfaction  of  the 
judgment. 

In  the  Federal  action,  in¬ 
volving  the  issue  of  removal  of 
two  related  cases  to  the  Federal 
Court  from  the  Alabama  Court, 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  recently  reversed  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  decision  without 
rejecting  the  lower  court’s  find¬ 
ings  of  fact. 

Misuse  of  Judicial  Process 

“The  misuse  of  judicial  proc¬ 
ess  to  penalize  fair  comment  and 
the  exercise  of  constitutional 
rights  in  the  foregoing  manner 
would  be  tragic  enough,  even  if 
it  were  limited — as  it  has  been 


Collins’  decision  to  retire  to  a  _ 
residence  in  North  Carolina  to 
devote  his  full  time  to  writinR 
“is  a  personal  one  with  w'hich  1 
reluctantly  agree.  I  wish  to  ■ 
thank  him  for  accepting  the  I 
challenge  of  the  executive  edi¬ 
torship  during  the  last  two  - 
years  of  transition.” 

Features  contributed  by  Mr. 
Collins  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  News. 

Mr.  Fanning  joined  the  Sun- 
Times  as  editor  of  its  syndicate 
in  1955  after  serving  12  years 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Sat 
Franeiseo  Chronicle 

Mr.  Dedmon  joined  the  Chi- 
eaffo  Times  in  1940  as  assi.stant 
foreign  editor.  After  wartime 
service  he  joined  the  Chicago 
Sun  as  literary  critic,  continuing 
in  that  capacity  when  the  Sun 
and  Times  w’ere  merged  in  1947. 
He  became  drama  critic  in  1950, 
assistant  managing  editor  in 
1955  and  managing  editor  in 
19.58. 

Mr.  Trezevant  began  as  a  copy 
boy  on  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle.  Joining  Crowell-Collier » 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  in 
1955,  he  was  successively  assist¬ 
ant  editorial  director  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Collier’s  maga¬ 
zine.  He  went  with  the  Sun- 
Times  as  Sunday  editor  in  1958. 

• 

Road  Story  Prize 

CllICA« 

Charles  Dustow  of  the  Plain- 
field  (N.  J.)  Courier-News  re¬ 
ceived  first  prize  of  $1,500  this  j 
week  for  a  series  of  articles  on 
development  of  Route  287  as  a 
magnet  for  industry.  The  T« 

V.  Rodgers  Journalism  Award 
is  given  by  AT  A  Foundation 
Inc.  Mr.  Dustow  named  the  Rub 
gers  School  of  Journalism  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  gift  of  $500  from  the 


editor  and  publisher.  and  a  $1,.500,000  suit  against  (Continued  on  page  76)  contest  sponsors. 
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THEME  of  seminar  at  Columbia  University  is  on  poster  viewed  by  Tom 
'McPhail  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  during  a  coffee  break. 


WATCHDOG  OF  MEGALOPOLIS 
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Press  Given  Critical 


Si  Role  in  Urban  Chanee 

A’hich  I  ^ 


REPORTERS  AND  BUILDER— Left  to  right:  Grady  Clay  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal,  Henry  Wright  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  and  Ralph  Brem  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 
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Architwts  and  city  planners 
look  to  the  press  to  prevent  the 
disorders  of  megalopolis. 

The  press  must  speak  out 
when  urban  renewal  proprams 
destroy  community  values,  Dean 
Charles  R.  Colbert  of  Columbia 
University  School  of  Architec¬ 
ture,  told  a  reporters’  seminar 
recently. 

Thirty  newspapers  sent  their 
specialists  in  urban  affairs 
reporting  to  a  three-day  confer¬ 
ence  entitled,  “The  Press  and 
the  Ruildinp  of  Cities,”  which 
was  co-sponsored  by  the  School 
of  Architecture  and  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism. 

“What  sort  of  New  City  is 
emerpinp  or  should  emerge  from 
the  disorder  of  megalopolis  in 
which  w'c  find  ourselves?”  Dean 
Colbert  asked.  “The  press  can 
ask  this  ([uestion  more  effectively 
than  anyone.  It  is  the  total 
vision  of  a  city  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  press.  If,  let  us  say, 
a  huge  office  structure  like  the 
Pan  American  Building  here  in 
New  York  is  being  considered  in 
a  region  not  adapted  to  it,  the 
press  must  speak  out.  There  are 
few  disinterested  spokesmen,  and 
no  oth(‘r  wdll  really  be  heard.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  fine  street 
turns  into  a  slum  or  garish 
midway,  wdio  can  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  it?  Again,  I  believe  it  is 
a  fundamental  responsibility  of 
you — the  press.  The  cries  of 
individual  voices  lack  cohesion 
and  remain  unheeded.” 

Two  Roles 

Dean  Colbert  then  outlined 
what  architects  and  other 
plannei-3  for  city  rebuilding  and 
develojjment  expect  of  the  press. 

“The  press,  for  us,  has  really 

editor  8c  publisher 


two  roles,  complementary  to  be 
fully  effective,”  he  said.  “It  is 
both  a  spokesman  and  a  watch¬ 
dog.  As  a  spokesman,  the  press 
will  speak  for  all  the  people,  but 
most  specifically  for  those  who 
themselves  are  mute  and  help¬ 
less;  helpless  against  arbitrary 
proceedings,  against  confiscation 
and  dislocation,  against  human 
speculation,  against  the  high 
hand  and  the  low  blow.  It  will 
be  the  spokesman  for  the  people 
— and  thereby  the  watchdog  of 
the  common  weal.” 

During  the  conference 
reporters  listened  to  experts  in 
political  science,  social  anthro¬ 
pology,  city  planning  and  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Arcliitecls’  Names  Omitted 

A  panel  member  criticized  the 
press  for  consistently  failing  to 
mention  the  names  of  architects 
in  stories  about  new  buildings. 
“The  American  architect  is  the 
forgotten  man,”  the  panelist 
commented.  He  pointed  out  that 
news  stories  will  name  every¬ 
body  connected  with  a  new' 
building,  from  the  builder  and 
contractor  to  the  politicians 
involved,  but  the  only  reference 
to  the  man  who  created  the 
design  generally  comes  in  a 
caption  underneath  an  “Artist’s 
conception  of  the  proposed  build¬ 
ing.” 

A  reporter  commented  that 
architects  are  difficult  to  con¬ 
tact  and  newsmen  get  very  little 
cooperation  from  them  when 
working  on  stories. 

William  L.  Slayton,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  compli¬ 
mented  the  press  on  generally 


URBANE  URBANITES — Reporters  of  city  affairs;  Ray  Hebert  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Joseph  Hochstein  of  the  Newhouse  Newspapers, 
and  William  Manly  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  (Photos  by  Bob 
Warner,  E&P) 


doing  a  fine  job  in  reporting 
alx)ut  the  many  controversies 
surrounding  urban  renewal. 

“City  rebuilding  usually  en¬ 
genders  conflict  and  debate,”  he 
said.  “These  arguments,  changes 
and  challenges  are,  by  and  large, 
reported  in  great  detail  by  news¬ 
papers,  and  I  believe  that  this  is 
good.  The  Federal  requirement 
of  a  public  hearing  before  basic 
urban  renewal  actions  are 
decided  by  the  city  fathers  is 
based  on  the  sound  democratic 
principle  that  the  people  living 
in  the  city  must  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  their  desires  and 
opinions  knowm  publicly.  And 
newspapers  serve  this  purpose, 
also. 

Minutiae  and  the  Monu'iilous 

“But  I  w’onder  whether  some 
newspapers,  in  their  passion  for 
detailed  reporting  of  contro¬ 
versies,  do  not  allow  the  min¬ 
utiae  to  dominate  the  momen¬ 
tous.  What  does  it  all  add  up  to? 
How  do  the  pieces  fit  into  the 
larger  picture?  What  is  of  the 
moment  and  what  is  of  the  long- 
rang  trend?  How  far  can  indi¬ 
vidual  desires  be  respecte<l  with¬ 
out  harm  to  the  community? 
How  much  decision-making  can 
be  entrusted  to  our  elected  offi¬ 
cials,  how  much  should  be  re¬ 
serve  to  the  electorate?  These, 
I  believe,  are  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  should  be  asked  when 
public  policies  and  programs 
are  being  decided — that  should 
be  considered  when  they  are 
being  reported  and  interpreted.” 
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Weekly  Group  Folds 
Due  to  Rising  Costs 

Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Magee  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  here  has  announced  sus¬ 
pension  of  its  three  weekly 
newspapers,  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  15,000. 

The  weeklies  are  the  liordcn- 
town  Register,  established  in 
1845,  the  Wrightstown  Leader 
and  the  Florence  Township 
News.  James  D.  Magee,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  family-owned  en¬ 
terprise,  said  he  made  the  de¬ 
cision  “due  to  the  increasing 
costs  of  production.” 

Announcement  of  the  closing, 
l)ending  possible  reorganization 
or  sale  of  the  business  went  to 
21  employes. 

• 

Monday  Morning 
Edition  Is  Added 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

The  Fargo  Forum-Moorhend 
News  has  closed  a  gap  in  its 
publication  schedule  by  adding 
a  Monday  morning  edition.  The 
first  Monday  morning  paper  was 
issued  Oct.  1. 

The  Forum  has  combined  the 
press  runs  of  its  two  Saturday 
editions,  with  all  subscribers 
getting  the  morning  press  run. 
Previously  the  Saturday  evening 
edition  went  to  press  at  10  a.m. 
The  Forum  now  publishes  a 
morning  and  evening  Monday 
through  Friday,  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  morning. 
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Editorial  Writers 
Examine  Their  Work 


Tucson,  Ariz. 

“Enlightened  thinking,”  in  the 
opinion  of  Harry  Boyd,  editorial 
page  editor  for  the  Cedar  Rapidu 
(Iowa)  Gazette,  should  be  the 
aim  of  editorial  writers. 

He  expressed  this  opinion  to 
his  critique  group  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  here  Oct.  3-6. 

The  convention  was  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  trip  to  Kitt  Peak 
National  Obser\’atory;  a  trip  to 
the  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Mu¬ 
seum;  a  social  trip  to  Nogales, 
Mex.;  a  banquet  at  which  Dr. 
Lee  A.  DuBridge,  president  of 
California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  discussed  science  trends 
and  their  importance;  and  a 
speech  by  U.  S.  Sen.  Barry  M. 
Goldwatcr  of  Arizona,  followed 
by  a  question-and-answer  ses¬ 
sion. 

Creed  Black  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  News  and  Journal, 
presided. 

Mr.  Boyd’s  special  panel  on 
the  philosophy  of  editing  an  edi¬ 
torial  page  was  one  of  many 
panels  held  to  discuss  aspects 
of  editorial  writing.  About  120 
editors  and  their  wives  attended 
the  conference. 

Content  Comes  First 

On  the  Boyd  panel  were  War¬ 
ren  H.  Pierce  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times;  William  D. 
Snider  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Xews,  Grover  C. 
Hall  Jr.,  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Rice  of  the  Tucson 
Daily  Star. 

The  consensus  was  that  “basi¬ 
cally,  people  read  the  editorial 
page  for  what  is  in  it,  rather 
than  how’  it  looks,  but  attractive 
display  in  merchandising  is  cer¬ 
tainly  important.” 


To  this,  Mr.  Hall  added,  “Peo¬ 
ple  want  you  to  be  positive.  Be¬ 
ing  apologetic  is  the  worst  crime 
you  can  commit.  Editorial  writ¬ 
ers  are  supposed  to  be  writers, 
stylists,  exhibitionists.  People 
want  you  to  be  independent, 
even  if  your  enemies  don’t  like 
it.” 

The  questions  Mr.  Boyd  posed 
to  his  panel  were: 

“The  main  object  of  our 
critique  group  is  to  discuss  how 
we  can  achieve  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  on  our  editorial 
pages  other  than  by  just  run¬ 
ning  off  at  the  mouth.  What 
kinds  of  material  could  we  be 
presenting  to  encourage  more 
enlightened  thinking?  Are  we 
taking  full  advantages  of  the 
available  mechanical  devices  for 
presenting  the  material  effec¬ 
tively?  Are  we  using  our  staff 
resources  fully?  What  are  we 
doing  that  may  detract  from  the 
effectiveness  of  our  pages?  What 
else  could  we  do  to  give  our 
pages  a  more  distinctive  flavor? 
Assuming  that  we  all  probably 
could  benefit  by  better  writing 
and  editing,  what,  specifically, 
w'ould  make  our  writing  and 
editing  better?  For  that  mat¬ 
ter,  do  we  know  exactly  what 
we  are  trying  to  do?” 

Chairman  Elected 

Millard  C.  Bro\\’ne,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  was 
elected  conference  chairman. 
Other  officers  are:  Clifford  E. 
Carpenter,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  vice- 
chairman;  Willis  S.  Harrison, 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  secretary; 
and  James  A.  Clendinen,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  treasurer. 

More  than  250  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  dinner  at  Wild  Horse 
Ranch  where  Senator  Goldwater 


WELCOME — Roger  O'Mara,  left,  assistant  city  manager  and  ex¬ 
reporter,  greets  John  A.  Hamilton  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News, 
James  A.  Clendinen  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  and  Calvin  Maync 
of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  at  the  editorial  writers'  confer¬ 
ence  at  Tucson. 


TECHNIQUES  of  editing  an  editorial  page  are  discussed  by  this  panel: 
Left  to  right — Warren  H.  Pierce,  Eleanor  M.  Rico,  William  D.  Snider, 
Harry  E.  Boyd,  and  Grover  C.  Hall  Jr. 


Millard  C.  Browne 


first  expounded  on  the  growth 
and  attractions  of  Arizona  then 
responded  to  questions  from  the 
press. 

The  conservative  Arizona  Re¬ 
publican  said  the  Cuban  prob¬ 
lem  was  the  most  serious  threat 
ever  posed  by  the  Communists 
and  he  did  not  see  a  showdown 
with  Russia  provoking  a  nuclear 
war. 

Applause  greeted  mo.st  of  the 


Senator’s  replies,  but  many  of 
the  questions  had  a  hostile  tone. 

Goldwalcr’s  Replies 

On  a  question  concerning  the 
adequacy  of  the  eight  percent 
tax  writeoff  being  granted  busi¬ 
nessmen  who  buy  new  equip¬ 
ment,  Goldwater,  championing 
free  enterprise,  declared  the 
percentage  too  low. 

Goldwater  said  it  “might  be 
successful”  to  allow  a  business¬ 
man  “to  use  his  own  judgment” 
over  the  amount  he  would  write 
off  over  any  given  period. 

The  senator,  in  reply  to  an¬ 
other  query  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  a  ’64  pi’esidential  nomi¬ 
nation  seeker,  declared  he  was 
not  “as  I  now  intend  to  seek  re- 
election  to  the  Senate.” 

Asked  to  comment  on  the 
presidential  potential  of  New 
York’s  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
former  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  and  industrialist 
George  Romney,  Goldwater  said 
it  was  too  early  to  know.  He 
pointed  out  that  Romney,  Nixon 
and  Rockefeller  “have  elections 
to  win  ...  I  really  can’t  talk 
about  it  until  after  Nov.  6, 
1962.” 


INFORMAL  ATTIRE  was  the  rule  in  Tucson.  In  this  group  are  Mrs. 
Clifford  E.  Carpenter  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Bumbarger  of  Charles  City,  Iowa. 
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Should  President  Create 

I 

Advisory  Panel  on  News? 

Would  Media  People  Serve  on  It? 

Proposal  Made  by  Murray  Snyder 


The  continuing  wrangle  be¬ 
tween  the  news  media  and  the 
government  over  the  publication 
of  stories  touching  on  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  fre- 
I  quently  prompts  the  question, 
What  can  we  do  about  it? 

As  a  direct  approach  to  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  and  end  the 
collision  of  views,  the  news  bus¬ 
iness  is  being  asked  to  consider 
this  proposal: 

That  the  President  create  an 
advisory  White  House  panel  of 
top-level  news  executives  who 
would  assume  the  responsibility 
of  guiding  both  public  officials 
and  the  press  in  the  handling  of 
news  which  involves  high  se¬ 
curity  clearance. 

The  author  of  the  idea,  Mur¬ 
ray  Snyder,  goes  beyond  the 
making  of  a  mere  suggestion.  In 
response  to  questions  put  to  him 
by  Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher 
and  editor  of  Editor  &  PuB- 
USHER,  the  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  (in  the  Eisenhower 
Administration)  has  detailed 
the  mechanics  of  formation  of 
the  panel  and  the  scope  of  its 
inquiries  and  functions. 

Mr.  Snyder,  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  before  he  went  into  gov¬ 
ernment  service,  first  at  the 
White  House  then  at  the  Penta- 
;  gon,  is  vicechairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  public  relations 
firm  of  Sydney  S.  Baron  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  He  has  never 
relaxed  his  intimate  interest  in 
^  the  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  government  agencies 
since  leaving  Washington. 

The  question  now  is: 

Would  the  news  business  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  advisory  panel? 

Full  discussion  is  in  order. 
Editor  &  Publisher  joins  with 
Mr.  Snyder  in  his  hope  that  the 
proposal  will  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered. 

Core  of  the  Trouble 

The  core  of  the  trouble,  as 
Mr.  Snyder  sees  it,  is  the  fact 
that  editors  normally  are  not 
j  in  a  position  to  arg^ue  the  merits 
of  the  security  classification 
which  controls  news  policy  in 
the  military  weapons  area.  And, 
fie  points  out,  under  mighty  se¬ 


cret  laws,  officials  may  not  dis¬ 
cuss  security  information  with 
anyone  not  officially  authorized 
to  receive  such  information. 

“Obviously,”  Mr.  Snyder  says, 
“they  may  not  fully  explain  the 
background  of  many  develop¬ 
ments  unless  the  information  is 
declassified  first.  With  the  in¬ 
creasing  complexity  of  our 
weapons  systems  and  the  growth 
of  new  problems  for  both  press 
and  government  in  the  cold  war 
atmosphere,  a  clear  need  exists 
for  bridging  the  information 
gap  between  government  and 
press  if  both  are  to  serve  the 
country’s  best  interests.” 

Mr.  Snyder’s  proposal  grew 
immediately  out  of  the  recent 
controversy  between  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin's  editor,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Ewing,  and  Arthur 
Sylvester,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs, 
over  the  control  of  information 
on  the  high  altitude  nuclear 
tests  on  Johnston  Island.  (E&P, 
Aug.  25).  That  accounts  for  his 
specific  mention  of  military 
weapons  information  in  his  in¬ 
itial  approach  to  the  panel  sug¬ 
gestion. 

(Jiannel  for  Appeals 

He  would  have  the  panel 
serve  also  as  a  channel  through 
which  news  media  might  appeal 
from  official  decisions  to  with¬ 
hold  government  information 
whether  for  reasons  of  national 
security  or  any  other. 

(The  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Op¬ 
erations,  recently  issued,  found 
that  the  White  House  had  not 
effectively  lived  up  to  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  Executive  Order 
10501  which  calls  for  a  member 
of  the  President’s  staff  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  act  upon  complaints 
that  information  was  being  im¬ 
properly  withheld. 

(Commenting  on  the  exchange 
of  letters  between  Repr.  John 
E.  Moss  and  the  President  on 
this  Presidential  obligation,  the 
Committee  stated:  “The  re¬ 
sponse  from  Assistant  Special 
Counsel  Lee  C.  White  indicated 
that  although  a  staff  member 
had  been  designated  to  receive 
the  complaints,  the  system  was 
apparently  enjoying  the  same 
desuetude  it  experienced  in  the 
previous  Administration.”) 


Mr.  Snyder  proposes  that  the 
panel  created  by  the  President 
h‘om  nominations  by  the  various 
media  (and  still  paid  by  the 
media  to  insure  their  independ¬ 
ence)  “shall  qualify  for  and  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibilities  going 
with  high  security  clearance  as 
is  done  by  scientific  advisors  of 
the  government,  as  well  as  some 
newsmen  now  on  reserve  status 
with  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De¬ 
fense  Mobilization.” 

He  would  have  the  panel  kept 
up  to  date  on  major  security 
problems  and  have  it  join  with 
the  responsible  officials  of  De¬ 
fense,  State,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  other  agencies 
in  developing  plans  which 
would  prevent  premature,  dam¬ 
aging  disclosure  of  sensitive  in¬ 
formation,  but  would  provide 
full  and  prompt  disclosure  when 
this  is  no  longer  contrary  to 
the  national  interest. 

To  insure  consistency  on  all 
fronts,  Mr.  Snyder  proposes,  the 
panel  would  consider,  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  and  Leg¬ 
islative  branches,  the  damage  to 
security  resulting  from  publi¬ 
cation  of  certain  testimony  by 
witnesses  before  Congress  and 
required  publication  of  data 
concerning  locations,  bids,  etc., 
for  such  vital  defense  under¬ 
takings  as  missile  sites  and 
electronic  defense  installations. 

His  proposal,  Mr.  Snyder 
says,  is  “based  on  the  premise 
that  the  media  and  government 
officials  can  never  reach  agree¬ 
ment  on  what  stories  will  dam¬ 
age  the  nation  and  the  free 
world  unless  they  are  able  to 
talk  about  them  in  depth  and 
with  complete  candor  before  the 
stories  break.” 

Specifics  of  Proposal 

Following  a  di.scussion  of  the 
idea,  Mr.  Brown  agreed  to  open 
up  the  subject  in  E&P.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  a  series  of  questions  to 
Mr.  Snyder.  The  questions  and 
replies  were  as  follows: 

1.  How  large  would  the  ad¬ 
visory  panel  be  and  how  often 
would  it  meet? 

A.  About  10  members,  two 
each  from  the  news  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio-television  and  photo  syn¬ 
dicates.  Regular  meetings  could 
be  held  monthly  with  special 
sessions  in  the  event  of  emer¬ 
gency. 

{Continued  on  page  82) 


MR.  AND  MRS.  Lyle  C.  Wilson 
are  pictured  at  National  Press 
Club  party  honoring  UPl  execu¬ 
tive  on  his  40-year  career. 

Lyle  Wilson  Marks 
40  Years  with  UPI 

Washington 
Lyle  C.  Wilson,  Washington 
general  manager  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  was  honored  here  Oct.  8 
on  his  40th  anniversary  with  the 
news  service. 

About  300  of  his  friends  and 
colleagues  gave  him  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  a  party  at  the  National 
Press  Club. 

Merriman  Smith,  UPI  White 
House  correspondent,  was  the 
master  of  ceremonies.  Tributes 
to  the  veteran  newsman  ranged 
from  one  by  Harry  Byrd  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Harrisonburg 
(Va.)  News-Record  and  son  of 
the  Virginia  senator,  to  humor¬ 
ous  cartoons  by  Jim  Berryman 
of  the  Washington  Star  and 
Harold  Talburt,  cartoonist  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

In  Business  Since  1920 

Mr.  Wilson,  born  in  Topeka, 
attended  the  universities  of 
Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Lon¬ 
don,  England.  He  entered  the 
news  business  with  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  at  Oklahoma  City  in 
1920.  He  joined  the  United 
Press  in  London  in  1922,  and 
became  cables  editor  in  New 
York  two  years  later.  In  1927 
he  came  to  Washington,  and 
succeeded  the  late  Raymond 
Clapper  as  Washington  bureau 
manager  for  United  Press  in 
1933.  He  became  Washington 
manager  in  1943. 


PRESENT  for  the  occasion  were 
William  D.  Hasseff,  at  left,  a  press 
secretary  to  FDR,  and  Arthur 
Krocic,  of  the  New  York  Times. 
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POPE  JOHN  ORDERED  IT 

Large  Press  Center 
At  Vatican  Council 


Vatican  City 

Some  700  newsmen  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  have 
descended  on  the  Eternal  City 
to  cover  the  Second  Ecumenical 
Vatican  Council  which  opened 
Oct.  11  and  which  will  last  for 
an  indefinite  period  —  perhaps 
until  the  Fall  of  1963. 

Although  correspondents  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Rome  have  tradition¬ 
ally  considered  the  Vatican’s 
press  relations  abysmally  poor, 
veteran  reporters  from  Rome’s 
Stampa  Estera  (Foreiprn  Press 
Association)  now  nod  approval 
at  the  modern-day  press  and 
communication  arrangrements 
the  Council  has  set  up  for  Ital¬ 
ian  journalists,  regrular  Rome 
correspondents  and  visiting 
reporters  and  religious  editors. 

Heading  a  corps  of  seven 
press  chiefs,  each  of  whom  is 
responsible  for  reporters  in  one 
of  seven  language  groups  ( Eng¬ 
lish,  German,  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Polish  and  Italian), 
is  Monsignor  Fausto  Vallainc, 
former  editor  of  the  weekly, 
Indipendente,  for  three  years 
and  a  staff  member  of  the  S.E.S. 
New’s  Agency  for  12  years. 

Assisting  him  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish-language  press  is  Monsi¬ 
gnor  James  I.  Tucek,  w'ho  as 
Rome  bureau  chief  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Welfare  Confer¬ 
ence  News  Service,  has  been 
filing  copy  from  Rome  since 
1956.  Msgr.  Tucek  said  approxi¬ 
mately  200  English-speaking  re¬ 
porters  are  on  the  scene  to  cover 
the  proceedings. 

Italian  Keyboards 

A  few  yards  away  from  St. 
Peter’s  Square  on  Via  della 
Conciliazione  52,  the  Vatican 
has  set  up  a  large  marble, 
fluorescent-lighted  hall  for  ac¬ 
credited  newspapermen.  In  the 
arcaded  building  on  the  first 
floor,  reporters  will  be  sending 
their  cables  from  right  on  the 
premises  via  Press  Wireless 
(Radiostampa),  Western  Union, 
Italcable,  RCA,  CIAL  and  Mac- 
kay.  There  are  28  sound-proof 
phone  booths  and  40  desks  with 
28  new  Olympia  typewriters,  all 
with  Italian  keyboards,  however. 

Inside  St.  Peter’s  Basilica 
where  2,800  airplane-like  seats 
have  been  installed  for  Catholic 
officers,  the  Vatican  has  also 
erected  a  press  section  with 
some  400  seats  for  the  public 
sessions  which  will  be  held  in 
the  mornings. 


Since  most  of  the  afternoon 
meetings  will  be  in  private  com¬ 
mittee  rooms,  reporters  will 
have  to  depend  on  daily  brief¬ 
ings  and  communiques  each 
press  chief  will  give  to  his  lan¬ 
guage  group.  Important  Council 
decisions,  however,  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  by  Pope  John  XXIII. 

Inasmuch  as  there  w'ill  be  no 
meetings  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  the  press  officer  will 
stage  roundup  discussions  on 
the  week’s  work  on  Thursday 
afternoons. 

Although  official  members  of 
the  Council  and  invited  observ¬ 
ers  from  other  religions  have 
been  sworn  to  secrecy  as  to  what 
goes  on  during  the  closed  ses¬ 
sions,  newsmen  here  are  not 
worried  about  this.  There’s  high 
expectation  that  invariably 
someone  will  “leak”  out  a  good 
story,  provided  his  name  is  not 
quoted  as  the  source. 

All  reporters  are  obliged  to 
have  a  Ecumenical  Press  Card 
before  they  can  enter  the  Basi¬ 
lica  or  the  new  Press  Center. 
Two  photographs  are  required 
with  the  application  blank,  plus 
an  endorsement  from  a  Vatican 
authority.  In  most  cases  the 
signature  of  Luciano  Casimirri, 
head  of  the  L'Osservatore  Ro¬ 
mano  press  office,  suffices. 

Good  Stories 

Newsmen  here  are  optimistic 
that  some  good  stories  will  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Council,  the  first  since  1870. 
Almost  any  topic  of  Catholic  life 
may  be  discussed  or  re-exam¬ 
ined — ranging  all  the  way  from 
fish  on  Friday  and  celibacy  of 
priests  to  the  Index  of  Forbidden 
Books  and  the  use  of  Latin  in 
church  services. 

A  man  of  many  talents,  in¬ 
cluding  playing  the  tromtene, 
Msgr.  Tucek  will  be  called  on  to 
exercise  his  versatility,  if  not 
his  musicianship,  as  he  con¬ 
tinues  his  work  with  the  NCWC, 
plays  host  to  visiting  bishops, 
and  meets  the  information  de¬ 
mands  of  some  250  reporters. 

The  6-foot,  190-pound  priest 
is  a  native  of  Dallas,  Texas.  He 
has  been  on  loan  to  Rome  from 
the  Dallas  diocese  since  1955. 

Facilities  Ordered  by  Pop€- 

Amleto  Cardinal  Cicognani, 
Vatican  Secretary  of  State,  of¬ 
ficially  opened  the  news  center 
by  telling  200  Italian  and  for¬ 
eign  journalists  that  the  size  of 


the  center  “symbolizes  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  work  that  the  press  will 
carry  out  in  this  Council.” 

Msgr.  Pericle  Felice,  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  Council, 
said  the  news  center  and  its  ex¬ 
tensive  facilities  were  expressly 
ordered  by  Pope  John.  The 
Pontiff  had  told  newsmen  soon 
after  his  1958  coronation: 

“If  I  had  not  become  a  priest 
I  would  be  a  journalist  today 
like  you.” 

The  other  day  on  a  trip  out¬ 
side  Vatican  City,  the  Pope  ex¬ 
changed  pleasantries  with  news¬ 
men  and  said  he  prayed  for 
journalists  every  day. 

“You  have,”  he  said,  “the  role 
of  historians  and  you  should 
stick  to  that.  The  mistake  is 
when  you  become  prophets.” 

Pope  John  scheduled  a,  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  accredited  press 
representatives  for  Oct.  12. 

Center  Is  Blessed 

The  news  center,  just  inside 
Rome  municipal  territory,  is  a 
converted  movie  theater.  The 
auditorium-size  press  hall  is  in 
modern  decor,  with  acoustical 
tile  and  paneled  wooden  walls, 
polished  marble  floor  and  indi¬ 
rect  lighting. 

At  the  front  of  the  hall  are 
two  television  sets,  an  amplify¬ 
ing  system  and  a  long  curving 
conference  table  for  council 
news  conferences. 

Cardinal  Cicognani,  after 
blessing  the  news  center,  told 
reporters  present: 

“Religious  information  holds 
a  place  on  the  first  rank  these 
days,  because  of  both  its  ampli¬ 
tude  and  the  demands  of  the 
public.” 

He  said  truth  will  be  served 
by  how  exactingly  the  corre¬ 
spondents  report  the  council. 
He  concluded: 

“We  give  you  our  best  wishes 
for  your  good  work  in  this  cen¬ 
ter,  that  is  to  say  for  the  suc¬ 
cess — and  it  depends  upon  you — 
of  the  Vatican  Council. 


Chicago  Tribune  Adds 
23  to  News  Staff  -  | 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribnn<  has  .• 
added  23  persons  to  its  editorial  * 
staff  since  Jan.  1. 

Don  Maxwell,  editor,  said  all 
have  college  training,  nearly  all 
are  college  graduates,  and  many  j 
have  advanced  degrees.  He  said:  ( 
“We  are  satisfied  that  they  are  i 
far  better  prepared  for  news¬ 
paper  work  and  for  life  than  ■ 
could  have  been  expected  of  i 
newcomers  a  generation  ago.” 

They  range  in  age  from  21  to 
37.  Sixteen  were  assigned  to  the 
neighborhood  news  sections  as 
reporters  and  copyreaders. 
Others  joined  the  general  news  t 
department,  society  and  sports.  * 

• 

New  Supplement  Buws 
In  Waukegan  News-Sun 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

A  supplement  called  Weekend  i 
Life  was  launched  Saturday,  [ 
Oct.  6,  in  the  Waukegan  News- 
Sun. 

The  magazine  is  a  tabloid  | 
supplement  designed  to  give  i 
readers  an  expanded  reading  p 
package  on  Saturday.  James  ; 
Bade  is  the  editor  of  the  sup-  ■ 
plement. 

The  inaugural  edition  ran  36 
pages.  The  News-Sun  newsstand 
price,  normally  7c,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  10c  on  Saturday. 
Home  delivery  price  of  45c  for 
six  days  remains. 

Montana  Publisher 

Missoula,  Mont. 

The  appointment  of  Lloyd  G. 
Schermer  as  publisher  of  the 
MimtouUan  and  Misaoula  Sen¬ 
tinel  was  announced  by  Richard 
E.  Morrison,  general  manager  of 
the  Lee  Newspapers  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Schermer  also  will  continue 
as  business  manager  of  the 
Missoulian-Sentinel. 


(Wis.)  News-Herald,  received  a  civic  tribute  recently.  In  the  picture,  t 
left  to  right,  are:  John  L.  Stauber,  bank  president;  Linwood  E.  Noyei,  | 
publisher  of  the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe;  Mr,  Quirt;  and  his  twin,  | 
Harold,  former  publisher  of  the  Stoughton  (Wis.)  Courier-Hub.  Hr.  | 
Noyes,  secretary  of  the  News-Herald  publishing  company,  is  a  former  1 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  | 
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PERMANENT  EXHIBIT — Every  day  is  Newspaper  Day  at  the  Chicago 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  but  unusually  large  crowds  are 
anticipated  during  Newspaper  Week  at  "The  Newspaper  in  America" 
display  which  opened  last  Aug.  9  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  exhibit, 


President’s  Proclamation 
Of  Newspaper  Week 

President  Kennedy's  proclamation  of  Newspaper  If  eek,  Oct.  14-20, 

is  as  follows: 

•  I  would  like  to  offer  by  greetings  to  the  nation’s  press  during 
this  observance  of  National  Newsi)aper  Week,  1962. 

•  Newsj)apers  play  a  vital  role  in  our  society.  They  have  been  called 
the  universities  of  the  people  and  rightly  so.  With  all  the  great 
advances  of  our  educational  system  and  the  spread  of  its  benefits 
to  an  ever  greater  part  of  the  population,  the  free  press  remains 
the  most  important  source  of  popular  political  education  without 
which  a  democracy  cannot  function.  The  responsibility  of  the 
press  in  fulfilling  its  role  is  great.  It  must  present  both  full  and 
accurate  news  and  informed  comment  which  puts  the  news  in 
perspective. 

•  A  gr»  at  part  of  the  attention  of  the  press  is  rightly  focused  on 
the  doings  of  our  government  at  home  and  abroad,  another  great 
part  on  the  foreign  scene.  By  what  it  says  on  these  topics  and 
the  way  it  says  it,  the  press  does  much  to  shape  and  focus  the 
nation’s  thoughts  on  these  important  matters. 

•  I  thiTik  we  are  fortunate  as  a  nation  in  having  a  press  that  tries 
to  live  up  to  these  responsibilities  with  progressively  higher 
standards. 

editor  8c  publisher  for  October  13,  1962 


which  is  the  gift  of  the  Robert  R.  McCormick  Charitable  Trust,  com¬ 
bines  history  and  current  practices  in  a  running  commentary  on  journal¬ 
ism.  The  section  pictured  above  features  the  work  of  comic  artists 
and  news  photographers. 


BOY  OF  THE  YEAR — John  Clark  of  the  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Courier-Press 
is  crowned  by  Jack  Bailey  as  "Newspaperboy  King  for  a  Day".  Members 
of  his  "court"  are  Kevin  Peterson,  Robert  Day,  and  Robert  Kelley,  all 
carriers  of  California  newspapers.  (Story  on  page  68.) 
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Publishers  Are  Challenged 
On  ‘Good  Gov’t.’  Pledge 


to  have  force,  courage  or  any  of 
the  attributes  we  look  for  in  a 
great  newspaper. 

“I  do  not  think  we  can  long 
separate  the  role  of  ownership 
from  editorial  responsibility 
without  the  product  gradually 
losing  its  force.” 

Message  for  Publishers 


UNITED'STATES  POSTAGE 


HORACE 

GREELEY, 


Both  Dilworth  and  Scranton  Rap  ’'^M^n^o^^thTTuMrsherf  3  • 

M.  puonsners  ana  competition  in  the  news- 

•!  o  •  liyf  •  O  1  political  Alters  said  the  P^nn-  papej.  field,  Mr.  Block  said  his 

Civil  Service  Mess  in  rennsylvania  syivama  Governorship  fight  is  “sour  keynote”  was  not  “ringing 

running  about  50-50  m  voters  editors;  it  is  ring- 

PiTTSBURGH  some  sharp  remarks  which  enthusiasm  for  the  candidates,  yQ^ » 

If  their  silence  can  be  con-  failed,  in  the  view  of  political  Simon  Elected  “The  failure  of  some  editors 

sidered  their  assent,  publishers  reporters  present,  to  exclude  and  owners  to  make  their  papers 

of  Pennsylvania’s  daily  and  even  the  incumbent  Democratic  In  their  own  election,  the  truly  representative  of  the 
weekly  newspapers  have  put  governor,  David  Lawrence,  from  PNPA  members  chose  Eugene  people,  truly  devoted  to  the  pub- 
themselves  on  a  political  spot  blame  for  the  spoils  system.  A.  Simon,  Tarentum  Valley  fie  welfare,  to  earn  the  right  to 

and  the  public  can’t  lose.  The  Democratic  nominee  Daily  News,  as  president;  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,”  Mr. 

After  both  candidates  for  fielded  several  questions  from  D.  Lee  Stoddard,  weekly  Elk-  Block  said,  “lies  in  the  fact  that 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  the  floor  with  calm  and  re-  land  Journal,  as  vicepresident,  they,  too,  like  so  many  of  their 
had  agreed  that  the  state  is  in  a  strained  language  until  he  was  Mr.  Simon  will  take  office  Jan.  1,  critics,  think  this  freedom  of  the 
mess,  economically  and  politic-  asked  why  he  had  tried  to  block  succeeding  Rotert  I.  McCracken,  press  is  something  that  inher- 

ally,  the  Democrat,  Richardson  a  grand  jury  investigation  of  Norristown  Times-HeroM.  ently  or  by  seizure  or  in  some 

W.  Dilworth,  asked  an  assemb-  affairs  in  Philadelphia.  That  Keynoting  the  convention,  other  fashion  belongs  to  them 
lage  of  editors  and  publishers  day’s  campaign  headlines  were  William  Block,  co-publisher  of  and  to  them  alone.” 
here:  “Will  you  give  me  a  pledge  made  in  the  newspaper  conven-  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  jjg  said  he  doesn’t  feel  that 
to  support  me,  if  I’m  elected,  in  tion  w'hen  he  lashed  out  emo-  asked:  “Do  you  know  of  a  monopoly  newspapers  per  se  are 
my  efforts  to  provide  good  tionally  at  “the  bums” — a  civic  single  great  newspaper  in  which  — “B;  ^11  depends  on  who  is 

government?”  group  —  who  were  trying  to  the  owner  was  not  the  driving  publisher  and  who  is  the  edi- 

Mr.  Dilworth,  who  is  running  smear  him  and  his  administra-  force  in  its  editorial  excellence?”  ^or  and  what  the  tradition  is. 
for  Governor  on  his  record  as  a  tion.  “The  role  of  the  owner,”  Mr.  There  are  some  monopoly  news- 

reform  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Several  moments  after  he  had  Block  elaborated,  “is  essential  papers  that  are  the  best  news- 
showed  a  flash  of  his  old  court-  stepped  down  from  the  platform  in  influencing  the  editorial  papers  in  these  United  States, 
room  experience  as  trial  attor-  Mr.  Dilworth  returned  with  his  character  of  a  newspaper  if  it  is  There  are  others  that  stink. 


U  N ITED  STATES  POSTAG E 


Speaking  from  experience — 
the  Post-Gazette  bought  out  the 
Sun-Telegraph,  then  gave  up  its 
own  building  and  moved  into  the 
Scripps-Howard  Press  plant  in 
a  common  printing  arrangement 
— Mr.  Block  commented  that 
smaller  newspapers  have  been 
able  to  make  good  use  of  new 
processes  while  efficiencies  have 
been  difficult  to  achieve  in  metro¬ 
politan  cities. 

“Unions,”  he  said,  “have 
resisted  change  and  automation, 
and  as  a  result  the  cost  squeeze 
has  taken  its  toll.” 

Sees  More  Newspapers 

Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Knickerbocker  News,  and 
vicepresident  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  also  spoke  of  the  problems 
of  survival  in  the  business.  How¬ 
ever,  he  forecast  that  “new  news¬ 
papers  will  outnumber  the 
decedents”  in  years  ahead. 

From  an  editor’s  viewpoint, 
Earl  Selby,  city  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  saw 
stronger  newspapers  if  pub¬ 
lishers  would  spend  more  to 
obtain  local  coverage.  He  as¬ 
serted  that  too  many  now  find 
it’s  easier  and  cheaper  to  fill  the 
newshole  with  wire  copy. 

Mr.  Selby  advocated  the  de- 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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POSTAL  SALUTE  to  Newspaper  Week  is  the  Post  Office  Department's 
reminder  of  the  special  issues  of  stamps  recognixing  the  traditions  of 
the  press.  In  addition  to  those  shown  here,  commemorative  stamps  have 
been  issued  on  the  300th  anniversary  of  printing  in  America,  1939; 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  1958;  and  Newspaperboys  of  America,  1952. 
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Nielsen  Set  to  Rate 
I  Papers’  Audiences 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Nielsen  Media  Service  has 
completed  a  pilot  study  in  three 
cities  and  is  now  ready  to  in¬ 
clude  newspapers  in  the  top  100 
markets  as  an  integral  part  of 
its  comparable  audience  rating 
studies  that  presently  cover  tv, 
magazines  and  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments. 

Donald  Mcdlathery,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  at  NMS, 
revealed  this  week  that  the 
major  newspapers  that  would  be 
on  the  list  to  be  analyzed  have 
already  expressed  an  interest 
in  sharing  some  of  the  financial 
cost  of  the  undertaking.  News¬ 
papers  would  be  assessed  a 
possible  $2,000  each,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  partici¬ 
pants,  he  estimated. 

‘Reasonable  Rate' 

NMS  would  offer  the  service 
to  advertising  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  at  a  “reasonable  rate,” 
according  to  Mr.  McGlathery. 
Charges  paid  for  NMS  data  on 
magazines  range  from  $6,000  to 
$18,000  a  year. 

The  pilot  tests  on  newspaper 
audiences  were  conducted  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  the  Twin 
Cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul. 

In  this  highly  competitive  and 
new  field  of  media  research, 
American  Research  Bureau  is 
also  conducting  pilot  studies  on 
newspapers,  Jack  Gross  of  the 
ARB  New  York  office  also  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ARB, 
however,  is  not  yet  ready  to  an¬ 
nounce  its  plans.  ARB  is  part 
of  the  C-E-I-R,  Inc.,  complex, 
and  C-E-I-R  with  its  giant  com¬ 
puters  is  the  largest  commercial 
data  processing  organization  in 
the  country. 

I  Data  Processing 

Data  processing  and  its  use  in 
media  selection  is  what  has 
brought  this  latest  development 
to  the  forefront.  Currently,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  no  data  on 
newspapers  comparable  to  that 
assembled  by  NMS  and  other 
services  on  tv,  magazines,  and 
radio  is  available.  With  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  linear  program¬ 
ming,  utilizing  computers,  that 
means  that  in  many  cases,  news¬ 
papers  are  not  receiving  the 
consideration  they  should  get 
when  national  advertising  is  be¬ 
ing  planned,  E&P  was  told. 

NMS  has  set  the  fall  of  1963 
as  a  target  date  to  have  the 


audience  data  on  the  100  top 
markets  available.  That  would 
involve  about  200  newspapers. 
It  would  mean  that  newspapers 
in  cities  under  200,000  popula¬ 
tion,  or  more  than  1500,  would 
still  be  “out  on  a  limb”  as  far 
as  comparisons  with  other  media 
are  concerned. 

“The  bulk  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  is  now  being 
invested  in  the  top  100 
markets,”  Mr.  McGlathery  said. 

Mr.  McGlathery  said  that  a 
number  of  advertising  agencies 
and  in  particular  the  distilleries 
have  been  putting  pressure  on 
NMS  to  include  newspapers  in 
their  studies.  Mentioned  among 
advertising  agencies  were  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Maxon, 
Inc.,  the  D’Arcy  Advertising 
Co.,  and  the  Kudner  Agency, 
Inc. 

Kind  of  Data  Sought 

The  kind  of  data  available  on 
tv,  magazines,  radio  and  the 
Sunday  supplements,  which 
NMS  proposes  to  collect  on 
newspapers  in  the  top  markets 
include  breakdowns  of  audiences 
by  male  and  female  age,  home 
characteristics,  such  as  income, 
education,  occupation,  age  of  the 
head  of  the  household,  family 
size,  incidence  and  age  of 
children,  and  also  county  sizes 
and  territorial  breaks. 

This  Week,  American  Weekly, 
and  Parade  are  the  only  news¬ 
paper  supplements  now  covered 
by  NMS.  Mr.  McGlathery  said 
some  clients  have  asked 
measurements  on  Family  Week¬ 
ly,  and  there  is  a  possibility  it 
may  be  included  later. 

Ed  Papazian,  associate  media 
director  of  BBDO,  who  is  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  with  linear 
programming  in  which  this 
agency  has  pioneered,  said 
BBDO  has  been  making  its  own 
studies  on  individual  news¬ 
papers  for  clients. 

“Newspapers  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  have  long  been  some¬ 
what  reluctant  to  provide  audi¬ 
ence  measurements,”  Mr.  Pa¬ 
pazian  said. 

Exceptions  cited  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  agency  media  directors 
were  the  New  York  News,  and 
its  “Profile  of  the  Millions,”  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  which  have 
had  studies  made  by  W.  R. 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


Simmons  and  Associates  Re¬ 
search  Inc.,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  the  Boston 
Globe,  analyzed  by  Carl  Nelson 
&  Associates,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  New  York  Times, 
and  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler. 

Willard  R.  Simmons,  presi¬ 
dent  of  W.  R.  Simmons  and  As¬ 
sociates  Research,  Inc.,  noted 
that  his  firm  had  done  the  New 
York  News  profile  in  1954,  1957 
and  again  this  year,  as  well  as 
the  studies  for  the  Bulletin  and 
Sun-Times. 

“It  is  undoubtedly  an  area 
that  has  been  much  neglected 
by  newspapers,  and  many  other 


newspapers  could  and  should 
pin  down  their  audiences  in  a 
definitive  manner  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  advertising  agencies  and 
advertisers,”  Mr.  Simmons  said. 

Two  of  the  newspapers  cited 
by  agency  media  men  are  part 
of  the  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers  (Philadelphia  Bulletin 
and  Boston  Globe)  and  Joseph 
Chamberlin,  president  of  that 
group,  noted  that  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  another  member 
of  the  group,  recently  completed 
a  Polk  study  on  readership, 
based  on  10,000  homes,  and  that 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  provides 
readership  data  as  part  of  its 
annual  Consumer  Analysis. 


Local  Rate  for  Political  Ads 
Boosts  Linage,  Cuts  Revenue 


That  Political  Indemnity 
Agreement  rate  introduced  late 
last  summer  by  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  (E&P, 
Aug.  18,  page  26)  has  paid  off 
in  linage  but  not  in  revenue 
“just  as  we  anticipated,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Leo  T.  O’Brien,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

He  reported  this  week  that 
the  Patriot  Ledger’s  1962  local 
and  national  primary  election 
linage  total  1,192  inches  more 
than  the  972  inches  carried  dur¬ 
ing  the  1958  primary  campaign. 
The  linage  gain  amounted  to  220 
lines,  up  23%.  Total  revenue  for 
1962,  however,  was  less  than 
that  of  1958  because  of  the  Po¬ 
litical  Indemnity  Agreement. 

Mr.  O’Brien  explained  that  his 
paper,  in  order  to  get  a  fair 
comparison  of  how  well  the  PIA 
rate  was  received  by  politicians, 
compared  primary  election  lin¬ 
age  and  revenue  for  the  years 
1962  and  1958  because  both 
years  were  non-presidential  elec¬ 
tion  years. 

He  said  that  1,152  inches,  or 
97%  of  the  linage,  ran  at  the 
PIA  rates,  while  40  inches,  or 
3%,  ran  at  the  non-PIA  rate. 

“The  reason  that  eight  out  of 
56  political  ads  did  not  run  at 
the  Political  Indemnity  Agree¬ 
ment  rate  was  because  the  ads 
were  small  in  size  and  candi¬ 
dates  didn’t  want  to  bother  with 
the  agreement.  In  other  cases, 
the  candidates  were  not  avail¬ 
able  to  sign  the  agreement,”  Mr. 
O’Brien  said. 


He  added  that  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  was  “enthusiastically”  re¬ 
ceived  by  private  citizens  as  well 
as  political  candidates,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  cooperation  was  received 
from  politicians  as  well  as  from 
ad  agencies  handling  advertis¬ 
ing  for  state-wide  candidates. 

According  to  the  political  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  effective  Aug.  1, 
and  published  in  the  Patriot 
Ledger  of  Aug.  7  as  a  full-page 
ad,  the  local  political  rate  with¬ 
out  the  indemnity  agreement 
ran  $4.80  per  inch  and  $3.26  per 
inch  with  the  agreement.  Na¬ 
tional  rate  without  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  $5.60  per  inch  and 
$3.36  with  the  agreement. 

Under  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  the  candidate  would  in¬ 
demnify  the  newspaper  for  dam¬ 
ages  assessed  by  a  court  and 
other  costs,  if  the  ad  proved 
libelous. 

Besides  NMS  and  other  Niel¬ 
sen  services,  Mr.  Papazian  noted 
that  magazines  and  tv  were  be¬ 
ing  constantly  subjected  to 
audience  studies  by  such  organ¬ 
izations  as  The  Pulse,  Inc., 
Alfred  Politz  Research,  Inc., 
ARB  Surveys,  Inc.,  and  W.  R. 
Simmons  and  Associates  Re¬ 
search,  and  that  radio  was  ade¬ 
quately  analyzed  by  Pulse  Sid- 
linger,  Nielson,  and  Hooper. 

In  the  case  of  newspapers, 
Mr.  Papazian  said  he  would  like 
to  get  audience  studies  on  dif¬ 
ferent  sections,  such  as  women’s 
pages,  food,  sports  and  business 
and  finance,  as  well  as  the  whole 
newspaper. 
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How  Computers  Fail 
In  Media  Choices 


How  computers  fail  in  solving  largest  possible  effect  for 
problems  of  media  selection  was  given  expenditure.” 
told  by  topflight  practitioners  .....  ... 

addressing  the  8th  annual  con-  ^papers 

ference  of  the  Advertising  Re-  “Our  reason  was  that  Gr 
search  Foundation  in  New  York  Britain  is  a  small  count 
last  week.  nooulated  bv  avid  newspa 


g  g  •'1  of  economics  at  Princeton,  noted 

I  the  “combinatorial  difficulty  in- 
^  volved  in  media  selection.” 

Mr.  Baumol  noted  that  in  con- 
•  sidering  different  combinations 

of  media  the  “magnitude  of  the 
problem  very  soon  becomes 
.  j.  totally  astronomical.”  Thus  a 

rgest  possible  effect  for  a  combination  of  three  out  of 
ren  expenditure.  possible  media,  gives  35 

British  Newspapers  different  sets  to  examine;  three 

out  of  10,  give  120  combina- 
“Our  reason  was  that  Great  tions;  three  out  of  100,  gives 
ritain  is  a  small  country,  161,000;  and  10  out  of  100, 


search  Foundation  in  New  York  Britain  is  a  small  country,  161,000;  and  10  out  of  100, 
last  week.  ^  populated  by  avid  newspaper  j-bg  number  of  combinations 

While  using  the  best  avail-  readers  who  are  seiwed  by  rela-  ^fows  to  in  excess  of  10,000,- 
able  equipment,  all  found  limita-  tively  few,  very  large  circula-  000,000. 

t  ons  they  did  not  hesitate  to  tion*  publications  and  almost  jje  estimated  it  would  take 
d  sclose.  (E&P,  Oct.  6,  page  18).  any  adult  audience  can  be  ^  media  planner  well  over 
Examples  were  also  cited  of  reached  through  them,”  he  ex-  50,000  years  to  complete  his 


plained 


survey  of  possibilities  if  he 


Data  l.arkine  helped  by  the  worked  steadily  12  hours  a  day, 

fact  that  readerships  of  the  j.jjj  days  a  week  on  the  job,  de- 

Admitting  “much  necessary  leading  daily  and  Sunday  news-  voting  no  more  than  one  min- 

data  is  lacking,”  William  T.  papers  and  the  leading  maga-  y^g  gf  bis  time  to  each  possible 

Moran,  vicepresident  and  man-  zines  of  Great  Britain  are  avail-  media  combination, 
ager  of  the  Young  &  Rubicam  able  as  a  result  of  surveys  regu-  “Fully  effective  media  selec- 
research  department,  expressed  larly  made  by  the  Institute  of  tion  requires  more  than  the  un¬ 


aided  human  intelligence. 

“The  marriage  between  pi’od- 


the  belief  his  agency  has  a  Practitioners  in  Advertising,  aided  human  intelligence, 
“practical  media  model  today.”  Duplication  tables  are  given,  “The  marriage  between  pi’od- 
It  has  been  trade-marked  as  such  as  the  number  of  people  ggt  and  copy  and  layout  and 
the  Y&R  “High  Assay  Media  who  read  all  of  any  group  of  media  —  polygamous  though  it 
Model.”  four  publications  included  in  the  may  sound — is  basically  indis- 

Mr.  Moran  said  it  could  be  study.  soluble,  and  the  choice  of  mar- 

used  “to  study  and  learn  from  “We  managed  to  formulate  riage  partners  can  surely  not 
the  top  media  minds  of  the  mathematically  the  problems  of  be  left  to  a  soul-less  machine, 
countrj',  identify  their  intuitive  determining  for  a  given  invest-  “The  electronic  calculator 
feelings  about  the  subtle  aspects  ment  which  combination  of  then,  cannot  do  everything;  in 
of  advertising,  and  then  turn  press  media  and  advertisement  f^gt,  its  role  is  bound  to  be  ex- 
around  and  use  this  knowledge  sizes  would  maximize  coverage  tremely  limited.” 
on  the  next  problem.”  or  average  impact  in  campaigns  Four  functions  a  computer 


Four  functions 


computer 


'Tn  a  sense  the  High  Assay  in  which  each  publication  car-  g^n  contribute  were  listed  as: 


Media  Model  studies  the  minds  ries  the  advertisement  just 
of  men,  teaches  itself,  and  grows  once,”  Mr.  Lee  said, 
increasingly  in  sophistication,”  Used  in  the  fall  of  1959  or 
Mr.  Moran  said.  “Shades  of  media  schedules  for  two  cam 


!s  the  advertisement  just  Systematically  undertake 

ce,”  Mr.  Lee  said.  to  reject  many  media  combina- 

Used  in  the  fall  of  1959  on  tions  that  are  highly  inefficient 
jdia  schedules  for^  two  cam-  from  the  client’s  point  of  view, 
.igns,  Mr.  Lee  said  it  was  2,  Explicitly  list  as  many  of 


‘Editorial  Values* 


clear  enough  from  sales  figures  the  remaining  combinations  as 
that  there  had  been  no  bad  jt  jg  desired  to  examine  and  list 


“We  have  a  new  era  of  com- 
petition  for  media  and  for 
brands.  To  the  media  salesman, 
as  this  researcher  sees  it,  it  Mi 


Two  Lessons 


as  this  researcher  sees  it,  it  Mr.  Lee  said  that  in  recent  3.  Indicate  the  cost  c 
means  back  to  selling  editorial  months  he  has  taken  up  the  conceived  requirements 
values  and  the  dynamics  of  media  planning  problem  again,  media  prejudices, 
media  use,  as  the  numbers  game  He  cited  two  “moral  lessons”  he  4  gyen  with  imperfect  data, 
is  taken  over  by  computers.  It  had  learned.  „  the  machine  can  be  extremely 


all  its  imperfections. 


AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


them  in  a  manner  highly  sug¬ 
gestive  and  helpful  to  the  de¬ 
cision  maker. 

3.  Indicate  the  cost  of  pre¬ 
conceived  requirements  and 


will  also  mean  the  strengthen-  “The  first  is  that  we  are  all  useful  in  showing  the  implica- 
ing  of  the  editor  as  the  guiding  lacking  in  a  coherent,  signifi-  tions  of  that  information  with 


hand  in  the  destinies  of  media,  cant  and  indisputable  mathe-  ^11  its  imperfections.  .  .  .  serving 
I’m  pretty  sure  it  will  pay  more  matical  theory  of  advertising  ^s  a  useful  check  on  the  media 

to  have  distinctive  character  response,”  he  said.  “Advertising  planner’s  reasoning  process _ 

than  simply  circulation.”  is  where  chemistry  was  in  the  which  the  media  planner 

Mr.  Moran  concluded  that  it  14th  century,  in  the  alchemists  himself  can  incorporate  into  his 
would  be  “some  time  yet  before  cell,  with  the  dried  frogs-legs  planning  procedures 

rt  vic.p,^ide„t 


Something  *Fishy* 

The  only  thing  “fishy”  about 
seafood  advertising  linage  is  the 
fact  that  newspapers  aren’t  get¬ 
ting  enough  “bites.” 


Recently  the  editors  of  Food 
Service  magazine  ordered  copies 
of  75  Friday  editions  of  news¬ 
papers  representing  practically 
every  state. 

Writing  about  this  random 
survey  which  took  place  during 
Lent,  a  time  of  increased  demand 
for  seafood,  Sue  Thomas  of  the 
food  publication’s  editorial  staff 
observed:  “Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  it  was  surprising  to  review 
restaurant  ads  only  to  find  that 
few  of  them  mentioned  seafood 
at  all!” 


Miss  Thomas  reported  that  of 
388  restaurant  ads,  only  103  of 
them  or  about  26%  made  any 
effort  to  mention,  much  less  mer¬ 
chandise,  seafood  entrees.  One 
newspaper  carried  a  block  of  24 
restaurant  ads,  only  one  of  which 
mentioned  seafood.  Some  news¬ 
papers  carried  no  restaurant  ads 
at  all  in  their  Friday  editions. 

“The  point  of  all  this  is  that 
seafood,  when  properly  mer¬ 
chandised,  is  a  good  seller  on 
Friday  or  any  other  day  of  the 
week.”  Miss  Thomas  wrote. 

“Encouragingly  enough,  the 
picture  isn’t  all  black.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  Friday  seafood  has  been 
highly  developed  by  restaurants 
in  many  cities.”  Miss  Thomas 
continued.  “The  ‘Friday  Fish 
Fry’  is  an  institution  in  some 
communities,  and  it’s  a  rare  res¬ 
taurant  in  these  places  which 
doesn’t  have  customers,  usually 
families,  lined  up  at  the  door 
beginning  at  about  5  p.m.  on  Fri¬ 
day.” 

Miss  Thomas  concluded:  “No 
doubt  about  it,  seafood  on  Fri¬ 
day  can  be  a  real  profit-pusher. 
Have  you  placed  your  ad  in  next 
Friday’s  paper?” 


co„,ple«,  aa  ZsZ'eiZ  of  aueh  a  B  j  wlS 

standard  practice.  Z’^riZalLi*  Zte  LSS 

We  have  a  ereat  deal  of  arduous  task.  4.  4.  n  j  j  1.  xi. 

learning  to  do,  and  so  does  the  “The  second  is  that  contrary  ^odel  fo^  dLiSrSinr  just 
model.  But  it  can  learn  awe-  to  popular  mythology,  the  com- 


learning  to  ao,  and  so  does  the  me  seconu  is  mat  contiaiy  ,  decision  making-  inst 

model.  But  it  can  learn  awe-  to  popular  mythology,  the  com-  .1,0,,  __  -f  v,  v  .u 

somely  fast,  especially  the  way  puter  is  no  substitute  for  ^hey  now.  ,f  you  believe  the 

we  are  using  it.”  ^  ®  thought.  Without  a  quantita-  trade  press,  reject  an  ad  or  even 

When  Al^  M.  Lee,  now  with  tive  mathematical  theory  to  a  whole  campaign  on  the  basis 
Trans-Canada  Airlines,  was  ^ide  its  application,  a  com-  of  a  single  memorability  score.” 
with  British  European  Airways  puter — except  for  trivial  data-  “For  these  advertisers,  use 
in  1958  and  1959,  he  used  com-  sorting  and  arithmetical  opera-  of  this  model  will  prove  to  be  a 
puters  to  study  the  problem  of  tions — is  useless.  Frogs  legs  and  more  serious  and  crippling  vice 
how  to  “determine  which  of  a  incantations  are  cheaper,  and  than  their  slavish  use  of  adver- 
group  of  newspapers  and  maga-  possibly  just  as  effective.”  tising  research  measurements,  ’ 


of  a  single  memorability  score.” 

“For  these  advertisers,  use 
of  this  model  will  prove  to  be  a 


group  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  should  be  used  to  get  the 


ssibly  just  as  effective.”  tising  research  measurements,” 
William  J.  Baumol,  professor  Mr.  Stanton  concluded. 
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And  how  about  you  newspaper 
advertising  executives?  Have  you 
contacted  your  local  restaurant 
owner  to  sell  him  on  placing  that 
ad  in  next  Friday’s  paper? 

Advertising  obviously  can  build 
more  seafood  sales,  but  few  res¬ 
taurants  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  built-in  seafood  bonanza. 

And  judging  from  Food  Serv¬ 
ice  magazine’s  survey,  few  news¬ 
papers  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  potential  linage  bonanza  in 
seafood  ads. 

BLISHER  for  October  13,  1962 


Lucius  Beebe 


AD  CAMPAIGNS; 


Rambler,  Studebaker 
Heavy  in  Papers 


Detroit 

American  Motors  will  launch 
the  biggest  Rambler  advertising 
campaign  (via  Geyer,  Morey, 
Ballard)  in  the  company’s  his¬ 
tory  during  the  1963  model  year, 
E.  B.  Brogan,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  announced  last  week. 

“\^ile  our  emphasis  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  newspaper  advertising, 
we  are  broadening  our  coverage 
in  magazine,  radio,  television, 
outdoor  posters  and  direct 
mail,”  Mr.  Brogan  said. 

One  major  pre-announcement 
ad  in  newspapers  announces 
the  doubling  of  the  Rambler 
warranty  to  24  months  or  24,000 
miles  and  another,  headlined 
“Add  up  the  Facts,  Subtract 
the  Fiction,”  shows  that 
Rambler-size  cars  have  become 
the  largest  single  segment  of 
the  automobile  market. 

Four-color,  full-page  adver¬ 
tisements  featuring  the  new 
1963  Rambler  Classic,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  V-8  and  American  appeared 
on  announcement  day  (Oct.  5) 
in  newspapers  equipped  to 
handle  four-color  printing  in 


key  market  areas,  he  said.  ROP 
color  was  used  for  the  first  time. 
Black  and  white  ads  were  used 
in  other  scheduled  papers. 

“It  is  the  most  extensive 
newspaper  ad  program  in 
Rambler  history,”  Mr.  Brogan 
said.  “Rambler  ranks  as  one  of 
the  largest  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers  among  all  products.” 

STUDEBAKER  HI-FI 

Detroit 

The  Studebaker  Corp.,  one  of 
the  American  automobile  in¬ 
dustry’s  non-Detroit  Small  Two 
as  opposed  to  Detroit’s  Big 
Three,  is  big-time  once  again 
in  its  print  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  (via  D’Arcy  Advertising 
Co.). 

Pioneers  among  the  car  com¬ 
panies  last  year  in  the  use  of 
Hi-Fi  advertising  in  the  na¬ 
tions  newspapers  —  inserting 
preprinted  four-color  pages  in 
the  daily  black  and  white  paper, 
Studebaker  is  using  the  same 
technique  for  its  ’63  models. 

Last  season’s  ads  were  devoted 
entirely  to  one  model,  the  Lark, 


Are  you  attracting 
your  share  of  key 
national  advertising? 


executives  who  decide  how 
and  where  advertising  dollars  are  spent. 
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but  the  new  campaign  will  fea¬ 
ture  four  of  Studebakers  ex¬ 
panded  line  of  cars  and  wagons 
— the  Avanti,  Wagonaire,  Gran 
Turismo  Hawk,  and  the  Cruiser. 

Hi-Fi  advertising  appeared 
in  nearly  330  newspapers  at 
latest  count,  starting  Oct.  3. 

Continuing  ROP  insertions  in 
newspapers  in  key  markets  also 
will  be  utilized  this  model  year 
along  with  magazine  insertions 
in  general  interest  publications, 
auto  enthusiast  publications, 
and  special  -  interest  magazines 
directed  toward  groups  of  po¬ 
tential  buyers.  TV  is  also 
scheduled. 

Studebaker’s  Hi-Fi  ads  are 
the  key  once  again  to  a  success¬ 
ful  introductory  period,  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  agency  feels.  This 
year  there  will  be  more  than 
36  million  four-color  insertions, 
enough  page  ads,  if  laid  end-to- 
end,  to  run  nearly  13,000  miles. 
The  year’s  campaign  will  give 
the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  company 
two  of  the  three  top  places  in 
the  all-time  Hi-Fi  race.  Knorr 
Soups  rank  first  and  Stude¬ 
baker  now  holds  both  second, 
and  third  with  its  two  intro¬ 
ductory  campaigns. 

The  company’s  Hi-Fi  ads  are 
run  either  as  factory-paid  inser¬ 
tions  in  selected  newspapers  or 
as  cooperative  ads  inserted  by 
the  factory  and  local  dealers  in 
other  papers. 

The  thinking  behind  this  use 
of  preprint  color  to  introduce 
Studebaker’s  1963  cars  was 
explained  this  week  by  Lew 
Minkel,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  marketing. 

I  When  this  medium  was  used 
for  the  first  time  in  1961,  sales 
for  the  model  year  1962  climbed 
46%  ahead  of  the  year  before, 
according  to  Mr.  Minkel.  The 
1  repeat  this  year  was  enthusi- 
'  astically  endorsed  as  a  “traffic 
!  builder”  by  the  Studebaker 
National  Dealers  Council. 

Total  preprint  run  this  year 
was  39,000,000.  That  figure 
includes  a  two-tabloid-page 
spread  in  the  New  York  Sunday 
News  Oct.  14.  The  complete 
schedule  called  for  a  total  of 


324  newspapers,  of  which  167 
were  paid  for  as  factory  ads, 
and  147  were  bought  coopera¬ 
tively  with  the  factory  paying 
for  the  preprint  rolls  and  local 
dealers  paying  the  space  rates. 
Eight  percent  of  the  total  dealer 
organization  participated. 

Studebaker  had  planned  to  use 
the  new  in-register  Spectacolor 
of  the  News  during  the  first 
week  of  October.  When  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  new  method  was 
delayed,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Preprint  Corp.  Bruce  Logan, 
vicepresident,  was  able  to  have 
an  additional  3,000,000  printed 
of  the  “wall-paper”  design  for 
the  News  run. 

Gordon  Baird,  account  execu¬ 
tive  at  D’Arcy,  said  that  Stude¬ 
baker  increased  its  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  appropriation  over  the  same 
period  last  year  for  introduction 
of  the  ’63  Avanti,  Lark,  Wagon¬ 
aire,  Grand  Turismo,  Hawk,  and 
Cruiser  models.  He  said  that  the 
preprint  spectacular  represented 
an  investment  of  approximately 
$600,000,  of  which  $325,000  was 
for  newspaper  space. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year, 
Studebaker  is  buying  the  “Mr. 
Ed”  talking  horse  program  on 
tv.  This  program  costs  $3,000,000 
for  the  year  for  time  and  talent, 
he  said. 

Newspapers  receive  66%  of 
the  total  Studebaker  appropria¬ 
tion,  according  to  Mr.  Baird. 


SEAGRAM  IN  COLOR 
Seagram-Distillers  Company 
is  scheduling  an  “unprece¬ 
dented”  volume  of  Christmas 
advertising  (via  Warwick  & 
Legler  Inc.)  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  on  outdoor 
posters  in  support  of  Seagram 
brands  during  the  1962  holiday 
gift-selling  season. 

A  combined  total  of  673  news¬ 
papers  in  markets  throughout 
the  country,  and  28  national 
consumer  magazines,  will  fea¬ 
ture  Christmas  advertising  for 
Seagram’s  7  Crown  Whiskey, 
Seagram’s  V.O.  Canadian  Whis- 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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SERVICE 

UTIN-AMERICAR 

FEATURES 

COVER 


PAN-AMERICAN  REPORT” 
“KNOW  YOUR  HEMISPHERE” 
“MEXICO  REPORT” 
“SPANISH  LANGUAGE  REPORT’ 
“WOMEN  OF  LATIN-AMERICi 


AD  AGENCIES; 

Air  Force 
Landed  by 

The  $1,500,000  Air  Force 
Recruitinf?  account  for  1963  has 
been  landed  by  the  New  York 
office  of  MacManus,  John  & 
Adams,  Inc.,  it  was  announced 
by  Ernest  A.  Jones,  agency 
president. 

The  account,  awarded  through 
the  Air  Force  Procurement  Office 
at  Olmstead,  Pa.,  will  be  handled 
by  Richard  P.  Monley  who  has 
been  transferred  from  MJ&A’s 
Bloomfield,  Mich.,  office  to  New 
York  as  vdcepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  on  the  Air 
Force  contract. 

*  *  * 

ARMY  .\CCOlNT  OPEN 

The  Secretar>’  of  the  Army 
has  announced  that  the  national 
advertising  contract  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Recruiting  Ser\’ice  will  be 
negotiated  during  the  next  five 
months.  Award  of  the  contract 
will  be  made  about  February  28, 

1963.  The  contract  will  cover  the 
period  July  1,  1963  to  June  30, 

1964,  with  two  renewable  one- 
year  options. 

The  current  U.S.  Army 
Recruiting  advertising  contract, 


Account 

MacManus 

scheduled  to  expire  June  30, 
1963,  has  been  held  by  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc.,  since 
July  1960.  D-F-S  has  serviced 
the  account  continuously  since 
October,  1952.  Amount  of  the 
contract  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  approximately 
$1,000,000. 

The  scope  of  the  account  and 
the  variety  of  services  required 
make  it  desirable  to  limit  the 
competition  to  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  agencies  with  an  annual 
domestic  billing  of  ten  million 
dollars  or  more.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  is  sending  letters 
to  all  listed  agencies  having  the 
required  gross  billing  inviting 
them  to  compete  for  this  con¬ 
tract. 

Agencies  that  wish  to  compete 
will  be  required  to  complete  a 
questionnaire  which  wdll  provide 
data  on  the  agency  organization, 
experience,  and  ability.  Deadline 
for  submission  of  this  question¬ 
naire  is  November  10,  1962. 

Eligible  and  interested  agen¬ 
cies  who  did  not  receive  invita¬ 
tions  to  compete  may  wTite 


Tulsans 
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To 
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and 

Spare 


with  a  family 
income  of  $7,112r .  . 
6%  higher  than  the 
national  average* 

All  this  means  a 
marvelous  market 
for  your  product, 
whatever  it  be. 

You  sell  it  best  in 
the  Tulsa  World  and 
The  Tulsa  Tribune, 
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MORNING 
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directly  to  the  Chief,  Office  of 
Personnel  Operations,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.,  ATTN:  Publicity 
Office,  EPD. 

*  *  * 

AGENOES  MERGE 

A  major  development  in  the 
history  of  Chicago  advertising 
was  announced  last  week  when 
two  of  the  top  10  agencies — 
Post,  Morr  &  Gardner,  Inc.,  and 
Keyes,  Madden  &  Jones — 
merged,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Combined  billings  of  the 
merged  agencies  are  in  excess 
of  $30,000,000,  with  new  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  offing  expected  to 
boost  the  total  to  $40,000,000. 
Executive  lineup  and  the  corpor¬ 
ate  name  of  the  agency  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  date,  but 
Freeman  Keyes  will  be  named 
board  chairman  and  Carl  M. 
Post  will  be  president. 

*  *  * 

HILLENRRAND  TO  JMT 

W.  R.  Hillenbrand  will  leave 
his  position  as  executive  vice- 
president  and  director  of  Lam¬ 
bert  &  Feasley,  Inc.,  to  join  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  on 
Oct.  15.  He  will  assume  account 
responsibilities  as  a  management 
supervisor. 

Prior  to  his  association  with 
L&F,  Mr.  Hillenbrand  had  been 
president  of  Bryan  Houston, 
Inc.  He  began  his  career  with 
Procter  &  Gamble  and  spent  15 
years  with  P&G. 

Merrell  E.  Boyce,  senior  vice- 
president  of  L&F  and  closely 
connected  with  the  $6,000,000 
Philips  Petroleum  account,  will 
be  announcing  his  future  plans 
shortly. 

*  *  « 

BATES  IN  GERMANY 

Ted  Bates  &  Company,  Inc., 
opened  an  ad  agency  in  Frank¬ 
furt,  W.  Germany  on  Oct.  8.  It 
is  known  as  Ted  Bates  Werbege- 
sellschaft  mbh. 

The  new  agency  offers  a  com¬ 
plete  service,  boasts  a  staff  of 
35  people,  and  is  headed  by 
Robert  P.  Eaton,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Fritz  K.  Wolff,  direc- 
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tor  of  creative  operations. 

Full-page  ads  appeared  Oct.  6- 
7  in  West  German  newspapers. 
The  headline:  “Die  Ted  Bates 
Werbegesellschaft  mbh.  begrubt 
ihre  zukunftigen  Mitarbeiter  in 
Deutschland !  Ted  Bates— die 
Agentur  des  U.S.P.  (Unique 
Selling  Proposition)” — whatever 
all  that  means. 

* 

employmi:nt  stable 

Employment  in  advertising 
agencies  is  expected  to  remain 
stable  through  the  final  quarter 
of  1962,  according  to  a  survey 
of  some  2000  businessmen  con¬ 
ducted  by  Manpower,  Inc.,  tem¬ 
porary  help  and  business  service 
firm. 

Seventy-four  percent  of  agen¬ 
cies  polled  expect  employment  to 
remain  at  present  levels,  while 
20%  anticipate  an  increase.  Two 
percent  expect  employment  to 
decrease;  the  remainder  gave  no 
opinion. 

*  *  * 

F&S&R  PROMOTIONS 

Sev^eral  new  appointments  in 
the  media  department  of  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross — New  York 
have  been  announced  by  Donald 
E.  Leonard,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  media. 

Francis  P.  Delaney,  media 
buyer,  and  Dorothy  Shahinian, 
assistant  to  the  m^ia  director, 
have  been  named  associate  media 
directors.  Lucille  Giorelli,  super¬ 
visor  of  estimating,  has  been 
promoted  to  media  buyer.  Mary 
Meahan  has  joined  the  staff  as 
a  media  buyer. 

*  *  « 

.AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Byrde,  Richard  &  Pound 
has  been  appointed  agency  for 
Amalgamated  Publishers,  Inc., 
publishers  of  Negro  newspapers. 

*  «  * 

•  Airtemp  Division  of  Chrys¬ 
ler  Corp.  has  transferred  its 
account  from  Grant  Advertising, 
Inc.,  to  Cunningham  &  Walsh. 

• 

Adventists  Run  Tab 
Section  in  L.A.  Times 

The  Southern  California  Con¬ 
ference  of  Seventh-Day  Advent¬ 
ists  recently  presented  its  story 
of  “people  with  a  future”  via  an 
eight-page  tabloid  section  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times. 

According  to  James  Bartlett, 
Times  religious  advertising 
director,  the  section  marked  the 
first  attempt  by  a  religious 
organization  to  get  across  its 
story  in  a  newspaper  section. 

• 

Twiddy  Joins  BNF 

John  W.  Twiddy,  senior  media 
buyer  with  MacManus,  John  & 
Adams,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  media  relations  of 
Brand  Names  Foundation,  Inc. 
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San  Francisccr^One  Buy! 


The  buy— big  enough  to  match  this  big  market, 
and  then  some!  You  get  476,495  circulation 
with  the  new  Examiner- News  Call  Bulletin 
buy— largest  anywhere  in  northern  California. 
With  the  lowest  milline.  The  rate’s  $1.50  a 
line.  A  new  folder  is  out  on  the  coverage 
you  get.  Ask  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 

MORNING 

NEWS  CALL  BULLETIN 

EVENING 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

<  i 

Albany  Times-Union  Las  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  New  York  Journai-American  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American  New  York  Mirror  The  American  Weekly 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  San  Antonio  Light  Puck— The  Comic  Weekly  ' 

San  Francisco  Examiner 


paper  sen'ice.  Brands  included 
are  Admiral,  Frigidaire,  Gaffers 
&  Saltier,  General  Electric, 

Hotpoint,  Kelvinator,  Kitchen- 
Aid,  Modem  Maid,  Norge, 

O’Keefe  &  Merritt,  Philco,  Pre¬ 
way,  RCA  Whirlpool,  Tappan, 
Thermador,  Waste  King  Uni¬ 
versal,  Westinghouse,  and 
No  sooner  did  United  States  Youngstown  Kitchens. 

Steel  Corp.’s  market  develop-  These  mats  —  with  editorial 
ment  division  announce  plans  and  additional  advertising  mate- 
for  its  October  dryer  promotion  rial — will  enable  newspapers  to 
(E&P,  Sept.  29,  page  18)  then  publish  special  pages  and  sec- 
it  was  back  in  the  news  with  tions  on  automatic  dishwashers 
details  for  its  promotion  of  as  “Steel  Product  of  the  Month’’ 
dishwashers  as  the  “Steel  Prod-  for  November, 
uct  of  the  Month”  for  Novem-  p 

ber. 

Harold  O.  Drosethes,  industry  The  National  Electrical 
manager  -  consumer  products.  Manufacturers  Assn.  (NEMA) 
market  development  division,  has  provided  two  clipsheets  of 
U.S.  Steel,  said  a  newspaper  dishwasher  editorial  material  for 

service  of  advertising  and  edi-  inclusion  in  the  service  which  _  _ 

torial  materials  has  already  will  be  distributed  by  Metro  dealers, 
been  issued.  He  added  that  97  Newspaper  Service  to  approxi-  For  s 
utilities  plan  dishwasher  promo-  mately  4,000  newspapers.  In  ad-  markets 
tions  this  year,  an  increase  of  dition,  the  Bureau  of  Advertis-  ads  for 
45  over  1961.  ing.  ANPA,  will  release  copies  in  20  r 

to  its  members.  In  ei 

18  ManufarturPK  National  advertising  support-  group  i 

To  enable  newspapers  to  par-  ing  the  program  includes  a  full-  workini 
ticipate  in  the  promotion  of  color  spread  in  Life  on  Nov.  2;  on  nev 
dishwashers,  U.  S.  Steel  has  is-  the  U.S.  Steel  Hour  on  the  CBS  tributoi 
sued  a  newspaper  service  of  ad-  network,  Oct.  31;  direct  mail  to  stimula 
vertising  and  editorial  mate-  customer  manufacturers  and  re-  point-o: 
rials.  tailers;  page  ads  in  Home  encoun 

Advertising  mats  of  18  dish-  Furnishings  Daily,  and  in  Elec-  ^ 

washer  makers  are  offered  in  trical  Merchandising  Week;  and 
the  center  spread  of  the  news-  a  complete  point-of-purchase  Auto 


97  Utilities 
Back  Push  for 
Dishwashers 


HAIL  AND  FAREWELL — Executives  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  turned  out  last  week  enmass  for  farewell  party  for  Norman  J. 
Greer  (seated  at  head  of  table),  account  executive  in  the  Bureau's 
Eastern  sales  office.  In  the  photo  are:  seated,  left  to  right:  Harold 
Licker,  William  J.  Solch,  Mr.  Greer,  Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  Bureau 
president,  Leo  Bogart,  Ted  Barash,  and  Allen  B.  Sikes;  standing,  left  to 
right,  Donald  Stevens,  Joseph  W.  Morgan,  Leigh  Dimond,  Thomas 
Murphy,  Samuel  Rovner,  George  Lloyd,  Steven  Ahmuty,  Irvin  Hoff,  John 
Holiapfel,  Richard  Paige,  Mark  Arnold,  and  Robert  McLauchlen,  Mr, 
Greer,  who  was  with  the  Bureau  10  years,  plans  to  take  an  extended  trip 
to  Mexico 


Largest  in  the  Entire  Southwest 
and  still  growing! 


News-Journal 

Papers 

ONE-RATE-FOR-ALL 

gives  you  economical 
coverage  of  Delaware, 
America's  only 

SINGLE-RATE 
k  SINGLE-STATE  . 

market  area 


Daily  Combined 


Sunday 


(Morch  31,  1962  Publisher's  Stotement, 
Six  Months  Average) 


Handles  Valiant  Ads 

Appointment  of  Daniel  E. 
Wagner  as  national  account  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Valiant  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  announced  by 
Richard  T.  O’Reilly,  vicepresi- 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  and 
manager  of  Ayer’s  Detroit 
Office.  Mr,  Wagner  has  been 
N.  W.  Ayer  merchandising  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Plymouth  and 
Valiant  since  joining  the  agency 
in  May,  1960. 
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For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
or,  News- Journal  Papers, 
^Wilmington,  Delaware^^ 


Published  by  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  (Company 
Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency 


paper— with  68%  total  weekday  coverage  of  all 
home-owning  families.  No  other  newspaper  in  any 
of  America’s  five  biggest  volume  markets  gives 
its  advertisers  such  saturation  home  coverage. 
To  sell  The  Detroit  Homeowner,  just  use  The 
Detroit  News. 


In  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area,  families  own 
71%  of  the  market’s  million-plus  homes.  That’s 
the  highest  home  ownership  ratio  among  the 
nation’s  24  largest  markets.  To  get  your  product 
message  into  their  homes,  all  you  need  is  The 
News.  The  Detroit  News  is  Detroit’s  home  news¬ 


The  Detroit  News 


New  York  Office:  30  East  42nd  street  •  Cfiicaie  Office:  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Tribune  Tower  •  Pacific  Office:  785  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  •  Miami  Beach:  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Road 


Cowles  Issues 
Stock  to  Buy 
Family  Circle 

Cowles  Magazine  and  Broad¬ 
casting  Inc.,  publisher  of  Look, 
is  acquiring  Family  Circle  mag¬ 
azine  through  the  issuance  of 
stock. 

Gardner  Cowles,  president, 
said  the  Cowles  company  will 
issue  6,000  preferred  shares  and 
312,500  common  shares  of  its 
stock  in  payment  for  Family 
Circle. 

The  acquisition  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  directors  of  both 
companies,  but  is  subject  to  cer¬ 
tain  approvals  by  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  to  the  issuance  of  a 
Treasury  ruling,  as  to  the  tax 
consequences  of  the  transaction. 

Family  Circle,  a  monthly 
magazine  edited  for  home-mak¬ 
ers,  is  sold  primarily  in  27,000 
supermarkets  and  grocery 
stores.  It  has  a  circulation  of 
nearly  7,000,000  per  issue.  It 
published  approximately  $14,- 
000,000  of  advertising  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

The  acquisition  marks  the 
third  for  the  Cowles  firm  in 
three  months.  In  July,  the  com¬ 


pany  entered  the  book  field 
through  the  purchase  of  The 
Volume  Library,  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  In  August,  Cowles  pur- 
purchased  the  Gainesville  (Fla.) 
Daily  Sun. 

• 

Williamsport  Grit 
To  Sell  for  Itself 

The  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit 
is  currently  establishing  its  own 
representative  offices  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Detroit, 
according  to  Gilbert  E.  White- 
ley,  advertising  director. 

He  said  that  Doyle  &  Hawley, 
Inc.,  West  Coast  representatives 
which  recently  merged  with  The 
Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  will  continue 
to  represent  Grit  on  the  West 
Coast  “if  it  wants  to.” 

Details  on  the  staffs  of  Grit’s 
new  offices  will  be  announced 
next  week,  Mr.  Whiteley  said, 
adding  that  the  decision  to  open 
its  own  representative  offices 
came  as  a  result  of  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott, 
Inc.  (E&P,  Oct.  6,  page  16). 

• 

Daily  Joins  AFA 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  has 
become  a  member  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America, 
according  to  Marshall  Hough, 
vicepresident  of  AFA’s  member¬ 
ship  services  division. 


Ad  Campaigns 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

key,  and  Seagram’s  Extra  Dry 
Gin,  according  to  George  E. 
Mosley,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion. 

The  extensive  newspaper 
schedule  will  feature  four-color 
and  two-color  insertions  in 
several  markets. 

*  *  * 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

•  Black  and  white  newspaper 
adaptions  of  Brown-Forman 
Distillers  Corp.’s  color  ads  in 
magazines  for  its  Christmas 
package  advertising  of  Old 
Forester  and  Early  Times  bour¬ 
bons  will  be  coordinated  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  some  300  major  news¬ 
papers  across  the  U.S.  at  the 
same  time  the  magazine  ads 
are  running. 

*  *  * 

•  The  Sally  Hansen  Division 
of  Maradel  Products,  Inc.,  is  be¬ 
ing  promoted  in  a  nation-wide 
newspaper  ad  campaign  (via 
Kastor,  Hilton,  Chesley,  Clifford 
and  Atherton,  Inc.)  in  133 
markets  featuring  Sally  Han¬ 
sen’s  “Hard-As-Nails”  finger¬ 
nail  strengthener  and  “Nail 
growth  Protein,”  nail  growth 


Wilson  Elected  Prexy 
Of  New  England  NAEA 

Boston 

James  H.  Wilson  of  the  Stam¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Advocate  was 
elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association  dur¬ 
ing  its  annual  meeting  here. 

Other  officers  elected  are: 
Charles  H.  Miller,  Milford 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Gordon  E.  MacPherson, 
Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Nelson  Demers, 
Middletown  (Conn.)  Press, 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Wilson  succeeds  Kenneth 
L.  Newberry  of  the  Ansonia 
(Conn.)  Sentinel. 

Winter  meeting  of  the 
NENAEA  will  be  held  in  Bos¬ 
ton  Feb.  25-26.  The  summer 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Har- 
wich-on-the-Sea,  June  23-25. 

Kay  Aldous  Joins 
Representative  Firm 

J.  Kay  Aldous  has  been  named 
to  fill  the  newly-created  post  of 
public  relations  director  for 
American  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  Inc.  in  New  York,  it  was 
announced  by  Warren  E.  Grieb, 
general  manager  ANR  services 
national  advertising  for  week¬ 
lies  and  small  dailies.  Mr.  Al- 


conditioner. 

♦  *  ♦ 

•  Renfield  Importers,  Ltd., 
which  recently  took  over  the 
complete  marketing  function  on 
Paul  Jones  Blended  whisky,  will 
break  its  first  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  (via  Grey  Advertising, 
Inc.)  during  the  upcoming  holi¬ 
day  season. 

*  *  * 

•  A  series  of  ads  will  promote 
Borden’s  Instant  Coffee  in  97 
local  newspapers  in  most  areas 
of  the  country  through  October 
and  November.  Copy  will  stress 
a  stronger  formulation  being 
used. 


dous  worked  as  a  sports  writer 
for  the  Deseret  News  for  over 
four  years  after  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Utah. 
He  was  supervisor  of  public 
relations  for  Hercules  Powder 
Company’s  Bacchus  Works  in 
Magna  for  nearly  two  years, 
and  for  the  past  year  has  been 
editor-manager  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  South  Salt  Lake 
County,  the  Holladay  Neighbor. 

• 

Maloy,  Dean  of  Auto 
Admen,  Retires  at  84 

Harry  Maloy,  considered  the 
dean  of  automotive  managers 
for  any  newspaper  in  the  U.S., 
has  retired  at  the  age  of  84 
after  53  years  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

Mr.  Maloy  started  his  career 
at  the  age  of  22  and  was  auto¬ 
motive  manager  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  since  1921.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  as  an  automotive 
consultant. 

• 

Files  Bankruptcy 

Capital  Mat  Service,  Inc., 
which  last  summer  took  over 
the  ad  mat  services  of  the  bank¬ 
rupt  Meyer  -  Both  Company 
(E&P,  May  26,  page  63),  has 
filed  bankruptcy  proce^ings, 
listing  tentative  liabilities  of 
$267,112  as  of  Sept.  21  and 
assets  of  $180,112. 
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Editorials  published  in  The  Washington  Post 
are  quoted  in  The  Congressional  Record  more 
irequently  than  those  of  any  _  -  ^  ^ 

Other  newspaper  in  the  world. 


Seoate  Gr«m|i  V«it*** 
Bill  for  Pay  KaWfl. 
Po4ai  Rjilr 


Tlje  Congressional  Record  fT';‘ 

January— September,  1962  'li;- IT*-* - " 


FIRST  IN  WASHINGTON 


IN  CIRCULATION 
IN  ADVERTISING 


Bulk  and  Continuity  Rates  Apply  to  Both  Color  and  Block  and  White. 

Repretented  by:  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker-  N.  Y.,  Chic.,  Del.,  Atlanta,  Phil.,  San  Fran.,  Los  Angeles;  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Ltd.— London;.  Senor  G.  Enriquez  Simoni— 
A^exico  City;  Allin  Assoc.— Toronto  &  Montreal;  Hal  Winter  Co.,  Florida  Hotel  &  Resorts,  Miamt  Beach;  Tom  McGill,  New  England  Hotel  &  Resorts,  W.  Roxbury,  Mass.; 
Lou  Robbins,  N.  Y.  &  N.  J,  Hotel  &  Resorts,  1265  B'way.,  N.  Y.;  Grant  Webb  Co.,  Fin.  Adv.  —  N.  Y.,  Chic.,  Son  Fran.,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle;  Puck, The  Comic  Weekly; 

AAember,  AAelropcIiton  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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ACCOUNTANT  ADVISES 


Court  Ruling  Favors 
Retention  of  Profit 


The  significance  of  a  recent  about  $2  million  over  its  history, 
Tax  Court  decision  involving  while  earning  $3.3  million. 

the  accumulation  of  earnings  by 

1  i-  t  i  2d  Reasons  Oi%'en 

a  newspaper  publisher  was  out¬ 
lined  by  an  accountant  at  the  in  this  case,  the  newspaper 
recent  meeting  of  the  Institute  listed  some  19  grounds  to  show 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  that  its  accumulations  were  rea- 
Finance  Officers  in  Denver.  sonable,  and  later  added  six 
Stephen  H.  Hart,  partner  in  more,  including  the  need  for: 
Holland  &  Hart,  Denver,  de-  (1)  air  conditioning;  (2)  a 
scribed  how  present  law  allows  parking  lot: 
any  corporation  to  grow  and  equipment;  ,  , 
expand  to  either  new,  related,  (5)  replacement  of  usable  but 
and  even  unrelated,  active  lines  obsolete  equipment,  and 
of  business  by  using  retained  buying  out  certair 
earnings.  stockholders  in  an  a 

The  particular  case  he  cited  Mr,  Hart  said  the  court  held 
was  that  of  James  M.  Pierce  that  the  company  was  justified 
Corporation  (38  TC  64)  in  in  accumulating  funds  sufficient 
which  the  court  ruled  last  to  meet  operating  expenses  for 
August  that  the  company,  pub-  at  least  one  year.  The  court  also 
lishing  farm  newspapers  in  observed  that  the  newspaper, 
Iowa,  was  not  subject  to  the  with  competitive  conditions  in 
accumulated  earnings  tax  for  mind,  was  actively  considering 
years  involving  retention  of  installation  of  new  lithograph- 
earnings  of  several  hundred  ing  equipment  during  the  period 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  news-  before  the  court,  and  actually 
paper  had  paid  dividends  of  purchased  a  small  experimental 


MONEY  TALKS — Seen  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  at  Denver:  Left  to  right — 
Wendell  Willmarth,  Salem  Oregon  Statesman-Journal;  Dell  B.  Stafford, 
St.  Louis  PostDispatch;  Arne  L.  Sunde,  Everett  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald, 
and  Raymond  D.  McGee,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

(3)  lithographing  press  with  the  intention  of  to  many  newspapers.  Many 

(4)  new  elevators;  going  into  such  work  on  a  large  cases  have  considered  reten- 

scale.  The  paper  was  also  tions  of  earnings  on  grounds  of 
(6)  keenly  aware  of  growing  com-  the  necessity  of  reserves  for 
minority  petition  to  its  farm  paper  by  competitive  contingencies.  These 
radio  and  television,  and  felt  it  reserves  have  the  general  prob- 
necessary  to  be  in  sound  finan-  lem  of  reserves  for  intangfible 
cial  condition  to  meet  this  com-  contingencies.  The  grounds  will 
petitive  threat.  be  useful  and  will  be  believed  if 

The  court  said  it  wouldn’t  they  are  realistic,  not  fanciful 

give  too  much  weight  to  some  of  — if  the  court  thinks  that  a 

these  factors,  since  intentions  prudent  business  man  would 
were  not  manifested  by  any  con-  have  retained  funds  for  these 
Crete  and  definite  course  of  con-  hazards. 

duct.  However,  the  court  said  it  “The  newspaper  field  seems  to 
would  not  disregard  the  evi-  afford  a  multitude  of  genuine 
dence,  since  it  was  apparent  reasons  for  holding  back  a  sub- 
that  these  needs  were  discussed  stantial  portion  of  earnings, 
at  meetings  of  the  board  of  Your  capital  equipment  items 
directors  and  that  the  directors  are  very  expensive,  and  growing 
stated  their  views  that  a  strong  in  cost.  Retention  of  earnings 
financial  position  should  be  for  purchase  of  new  equipment 
maintained  to  meet  these  poten-  or  replacement  of  obsolete 
tial  liabilities.  equipment  must  therefore  be 

“In  reading  the  opinion,”  Mr.  very  high. 

Hart  commented,  “it  is  rather  “It  is  also  obvious  that 
clear  that  the  general  flavor  of  changing  over  some  of  your 
the  evidence  put  on  by  the  present  equipment  to  modem 

newspaper  was  very  important  needs  is  an  extremely  expensive 
to  the  court.  The  taxpayer  would  process  which  must  be  reserved 
have  been  better  off  had  it  had  against.  Competition  in  your 
somewhat  more  specific  plans  industry  is  fierce  in  many  areas, 
for  future  needs,  but  apparently  and  the  profit  squeeze  has  come 
the  court  was  convinced  of  the  on  you  in  a  hard  way.  The  most 
genuineness  of  its  reasons  for  careful  planning  is  needed  to 
retaining  sizable  surplus  after  maintain  profits,  with  your 
dividends.  great  investment  and  ever 

“The  reference  to  competitive  higher  operational  costs, 
conditions  is  interesting,  and  I  “The  accumulated  earnings 
know  this  is  of  great  concern  tax  should  not  be  a  Sword  of 

Damocles  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  your  directors  in  daily 
operation.  But  you  should  keep 
it  in  mind,  and  never  fail  to 
remind  the  directors  of  the 


This  is  36  pt. 
Raleigh  Cursive 


And  take  it 
from  this  nobleman, 
it's  more  than  being 
just  polite. 

Registered  trademarks 
like  Teletype 
need  an  initial  cap 
to  be  right! 


Telmtypo  alwmys 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you're  open  to  claims  Tor  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
name;  for  Invasion  of  Privacy,  Piracy, 
Plogiorism  or  Violation  of  Copyright. 


TheM  SPECIAL  HAZARDS  are  rise  eeb. 
feet  of  SPECIAL  EXCESS  INSlHtANCE  we 
hove  built  to  protect  PubBebOf* 
eesbarrossing  lest. 

Used  Nation-wide;  adequate, 

I  sotisfactory  ond  qsiHe  iweepmufye 

_  Write  for  details  and  rates. 


CORPORATION  SuesiDlARY  OF  Eh\trK  iompofty  iNC. 

Department  54  K,  5555  Touhy  Avenue  e  Skokie,  Illinois 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m), 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times- Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e). 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e).  Providence  Journal  (m&s), 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s), 
Torrington  Register  (e), 

’.Vaterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


Grocery  buying  is  the  biggest 
food  news  in  New  England! 

Sure  the  fishing’s  fine  in  the  New  England 
region’s  lakes,  and  along  its  coasts.  And 
the  state  of  Maine  is  almost  synonymous  with 
lobsters!  But  it’s  bigger  news  for  food 
advertisers  that  New  England  families  are  the 
nation’s  biggest  s|x?nders  when  it  comes  to 
groceries.  Their  .51,115  per  household  food 
sales  ranks  them  number  one  among  all  U.  S. 
regions.  And  the  figures  are  up  29.8%  over 
ten  years  ago! 

Newspapers  sell  New  England 

You  are  assured  up  to  100%  household  coverage 
by  city  zones  via  local  daily  Newspapers. 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 


/  JL\ 


do 


i. 


stance  made  it  impossible  for 
you  to  carry  through  an  original 
plan,  so  long  as  the  original 
plan  was  a  real  one.  However, 
if  this  happens,  you  will  then 
have  to  have  a  genuine  reason 
for  further  retention  and  for 
not  paying  out  the  profits  when 
the  plan  is  abandoned. 

“It  has  long  been  customary 
to  assume  that  the  regtilar  pay¬ 
ing  of  a  substantial  amount  of 
dividends  in,  say,  the  range  of 
50  percent  to  80  percent  of  earn¬ 
ings,  shows  the  absence  of  a 
purpose  of  unlawful  aocumula- 

‘Hardheaded  Thinkinfi’  ^ion  An  equally  good  w'ay  to 

avoid  the  tax  is  to  reinvest  your 
“This  tax  requires  consistent,  earnings  currently  in  needed 
hardheaded  thinking  on  the  part  plant,  inventories,  etc.  Most  of 
of  any  business  w’hich  is  making  the  problems  arise  w’hen  trying 
a  profit.  If  profits  are  retained  to  defend,  a  year  or  two  later, 
there  must  be  specific  reasons,  retaining  of  earnings  for  a  sub- 
and  it  is  essential  that  these  sequent  expenditure.” 
reasons  be  established  concur-  • 

rently  with  the  retention.  They  Date 

must  be  recorded  in  the  day-t<v  ^ 

day  activities  of  the  business  Wiley  W.  Spurgeon,  Jr.,  man- 
and,  where  appropriate,  in  the  aging  editor  of  the  Boise  Idaho 
records  of  the  board  of  directors.  Daily  Statesman  and  Sunday 


(Continued  from  page  30) 


tion  of  the  tax  is  based  squarely 
on  the  business  judgment  of  the 
company  involved.  ‘Reasonable 
needs  of  the  business’  are  those 
w'hich  a  prudent  business  man 
w’ould  consider  right  for  the 
present  business  purposes  and 
for  the  reasonably  anticipated 
future  requirements  of  the 
business. 


IN  LOS  ANGELES — Nick  B.  Williams,  at  right,  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  takes  a  look  at  the  flow  of  news  in  the  new  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News  Service.  Francis  B.  Kent,  news  service 
editor,  holds  up  a  sheet  of  “dry  run"  copy  for  Mr.  Williams'  inspection. 
The  service  started  to  more  than  30  subscribing  newspapers  Oct.  8. 


The  SKILLionaire  lives . . .  and  works . . .  and  buys  in  and 
around  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He’s  a  skilled  worker  in  one  of 
Rochester’s  many  precision  industries.  The  effective  buy¬ 
ing  income  in  his  household  is  24.5%  greater  than  the 
national  average.*  Where  should  he  spend  his  income,  and 
on  what?  He  finds  out  in  his  own  Rochester  newspapers. 


IN  WASHINGTON — J.  Russell  Wiggins,  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  checks  a  trial  run  of  tape  with  Erwin  Knoll,  at  right,  associate 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  News  Service.  The 
teleprinter  operators  are  Martha  Kelly  and  William  Raspberry.  Stories 
written  by  staffers  of  the  two  newspapers  will  be  moved  on  the  wire, 
starting  from  L.  A.  at  noon. 


Rochester  Times-union 


service  but  the  incorporators 
may  vote  themselves  a  per  diem 
for  meetings  attended.  'They  will 
organize  the  corporation  which 
Congress  has  authorized  to  do 
business  in  space  communica¬ 
tions. 

Washington  The  corporation  is  to  have  15 
Philip  L.  Graham,  president  directors,  three  appointed  by  the 
of  the  Washington  Post  Com-  President.  Its  stock  will  be 
pany,  is  one  of  the  13  men  whom  owned  half  by  common  carriers 
President  Kennedy  has  ap-  and  half  by  the  public, 
pointed  to  be  incorporators  of  The  Post  Company  owns  two 
the  Satellite  Communications  television  stations,  and  pub- 
Corporation.  lishes  the  Washington  Post  and 

There  is  no  stated  pay  for  Newsweek  magazine. 
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Graham  Named 
To  Space  Agency 
For  Telstar 


AAEMBERS:  GANNETT  GROUP 


Combined  weekday  circulation  257,289  •  Sunday  circulation  1 89,267. 

Mir.  >1, 1N2  ••  AM  wMk  ABC,  lubiMt  to  audit. 

by  Gonn«ft  Adv*rtiting  Inc.,  N«w  York, 

Philod«lpliio,  Hortford,  SyroewM,  Cbicogo,  Detroit,  Spn  Francisco 
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Now  Available: 

Philadelphia  Market  Profile 

*  *  * 

First  Philadelphia  Newspaper 
Readership  Study 
made  in  consultation  with  the 

Advertising  Research  Foundation 

*  *  * 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  No,  1 

The  Philadelphia  Market  Profile,  conducted  by  W.  R.  Simmons  and 
Associates  Research,  Inc.,  provides  objective,  definitive  data  about 
The  Philadelphia  Market  and  the  readers  of  newspapers  in  that 
market.  It  is  the  first  Philadelphia  newspaper  readership  study 
made  in  consultation  with  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 

The  study  shows  that  31%  more  adults  read  The  Evening 
Bulletin  in  8-county  Metropolitan  Philadelphia  than  any  other  daily 
newspaper.  And  28%  more  in  14-county  Greater  Philadelphia. 

Data  included  in  the  survey:  total,  exclusive,  and  duplicated 
readership;  readership  by  combination  of  papers;  home  delivery 
and  readership  in  the  home. 

Socio-economic  characteristics  analyzed  include  ages,  incomes, 
occupations,  education,  children,  home  ownership,  cars,  appli¬ 
ances,  charge  accounts  and  vacations. 

For  your  copy  of  this  new  study,  write  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 

30th  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  1,  Pa.,  or  contact  your  nearest 
Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  office. 

In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

New  York:  529  Fifth  Avenue,  Yukon  6-3434  •  Chicago;  333  N.  Michigan  Blvd., 

State  2-0103  •  Detroit:  New  Center  Building,  Trinity  5-3350  •  San  Francisco: 

111  Sutter  Street,  Douglas  2-5422  •  Los  Angeles:  3540  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Dunkirk  1-2251 

Florida  Resorts;  The  Leonard  Company,  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


PROMOTION 

Data  on  Philadelphia 
Readership  Available 


By  George  Wilt 

Advertisers  planninpr  market¬ 
ing  campaigrns  in  Philadelphia 
can’t  complain  about  a  shortage 
of  newspaper  coverage  informa¬ 
tion. 

Like>^’ise,  agencies  can’t  say 
they  haven’t  been  exposed  to  the 
research  data. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has 
just  completed  an  analysis  and 
interpretation,  “Philadelphia 
Market  Profile,”  a  report  con¬ 
ducted  by  W.  R.  Simmons  and 
Associate  Research  Inc.,  in  con¬ 
sultation  wdth  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation.  A  color 
slide  presentation  lasting  less 
than  10  minutes  showed  the  basic 
findings  of  the  study  to  four 
ballrooms  full  of  advertising 
and  agency  men  in  New  York. 

The  slides  were  prepared  in 
the  Bulletin’s  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  script  narrated 
by  Harvey  Ingham,  assistant 
promotion  manager.  Following 
the  New  York  showings,  the  pre¬ 


sentation  will  be  taken  on  the 
road  by  promotion  manager 
Barry  Urdang. 

Bulletin  advertising  executives 
and  representatives  of  Million 
Market  Newspapers,  Inc.  served 
as  hosts  at  the  New  York  show¬ 
ings  and  luncheons. 

The  personal  interview  study 
was  based  on  a  probability 
sample  of  3,350  adults  living  in 
separate  households  in  442 
sample  areas  throughout  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Philadelphia  City  and  Retail 
Trading  Zones.  Results  were 
reported  for  two  areas:  Greater 
Philadelphia,  comprising  14 
county  Philadelphia  city  and 
retail  trading  zones  (ABC),  and 
the  8-county  Philadelphia  stand¬ 
ard  metropolitan  statistical  area, 
as  defined  by  the  U.S.  Census. 

This  is  the  third  study  made 
for  the  Bulletin  in  the  past  five 
years.  A  survey  of  a  sample  of 
8,900  adults  in  the  14-county 
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•  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
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NEW  PLANT 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 
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area  was  made  in  1957  by  Carl 
J.  Nelson  Associates,  and  a  study 
made  in  1960  by  National 
Analysts  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  was 
based  on  5,031  telephone  inter¬ 
views.  According  to  Charles  W. 
Detweiler,  Bulletin  advertising 
director,  the  W.  R.  Simmons 
interviews,  made  in  October  and 
November,  1961,  confirmed  the 
patterns  of  the  two  previous 
research  efforts,  and  the  figures 
in  the  ABC  reports.  Coverage 
was  shown  for  daily  newspapers 
only.  No  Sunday  comparisons 
were  included. 

Data  from  the  new  Simmons 
Bulletin  study  has  been  com¬ 
piled  into  a  57-page  spiral- 
bound  leave-behind  booklet. 

Inquirer,  too 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
released  a  brochure  devoted  to 
findings  of  its  1961  fifth  annual 
Philadelphia  Newspaper  Analy¬ 
sis.  The  study,  made  by  Sind- 
linger  &  Company,  presents  a 
compilation  of  data  elicited  in 
daily  telephone  interviews 
during  a  52  week  period,  ending 
Dec.  30,  1961.  The  interviews 
were  distributed  at  random 
throughout  the  14-county  Phila¬ 
delphia  Retail  Trading  Area. 

Questions  were  answered  by 
24,837  adults  18  years  and  older, 
in  10,853  city  households  and 
13,984  suburban  households.  The 
Inquirer  study  presents  reader- 
ship  data  on  both  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers. 

Copies  Available 

Copies  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s  “Market  Profile”  are 
available  by  writing  to  Harry 
Keller,  national  advertising 
manager,  or  Million  Market 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Copies  of  the  Inquirer’s  5th 
annual  Philadelphia  Newspaper 
Analysis  may  be  obtained  from 
Charles  E.  Schaub,  general 
advertising  manager. 

♦  •  ♦ 

COPY  SERVICE  —  An  un¬ 
usual  full-page  in-paper  promo¬ 
tion  ad  in  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise  promotes  its 
copy  and  campaign  service 
department.  The  headline: 
“Michael,  Jo,  John  and  George 
created  many  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  appearing  in  this  paper.” 
The  illustration:  photos  of  one 
man  and  three  girls.  The  switch: 
Michael,  Jo  and  George  are 
female  members  of  the  staff. 
John  is  John  Denham,  depart¬ 
ment  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FASHION  —  “Lady,  they’re 
talking  about  you!”  says  a  pro¬ 
motion  ad  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Detrvocrat.  The  ad’s  illus¬ 
tration  show’s  Grace  Mirabella, 
fashion  marketing  editor  of 
Vogue  magazine  and  Jane  Clark, 
Globe  women’s  page  editor,  at 


the  Globe-Democrat  Fall  Festi¬ 
val  of  Fashion.  The  ad  promotes 
the  paper’s  women’s  pages. 

«  *  * 

RACE — A  folder  describing 
the  $20,000  Pacific  Grand  Prix 
Sports  Car  Race  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  a  sponsor  of  the 
event.  The  folder  also  includes 
an  advance  ticket  order  form 
for  the  championship  races. 

*  *  * 

FILM — A  group  of  twenty 
New  York  advertising  agency 
men  assembled  to  view  a  film  on 
Novia  Scotia  last  week,  as  guests 
of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chron¬ 
icle-Herald.  Co-hosts  with  ad 
manager  A.  C.  Griffin  were 
members  of  the  staff  of  Ward- 
Griffith,  national  representatives. 
*  *  * 

SHOTGUNS  —  150  attended 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel’s  annual 
Shotgun  Clinic,  with  120  actually 
stepping  up  to  the  firing  line. 
Andy  Hertel  said  people  came 
from  as  far  away  as  Fond  du 
Lac,  65  miles  away. 

*  «  * 

GLOVE — A  red  die-cut  opera 
glove  is  the  format  of  a  brochure 
from  the  Toledo  Blade,  an¬ 
nouncing  a  “Smart  Jewelry 
Fashions”  rotogravure  section 
Nov.  25.  The  die-cut  folder  fea¬ 
tures  a  bracelet  around  the 
wrist. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

NEW  JOB  —  William  K. 
Coates,  former  promotion  man¬ 
ager  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Journal  Courier,  has 
joined  Rural  Electric  Consumer 
Publications,  Washington,  D.  C., 
as  advertising  director. 

*  «  * 

GET  ’EM  YOUNG!— When  it 
comes  to  recruiting  personnel. 
Bill  Lunsford  Jr.,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News,  says  you 
should  start  at  the  junior  high 
school  level,  not  in  high  school 
or  college,  to  get  youths  inter¬ 
ested  in  journalism.  Practising 
what  he  preaches.  Bill  has  for 
several  years  hired  an  outstand¬ 
ing  school  editor  to  edit  the 
Patriot-News  carrier  newspaper. 
On  his  recommendation,  too. 
Editor  James  R.  Horan  gave 
one  of  the  girls  a  staff  job.  So 
far.  Bill  commented,  the  most 
interested  and  promising 
youngsters  have  been  girls  but 
now  he’s  looking  over  a  bright 
boy  editor  in  one  of  the  junior 
schools  to  try  out  on  the  car¬ 
riers’  paper.  In  fact,  he’s  an 
outstanding  carrier  boy.  Bill 
says,  in  defense  of  girl  editors: 
“If  she  can  do  a  good  job  of 
editing  a  paper  for  all  of  the 
pupils  in  her  school  she  certainly 
knows  how  to  edit  a  paper  that 
will  interest  carrier  boys.” 
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. . .  qualities  that  make  Business  Week’s  coverage  of  World  business  news  significant 
as  well  as  informative.  BW’s  content  is  as  important  to  the  nation’s  newsmen  as  it  is 
to  top  management.  Now,  to  provide  communications  media  with  more  extensive 
services,  Business  Week  has  established  Business  Week  Information  Services— a 
special  link  between  Business  Week’s  global  news-gathering  system  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  BWIS  delivers  each  week:  Air-mailed  news  releases,  the  “Business 
Week  Index,’’  and  the  “Business  Outlook’’  for  radio  broadcasts.  And  each  month: 
“The  Measure  of  Personal  Income”  by  news  release  and  telephonic  hook-up.  To  re¬ 
ceive  these  special  features,  write  BWIS,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


A  McGraw-Hill  Magazine 
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Hearst  Program 
Offers  $40,000 
For  J-Education 

The  Third  Annual  Journalism 
Awards  Program  of  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  is 
announced  by  Randolph  A. 
Hearst,  trustee. 

A  total  of  $40,900  in  Scholar¬ 
ships  and  Grants  will  be 
awarded  to  undergraduate  jour¬ 
nalism  students  in  the  48  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Program  consists  of 
monthly  \\Titing  competitions  in 
the  categories  of  News,  Sports, 
Features,  Spot  News,  Editorials 
and  Investigative  or  Interpre¬ 
tive  Writing.  The  10  highest 
scoring  students  each  month 
will  receive  fellowship  awards 
and  the  Journalism  Schools 
attended  by  these  students  will 
receive  matching  grants. 

Lawrence  C.  Martin,  retired 
associate  editor  of  the  Denver 
Post,  has  been  named  as  a  judge 
for  this  year’s  program  to  serve 
with  Hubbard  Keavy,  chief  of 
bureau,  Associated  Press,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Roger  Tatarian, 
executive  editor.  United  Press 
International.  William  B.  Rug- 


gles,  former  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  editorial  page, 
and  Basil  L.  Walters,  president 
of  Newspaper  Research  Associ¬ 
ates,  will  act  as  honorary  and 
alternate  judges. 

The  Journalism  program  is 
under  the  direction  of  Ira  P. 
Walsh  with  William  Culbertson 
as  coordinator.  Headquarters 
are  Room  1022,  Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco  3. 

• 

Rural  Press  Specialist 

James  G.  Archuleta,  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Long¬ 
mont  (Colo.)  Ledger,  has  left 
for  an  extended  tour  of  South 
America  as  part  of  a  team  of 
specialists  in  the  Agricultural 
Leadership  Training  program  of 
the  Agency  for  International 
Dev'elopment.  Mr.  Archuleta’s 
specialty  is  farm-rural  press  and 
communications. 

• 

12-Page  Pullout 

A  special  12-page  pullout  sec¬ 
tion  was  used  in  Newsday,  Long 
Island,  of  Oct.  3  by  Hills  Super¬ 
markets  to  feature  “Fall  Har¬ 
vest  of  Food  Values.’’  The  sec¬ 
tion  was  run  at  a  cost  of  $7,000. 
It  was  supported  by  six  teaser 
ads  in  the  same  edition  calling 
attention  to  the  pullout’s  loca¬ 
tion. 


amazinglii;; 


Amazing  because  in  just 
die  first  6  months  of  1 962 
building  permits  totaled 
$64,200,000.  For  the  year, 
Atlanta  will  exceed 
the  record  set  in  1959  when 
permits  of  $1 13,756,488 
were  issued. 


tlanta 


Amazing  because  only  1 1  cities  in  the  U.S.A.  have  a  Sunday  newspaper  larger 
than  Atlanta's.  Circulation  is  504,93 1 ;  the  South's  largest.  Represented  by 

Kelly-Smith  Co.  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  1 
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g  By  Roy  H.  Copperud  g 

I  An  Aside  to  PR  People  | 

=  Considering  the  many  mergers  and  consolidations  of  g 
1  newspapers  that  have  taken  place  in  recent  years,  a  lot  g 

g  of  money  is  being  wasted  by  PR  firms  and  departments  | 

g  on  postage,  effort,  and  paper  in  sending  duplicate  re-  g 

g  leases  to  holders  of  editorial  jobs  that  have  been  con-  1 

g  solidated  too.  g 

g  Take  Dogtown,  where  the  morning  Bladder  was  bought  g 
B  five  years  ago  by  the  evening  Yelp.  Both  papers  continue  1 

g  to  be  published,  but  with  a  number  of  joint  features.  The  B 

■  Sunday  editor,  music  editor,  editorial-page  editor,  real  H 

g  estate  editor,  and  education  editor  are  now  the  same  g 

B  people  for  both  papers.  Yet  publicity  material  comes  in  g 

g  by  the  bushel  addressed  separately  to  Music  Editor,  the  B 

S  Bladder,  and  Music  Editor,  the  Yelp;  Education  Editor,  g 

g  the  Bladder,  and  Education  Editor,  the  Yelp;  and  so  g 

■  forth,  g 

B  A  trifling  matter,  this  duplication?  Not  when  you  con-  g 
g  sider  that  a  good  many  of  the  mailings  are  pamphlets  g 

1  and  packets,  often  sent  first-class,  with  postage  up  to  B 

B  60  cents  per  item  and  sometimes  more.  Labor  and  mate-  g 

1  rials,  plus  postage,  on  even  a  4-cent  job  may  add  up  to  g 
g  something  worth  saving.  1 

1  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that  the  question  g 
g  whether  editorial  posts  have  been  consolidated  can  easily  B 

g  be  answered  by  consulting  the  E&P  International  Year  g 

g  Book.  A  secretary  put  to  this  task  when  she  has  nothing  g 

g  more  pressing  to  do  can  easily  make  the  effort  pay  its  g 

g  own  way.  1 

B  Many  PR  operators  are  exceedingly  remiss  in  keeping  1 
p  their  mailing  lists  up  to  date  in  general.  This  is  shown  g 

1  by  the  steady  arrival  of  material  addressed  to  departed  g 

S  staff  members  years  after  they  have  gone.  My  agents  g 

m  inform  me  that  some  PR  people  who  conduct  frequent  g 

g  mailings  on  a  national  scale  igpiore  letters  calling  their  g 

g  attention  to  duplications  that  no  longer  seiwe  any  pur-  g 

g  pose.  I 

S  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mistake  for  the  PR  gentry  to  g 
g  address  their  effusions  to  editorial  people  by  name,  1 

g  especially  when  they  do  not  bother  to  make  sure  that  the  1 

B  addressees  are  still  around.  Why  not  just  make  it  Theater  g 

g  Editor,  Farm  Editor,  etc.  (as  some  of  the  astuter  PR  g 

m  mailers  already  do),  thereby  saving  the  embarrassment  g 

g  of  mailings  to  people  who  are  no  longer  on  deck,  and  1 

S  the  trouble  of  changing  names  on  mailing  lists?  The  g 

g  lists  seem  to  be  hard  enough  to  keep  current  anyway.  g 

H  This  situation  has  other  aspects.  The  incumbent  of  g 
H  an  editorship  may  easily  be  annoyed  to  receive,  year  g 

M  after  year,  releases  addressed  to  his  predecessor.  And  g 

g  it  surely  is  a  nuisance  to  him,  especially  on  a  paper  of  B 

H  any  size,  to  open  up  and  discard  a  large  quantity  of  1 

g  duplicate  mailings.  These  factors  may  easily  generate  a  g 

g  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  outfit  making  the  pitch,  g 

S  and  conscious  or  subconscious  resistance  to  the  pitch  g 

g  itself.  g 

1  *  «  *  g 

g  Enigmatic  means  puzzling  or  mysterious,  but  is  often  g 
g  misused  in  the  sense  of  dubious  or  questionable.  “The  g 

I  success  of  the  new  system  is  enigmatic"  was  intended  to  g 

g  mean  not  that  the  success  was  inscrutable,  but  that  it  g 

m  was  in  doubt.  ,  B 

g  *  «  «  g 

g  As  a  verb  meaning  “exhibit  as  a  prominent  aspect,’’  B 
g  feature  is  in  good  standing  but  often  overworked:  g 
8  “Yankee  Stadium  usually  features  bases  90  feet  apart”;  1 

B  “The  new  church  will  feature  a  large  sanctuary.”  In  ■ 

I  cases  like  these,  it  would  be  better  to  use  simply  has  and  g 

g  will  have,  or  to  give  a  more  unmistakable  emphasis  to  g 

a  what  is  being  pointed  out  as  a  feature.  g 
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PRESIPENT 


522  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  36,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


We  announce  with  pride  that  effective 
November  1,  1962,  C.W.O.&O,  will  represent 
three  of  the  country’s  leading  newspapers; 

BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 
DES  MDINES  REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE 
MENNEAPQLIS  STAR  &  TRIBUNE 


( 


IMPROVED  MAKEREADY  is  expe-  MULTIPLE  CONTROL  STATIONS, 

dited  by  D-C  Webmaster’s  precise  control  many  safety  features  to  protect  pressmen, 
of  inching  and  low  speeds.  improve  total  press  operation. 


Newspi^er  gets*level  of 
performance  never  expected” 
finm  new  D-c  Webmaster  Drive 

Racine  Journal-Times  chooses  Cutier-Hammer  drive 
for  first  installation  of  Goss  Mark  //  press 


When  the  Racine  Journal-Times 
selected  the  Goss  Mark  II  to  mod¬ 
ernize  its  production,  it  also  chose 
Cutler-Hammer  control.  As  the  new 
press  and  its  Cutler-Hammer  drive 
went  into  operation,  “we  got  a  level  of 
performance  we  never  expected  to 
see  from  any  press  drive,”  according  to 
John  Shebeneck,  press  room  foreman. 

Crisp  inching,  smooth  stepless  speed 
control  from  threading  to  top  speed, 
great  reliability  and  reduced  mainte¬ 
nance  are  among  the  most  appreciated 
benefits  of  the  Cutler-Hammer  drive. 

Cutler-Hammer  Webmaster  is  static- 


converted  D-C  control  at  its  best. 
Static  conversion  means  fewer  moving 
parts,  higher  efficiency,  less  mainte¬ 
nance  and  down  time.  And  Webmas¬ 
ter’s  unitized  design  provides  complete 
flexibility  for  future  expansion. 

A  Cutler-Hammer  specialist  in 
newspapers  and  graphic  arts  is  near 
you.  Call  your  nearby  Cutler-Hammer 
office  and  consult  with  him  before  you 
specify.  Not  only  press  drives  . . .  also 
the  complete  array  of  equipment  to 
automate  the  handling  of  papers  from 
press  through  loading  dock.  Ask  for 
Publ.  LO-3-U214 


What’s  new?  Ask. . . 

CUTLER-HAMMER 


Cutlar-Hammar  Inc.,  Milwaukaa,  Wisconsin  •  Divisions;  AIL  Mullanbach  •  Subsidiarias: 
Uni-Bus,  Inc.;  Cutlar-Hammar  Intarnabonal.  C.  A.  •  Associatas:  CuUar-Hammar  Canada. 
Ltd.;  Cutlar-Hammar  Maxicana,  S.A. 


Plans  Ready 
For  MiU  in 
Central  Chile 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Sandwell  &  Company,  inter¬ 
national  consulting  engineers, 
Vancouver,  are  working  on  a 
major  industrial  development  at 
Nacimiento  in  the  Bio  Bio  river 
basin  area  of  Central  Chile. 

The  project  includes  a  200- 
ton  per  day  newsprint  mill 
which  has  been  developed 
through  all  phases  from  initial 
feasibility  studies  and  financing 
negotiations  through  design  and 
construction  by  the  Sandwell 
organization.  The  engineering 
company  will  also  provide  tech¬ 
nical  management  for  the  first 
years  of  operation. 

The  mill  is  intended  to  supply 
newsprint  to  other  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  as  well  as  Chile. 
The  supply  of  pulpwood  in  the 
area,  which  was  originally  a 
grrain-growing  country,  is  the 
result  of  man-made  forests 
planted  with  government  en¬ 
couragement  to  counteract  the 
dust-bowl  erosion  of  the  plains. 
Monterey  pines  have  been 
spread  over  more  than  600,000 


acres  and  have  been  found  to 
grow  faster  than  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  habitat. 

The  project  was  initiated  by 
Chileans  but  the  equity  capital 
of  the  company,  Industrias  For¬ 
estales  S.A.,  was  largely  raised 
by  monthly  subscriptions  from 
many  thousands  of  small  share¬ 
holders.  Equipment  for  the  mill 
is  being  supplied  by  John  Inglis 
Company,  Toronto,  under  credit 
arrangements  made  through  the 
Canadian  Government  Export 
Credits  Insurance  Corporation 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Chile. 

Pulp  Mill  Shelved 

Cooper-Widman  Ltd.,  Van¬ 
couver,  has  shelved  its  plans 
for  a  $7  million  pulp  mill  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  Prince  George 
area.  Stewart  Cooper,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  wholesale 
lumber  company,  said  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  reached  after  careful 
study  of  the  position  a  second 
mill  would  be  placed  in.  The 
B.  C.  Government  has  granted 
Canadian  Forest  Products  Ltd. 
a  license  to  harvest  pulpwood 
for  a  proposed  $50  million  pulp 
plant  in  the  Prince  George  area. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  the  granting 
of  this  license  covering  eight 
million  acres  had  caused  his 
company  to  review  its  plans  to 
build  a  mill.  He  said  he  believed 


there  was  sufficient  timber  re¬ 
serves  in  the  Prince  George  area 
to  supply  two  or  three  mills  but 
the  conditions  of  the  pulpwood 
harvesting  area  designated  to 
Canadian  Forest  Products  made 
it  doubtful  if  another  pulp  mill 
would  ever  be  built  in  Prince 
George. 

Deferred  Plans 

Canadian  Colliers  Resources 
Ltd.  has  deferred  plans  for  a 
pulp  mill,  according  to  Normal 
R.  Whittal,  president.  He  told 
the  annual  meeting  at  Van¬ 
couver  that  world  pulp  produc¬ 
tion  now  exceeded  consumption 
and  that  it  would  be  uneconomi¬ 
cal  to  proceed  with  plans  for 
new  mill  construction  now.  He 
indicated  that  the  company 
would  consider  reviving  its  plans 
in  two  and  a  half  years. 

• 

Farm  and  Home 
Section  Clianged 

Des  Moines 

The  lotva  Farm  and  Home 
Register,  farm  news  section  of 
the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter,  will  become  an  every-Sun- 
day  publication  in  a  new  for¬ 
mat  on  Oct.  14. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1946 
the  publication  has  been  a 
monthly  tab-size  section  of  the 
Sunday  Register.  The  new  Farm 
and  Home  Register  will  be  on 
the  front  page  and  at  least  two 
more  inside  pages  of  a  full 
newspaper  size  section  of  the 
Register  every  Sunday.  Makeup 
will  be  without  column  rules  and 
with  liberal  use  of  photographs. 

Larry  Hutchison,  assistant 
to  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune,  super¬ 
vises  the  farm  department. 
Glenn  Cunningham  and  James 
McGuire  are  co-editors  of  the 
Farm  and  Home  Register  and 
Don  Muhm  is  farm  editor  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune.  B.  G. 
Thrailkill  and  Ronald  Harley 
are  farm  news  reporters. 

Verl  Brewer  is  farm  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

• 

Sacramento  Union 
Prints  Every  Day 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  addition  of  Saturday  edi¬ 
tions  provides  the  Sacramento 
Union  with  an  issue  every  day 
of  the  week. 

Leonard  V.  Finder,  publisher, 
said  circulation  gained  in  the 
summer  despite  the  heavy  slump 
tendency  encountered  by  Cali¬ 
fornia  dailies  in  that  period. 

Mr.  Finder  has  been  making 
three  public  speaking  engage¬ 
ments  weekly  since  taking  over 
the  publishership  earlier  this 
year. 


U.S.  &  Soviet 
Champion 
‘Free  News’ 

Rio  de  Janjeiro 

Brazilian  journalism  students 
admitted  they  were  slightly  puz¬ 
zled  after  a  classroom  experi¬ 
ment  in  which  an  American  and 
Russian  newsman  both  said 
about  the  same  things  regard¬ 
ing  “freedom  of  information.” 

The  American  was  Denny 
Davis,  UPI  bureau  chief  here. 
The  Russian  was  Michael  V. 
Artiushenkov,  chief  of  the  re¬ 
cently  opened  Tass  bureau.  The 
students  were  in  the  journalism 
class  of  Prof.  Pompeu  de 
Sousa  at  the  University  of 
Brasilia. 

Prof,  de  Souza  thought  it 
would  be  good  for  his  students 
to  hear  about  both  the  capi¬ 
talistic  and  communist  press 
systems.  But  he  was  surprised 
when  the  Tass  man  put  his  news 
service  practically  on  the  same 
operational  plane  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  other  free  world  agen¬ 
cies. 

Mr.  Davis  told  the  students 
that  UPI  “is  not  influenced  by 
economic  powers.”  It  selves  cli¬ 
ents  in  103  countries,  some  of 
them  wdth  greatly  different  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  systems. 
Therefore  UPI  must  supply  a 
sendee  w'hich  will  satisfy  all, 
and  only  a  commercial  system 
can  guarantee  that  objectivity 
so  necessary  in  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Tass  speaker  also  lauded 
“freedom  of  information.” 

Mr.  Artiushenkov  said  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Tass  is  a 
“state  operation,”  it  carries 
“free”  news  in  addition  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  reports.  He  said  Tass 
is  interested  in  exchanging  news 
with  all  other  agencies,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  recent  Tass  arrange¬ 
ments  with  both  AP  and  UPI. 
He  said,  the  world’s  press  is 
“free”  to  pick  up  Tass  news, 
although  Tass  does  sell  its 
service  just  as  other  news 
services  do. 

The  bulk  of  the  file  consists  of 
“political  news  and  news  about 
nationalistic  movements,”  he 
added. 

• 

New  SDX  Group 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  members  of 
Northern  Illinois  met  here  Sept. 
15  and  formed  an  organization 
which  they  hope  will  become  a 
Northern  Illinois  professional 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
Larry  Beaumont,  reporter  on  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star,  was 
elected  president. 


You  can  best  sell 
national  advertisers 
on  your  newspaper... 
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Increase  profits  with  every  keystroke 

with  TELETYPESETTER 


For  more  than  30  years,  Teletypesetter-equipped  line- 
casting  machines  have  helped  to  increase  profits  in 
thousands  of  newspapers  by  producing  more  type  in 
less  time  at  lower  cost. 

The  finger  on  the  TTS®  keyboard  symbolizes  maxi¬ 
mum  utilization  of  your  linecasting  equipment.  In  the 
TTS  Cost  Reduction  System  of  automatic  typesetting, 
tape  is  punched  at  the  rate  of  400  or  more  11  to  12  pica, 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

-  DIVISION  OF 

FAIKHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF. 
Oiilricl  OffictS. 

Eottchtiitr,  N.  Y  •  lot  AngaUt  •Atlanta  •  Chicago 
Ovcrttoi  Amttatdam,  Th*  Nalharlondt 


justified  lines  per  hour.  This  tape  feeds  into  an  Operat¬ 
ing  Unit  attached  beneath  the  linecasting  machine  key¬ 
board  and  type  is  cast  automatically  at  the  linecaster's 
top  rated  capacity. 

Most  newspapers  not  only  increase  type  production 
but  also  profit  by  cutting  composition  costs  40%  or  more. 
If  you  have  hesitated  about  installing  TTS,  now’s  the 
time  to  give  it  your  full  attention.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipmant,  D«pt.  TTS  4 
Fairchild  Driva,  Plainviaw,  1. 1.,  N.Y. 

n  PlaoM  Mnd  m*  your  24-pog«  brochur*  "Mar*  Typ«  in  Less  Tim«.‘ 
Q  I'd  lik*  la  talk  la  a  Fairchild  TTS  Productian  Engin««r. 


Editorial  Writer 
Says  Press  Often 
Aids  Prosecution 

By  Allen  M.  Widem 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

John  Loften,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
reminded  a  Connecticut  Bar 
Association  sponsored  press 
seminar  here  that  America’s 
newspapers  too  often,  in  cover¬ 
age  of  criminal  cases,  serve  as 
a  mouthpiece  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion. 

“In  more  cases  than  not,”  he 
commented,  “the  press  exerts  its 
influence  on  the  side  of  the 
prosecution  rather  than  the  de¬ 
fense.” 

He  cited,  for  example,  the 
news  writers’  practice  of  too 
often  accepting  without  ques¬ 
tion  statements  issued  by  police 
or  prosecution  spokesmen.  Pros¬ 
ecutors,  often  “making  a 
record,”  may  issue  press  state¬ 
ments  primarily  for  personal 
publicity. 

On  the  other  hand,  defendants 
seem  to  have  little  opportunity 
to  issue  countervailing  state¬ 
ments,  the  imbalance,  in 
Loften’s  thinking,  often  leading 


to  the  accused  appearing  judged 
guilty  before  the  public  before 
trial’s  actual  start. 

Moreover,  there  seems  to  be 
a  latent  urge  on  the  public’s 
part  to  condemn  an  accused 
man.  “Psychiatrists  point  out 
that  the  average  man  has  a  need 
for  scapegoats.  Society’s  de¬ 
linquents  provide  a  convenient 
target.” 

This  process  is  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  working  press 
when  it  publishes  prior  police 
records  of  accused  individuals 
as  well  as  confessions  that  may 
have  been  secured  by  coercion. 

“Nothing  represents  a  greater 
tragedy  than  the  conviction  of 
the  innocent.” 

It  would  be  far  more  fruitful, 
Mr.  Loften  continued,  if  news 
writers  devoted  more  time 
ascertaining  the  causes  of  crime, 
raising  standards  in  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  and  attracting 
more  and  better  lawyers  into 
criminal  defense  work. 

• 

Atomic  Anniversary 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

The  Oak  Ridger  marked  the 
20th  Anniversary  of  the  day  the 
site  was  selected  by  the  Man¬ 
hattan  District  for  the  job  of 
separating  uranium  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  76-page  edition 
Oct.  3.  The  special  contained 
123,550  lines  of  advertising. 


Miami  Pickets 
In  Detroit 
Violated  Law 

Washington 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  ruled  that  the  Miami 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  con¬ 
ducted  unlawful  secondary  boy¬ 
cott  picketing  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  last  year.  The  Free 
Press,  like  the  Miami  Herald 
where  the  pressmen  were  on 
strike,  is  owned  by  Knight 
Newspapers  Inc. 

In  a  decision  signed  by  Chair¬ 
man  Frank  W.  McCulloch  and 
Members  Philip  Ray  Rodgers 
and  Boyd  Leedom,  the  Board 
held  that  despite  common 
ownership  the  two  newspapers 
are  separate  corporate  entities 
and  “are  operated  independently 
of  each  other,  as  separate  au¬ 
tonomous  newspaper  enter¬ 
prises.” 

Knight  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Free  Press,  was 
a  neutral  or  secondary  employer 
and  entitled  to  protection  of 
the  boycott  provisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  in 
connection  with  Pressmen  Local 
No.  46’s  dispute  with  the  Miami 
Herald,  the  Board  said. 

In  the  absence  of  proof  of 


common  active  control,  the 
Board  concluded  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  did  not  establish  that  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
Miami  Herald  are  operated  as 
a  single  integrated  business 
enterprise,  which  under  estab¬ 
lished  precedents  would  have 
justified  the  picketing  in  Detroit 
as  primary  activity  protected 
under  the  Act. 

Because  of  the  picketing  Aug. 
19-24,  1961,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  was  not  published  for  six 
days.  The  picketing  was  halted 
by  a  court  injunction  pending 
disposition  of  the  case  before 
the  Board. 

• 

800  Kansas  Laws 
On  Public  Notice 

A  book  of  Kansas  Laws 
relating  to  publishing  and  public 
notice  has  teen  published  by  the 
Kansas  Press  association.  En¬ 
titled  “Kansas  Laws  Relating 
To  Publications,”  the  book  was 
compiled  by  Murvin  H.  Perry, 
assistant  professor  of  technical 
journalism  at  Kansas  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Manhattan.  The  Attor¬ 
ney  General  of  Kansas,  William 
Ferguson,  authenticated  Mr. 
Perry’s  research. 

In  183  pages,  the  book  con¬ 
tains  provisions  of  more  than 
800  laws  which  affect  publishing 
and  public  notice  in  Kansas. 


SENATOR  CAUCUS  Is  the  hottest  personality  in  politics  this  election  year!  The  car¬ 
toon  panel  with  zip!  He  is  running  for  re-election  with  the  most  hilarious  campaign  tech¬ 
niques  newspaper  readers  have  ever  seen. 


SENATOR 

CAUCUS 


The  only  cartoon  Senator. 

Has  a  proven  following  of  millions. 

Would  walk  a  mile  for  a  rostrum. 

Is  hot  as  a  pistol  .  .  .  loud  as  a 
filibuster  .  .  .  and  as  welcome  as  a 
tax  refund. 

Is  America's  best-loved  political 
rascal. 


Wire  or  write  for  current  samples  and  rates. 

The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  PARK  AVE.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Tel.  YUkon  6-7625 
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. . .  every  minute  you  save  in  the  mechanical  production  of  your  news¬ 
paper  adds  up  to  a  substantial  economy.  Wood  Flongs  research  and 
development  provide  time  and  money  saving  products. 

Wood  Super  Flongs  provide  a  time  saving  factor  never  before  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  stereotype  department.  Accurate  printing  plates  provide 
further  economies  and  improve  printing. 

Take  advantage  of  Wood  Super  Flongs  . . .  the  first  successful  one- 
piece,  no-pack  mat . . .  recognized  throughout  the  world. 


AT  WOOD  FLONG  .  .  .  SERVICE  .  .  . RESEARCH  .  .  .  DEVELOPMENT 

ONE-piBCE  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Now!  A  New 


Marshall  Field,  Jr. 

announces  with  pride  that  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 

has  acquired 

PUBLISHERS  SYNDICATE 

which  will  be  combined  with 


UN-TIMES  ^ 


DAILY  NEWS 

yvoCCoouLe^ 


to  offer  all  newspapers 
America’s  finest  editorial  features. 
The  new  Syndicate  will  be  known  as: 


Chicago 
SUN-TIMES 
DAILY  NEWS 

and 

PUBLISHERS 


Field  Newspaper  Syndicate 


•401  NORTH  WABASH  AVENUE /CHICAGO  11 


under  the  active  management  of  this  Board  of  Directors: 


Russ  Stewart, 
Eugene  P.  Conley, 
Harold  H.  Anderson, 
Robert  A.  Cooper, 
Leo  R.  Newcombe, 


Chairman 

Vice  Chairman  and  Business  Manager 
President  and  Executive  Editor 
General  Manager 
Vice  President — Finance 


. . .  with  this  team  of  associates  to  serve  you: 


Robert  G.  Cowles,  W.  M.  Thompson,  Philip  W.  Steltz,  Jr.,  Irwin  O.  Smith,  Fred  W.  Dingrrj 


Greater  Syndicate 

t 


An  even  greater  roster  of  features 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service,  plus: 

Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Adler 
Sydney  J.  Harris 
Dr.  Eve  Jones 
J.  A.  Livingston 


Top  editorial  features 

Bill  Mauldin  Newstipper 

Burck  People  and  Politics 

Gallup  Poll 


Leading  coiumnists 

Ann  Landers 
Cleveland  Amory 
Ken  Duvall 

Joseph  G.  Molner,  M.D. 


Special  interest  features 

A  Lovelier  You  Paragraphs 

Astro-Guide  Portraits 

Gappy  Dick  Seams  to  Me 

Designs  for  Living  Spotlight  on  Business 

Designs  for  Doing  Uncle  Ray’s  Corner 

Enjoy  Your  Pets  Young  Hobby  Club 

Indoor  Gardening  You’re  the  Skipper 

It’s  Your  Landscape 


Great  paneis 

Angel 
Aunt  Het 
Big  George 
Brother  Juniper 
From  9  to  5 
Grin  &  Bear  It 


Strictly  Business 
The  Girls 
These  Women 
Time  Out 
Word-A-Day 


An  unsurpassed  selection  of  comics 

(All  daily  and  Sunday  unless  otherwise  designated) 


Apartment  3-G 

Berrys 

Dotty 

Judge  Parker 


Kerry  Drake 
Mary  Worth 
Rex  Morgan,  M.D. 


Rivets 

Steve  Canyon 
Steve  Roper 
Sweet  Adeline  (D) 


Sunday  pages 

Big  George  Grin  &  Bear  It 

Cappy  Dick  Tales  from  the  Great  Book 


. . .  and  advertiser  services 

MacDonald  Classified  Service 
MacDonald  Space  Builder 


Chicago 

SUN-TIMES 
DAILY  NEWS 
and 

PUBLISHERS 


Field  Newspaper  Syndicate 
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Phil  V.  B«ssey,  Le«  Loudon,  Frank  L.  Parlay,  Ellzabath  Carr,  Dorothy  Portugais 


Copyright,  1962,  Field  Enterprises, 


Publisher  Named 

Billings,  Mont. 

Strand  Hilleboe,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Billings  Gazette, 
has  been  appointed  publisher  of 
the  newspaper,  according  to 
Richard  E.  Morrison,  general 
manager  of  the  Lee  Newspapers 
of  Montana.  Mr.  Hilleboe,  51,  is 
a  native  of  Warren,  Minn.,  and 
a  1932  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota.  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Beniidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer  in 
1932. 


Homer  D.  G.  Nasis  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Fairchild  Publications  in 
the  newly  created  position  of  Staff 
Industrial  Engineer.  For  14  years 
Mr.  Nasis  specialized  in  plant  lay¬ 
out,  machine  utilization  and  mate¬ 
rials  handling  as  supervisory  indus¬ 
trial  engineer  for  Crucible  Steel 
Co.  of  America  in  their  Harrison, 
N.  J.,  operation.  Previously,  he  was 
employed  as  an  industrial  engineer 
with  Western  Electric  Co.  in 
Kearny,  N.  J. 


Washington  Man 

Chicago 

Robert  Gruenberg,  a  Chicago 
reporter  for  more  than  20  years, 
has  been  named  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Chicago's  Ameri¬ 
can,  Lloyd  Wendt,  editor  of  the 
American,  announced.  Mr. 
Gruenberg  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Until  his  appointment,  Chicago’s 
American  had  utilized  the  Pat 
Munroe  Bureau. 


Appointments  of  Arthur  D. 

Wright  Jr.,  Boston,  and  Robert  '  * 

M.  Partridge,  Detroit,  as  vice-  GOOD  COPY — Chief  Petty  Of- 

presi dents  of  the  Julius  Ocer  Felix  Mistrot,  at  left,  back 

Mathews  Special  Agency,  Inc.,  from  duty  in  the  Berlin  crisis,  tells 

were  announced  this  week  by  c' 1“*'’ 

„  T  J  T _ -..1  of  the  Willces-Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday 

Owen  E.  Landon  Jr.,  general  endent  during  the  letter's 

manager  of  Mathews.  ^^e  Naval  Re- 

•  serve  at  Philadelphia.  J.  R.  RoSEBtaiRY,  city  govem- 

Lewis  B.  Rock  Jr.  —  from  ment  reporter.  Savannah  (Ga.) 

assistant  promotion  manager  of  Joseph  F.  Cassano,  on  staff.  Morning  News — to  editor  of  the 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  for  daily’s  Sunday  Magazine,  suc- 
to  personnel  director.  past  36  years  —  promoted  to  as-  ceeding  Mary  Floyd,  resigned. 

♦  *  *  sistant  sports  editor.  ♦  *  ♦ 

Thomas  T.  O’Neil,  former  ♦  ♦  *  Emil  Reutzel,  managing  edi- 

reporter  for  the  New  Kensing-  Rudy  Girand,  former  re-  tor,  Norfolk  Daily  News — 
ton  (Pa.)  Daily  Dispatch  —  porter-sports  writer,  Hartford  elected  state  chairman,  Ne- 
named  editor  of  the  Clarion  (Conn.)  Times  —  to  English  braska  Associated  Press  News- 
(Pa.)  DcjMocmf  and  news  editor  faculty  of  Holy  Trinity  High  papers  Members. 
of  the  Clarion  (Pa.)  Republican,  School,  Hartford.  *  ♦  * 

weeklies.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Richard  T.  Godfrey,  former 

♦  *  *  Richard  C.  Hammerich,  on  city  editor.  La  Salle  (Ill.)  Daily 

Roger  Gribble,  former  re-  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  staff  News-Tribune  —  to  assistant 

porter  on  the  Marinette  (Wis.)  since  June,  1960  —  named  music  publicity  director  for  Illinois 
Eagle-Star  —  to  the  staff  of  the  reporter  for  the  Union  and  State  Normal  University,  Nor- 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madi-  Springfield  Sunday  Republican,  Dial,  Ill. 
son.  succeeding  WiLLiARD  M.  CLARK,  *  ♦  * 

♦  *  ♦  retired  after  40  years.  Barry  Mather,  Vancouver 

George  Armour  —  from  UPI  *  ♦  •  (B.C.)  Sun  Columnist — on  leave 

bureau  chief  at  Madison  to  staff  Charles  McCabe,  sports  col-  of  absence  to  take  his  seat  in 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour-  uninist,  San  Francisco  Chron-  Ottawa  as  a  Member  of  the 
nal.  Vyto  F.  Kapocius,  formerly  ide,  was  married  to  England’s  House  of  Commons. 


The  Southern  Textile  Exposition 
coming  up  next  week  (Oct.  15-18) 
in  Greenville,  S.  C.  will  he  covered 
for  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  by  a 
full  staff  of  editors  and  reporters, 
including  Kenneth  A.  Howry,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper,  Albert  Mari,  editor 
of  the  Modern  Production  section, 
and  his  assistant  Arthur  Wordsman, 
Arnold  Pederson,  Greenville  bureau 
chief,  and  Chevcs  Ligon.  head  of 
Fairchild’s  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  bureau. 
Emery  Lasky,  advertising  director, 
also  will  attend  with  members  of 
his  advertising  staff. 


John  DeWolfe,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Province  special  busi¬ 
ness  writer — to  special  assistant 
to  Finance  Minister  George 
Nowlan  at  Ottawa. 


Three  Fairchild  editors  were  ac¬ 
corded  special  honors  by  trade 
groups  last  week.  Kenneth  Howry, 
editor  of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD, 
was  guest  of  honor  at  the  monthly 
luncheon  of  the  .Associated  Men’s 
Wear  Retailers.  Herman  Shaps,  edi¬ 
tor  of  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
D.AILY,  and  Harrv  Jefferis.  textile 
editor  of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD, 
were  honored  at  the  fellowship 
luncheon  of  the  Textile  Square 
Oub.  Mr.  Shaps.  who  was  textile 
editor  of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 
for  many  years  until  his  recent  new 
appointment,  was  presented  with  a 
plaque  citing  him  for  his  years  of 
service  to  the  industry. 


A  group  of  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
D.AILY  editors  and  reporters  will  be 
heading  South  next  week  to  attend 
the  Southern  Furniture  Markets  in 
North  and  South  Carolina.  Oct.  19- 
26.  A.  W.  Stamey,  Fairchild’s  High 
Point  bureau  chief,  will  be  joined 
by  the  paper’s  publisher,  Stephen 
Marks,  editor  Herman  Shaps,  fash¬ 
ion  editor  Vera  Hahn,  Stanley  .Slom, 
Robert  Melton  and  Louis  Gropp. 
Nick  Machalaba,  staff  photographer, 
also  will  be  on  hand  to  work  closely 
with  the  editors. 


J.  Willard  Hoffman,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  for  nine  years  — 
named  editor  of  the  Trenton 
(N.J,)  Trentonian.  He  joined 
the  morning  daily  in  1946  as  a 
sports  columnist  after  having 
worked  for  the  Trenton  Times. 


Gus  S.  Holmes,  Los  Angeles 
manager,  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  —  to  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune  as  associate  to  E.  Rob¬ 
ert  Anderson,  assistant  to  the 
publisher.  He  was  with  the 
Union  before  joining  CNPA  in 
1955  as  editor,  California  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


The  Fall.  1%2,  edition  of  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  D.AILY’s  “Accessories”  Di¬ 
rectory  has  just  come  off  the  press. 
It  contains  4,1%  sources  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  reference  by  buyers  of 
accessory  items. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc 

7  East  12th  St.,  N«w  York,  N 


Roy  Rosenberg,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Inglewood  (Calif.)  Daily 
News  —  to  editor-emeritus  with 
Robert  O.  Vincent,  editor, 
Newport  Harbor  (Calif.)  News 
Press,  his  successor.  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
berg  was  co-owner  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Union,  1946-59. 


fabfltfccrs  of 

D«ily  Nawt  Record,  Womon'i  Woir  Dally, 
Hotna  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Suparmarkal  News,  Drug  News  Weakly, 
Man's  Wear  ^  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  Naws,  Directories. 


IN  QUOTATION  MARKS — Pictured  at  the  meeting  of  AP  Managing 
Editors  Association  at  Minneapolis:  Daniel  W,  Upham,  Minneapolis 
Star,  talks  with  H.  Lang  Rogers,  left,  of  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe,  and 
Paul  Myrhe  of  the  University  of  Missouri  school  of  journalism. 
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mention 


Walter  Kerr 


Walter  Kerr  Joins 
N.  Y.  Times  in  Paris 

Walter  Kerr,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  founder-publisher  of  The 
American  Abroad  magazine  in 
Switzerland,  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Tunes  International  Edi¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Kerr  will  be  based  in 
Paris,  where  the  International 
Edition  is  printed  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  New  York  edition 
every  day  but  Sunday. 

Announcement  of  Mr.  Kerr’s 
appointment  was  made  by  Orvil 
E.  Dryfoos,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Mr.  Dryfoos 
also  said  that  Harding  F.  Ban¬ 
croft,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Times  Company,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  the  executive  in  New 
York  in  charge  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Edition.  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  been  acting  temporarily  for 
the  last  two  months  as  general 
manager,  dividing  his  time  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Paris. 

• 

Heads  Festival 


25  Years  on  ‘Ag’  Beat 

When  Ovid  A.  Mai-tin  of  the 
Associated  Press  completed  25 
years  covering  the  Agriculture 
beat,  some  of  the  employes  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  gave  him  a  party  — 
complete  with  an  anniversary 
cake.  He  was  first  assigned  to 
cover  agriculture  in  September, 
1937.  Since  then  he  has  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  each  year. 

• 

Retail  Mgr.  Named 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

Charles  B.  Pierson,  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  the  Lafay¬ 
ette  Journal  and  Courier,  has 
been  named  retail  advertising 
manager  for  the  Marion  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Leader-Tribune.  Both 
newspapers  are  owned  by  Fed¬ 
erated  Publications  Inc. 

• 

Harold  J.  Quarfoth,  chief 
of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  bureau 
for  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  —  to  news  staff  of 
Modem  Medicine  Publications, 
Minneapolis. 

*  * 

Joe  De  Bona,  New  London 
editor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sun¬ 
day  Herald — to  write  for  the 
National  Foremen’s  Institute, 
Waterford,  Conn.,  a  division  of 
Prentice-Hall  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

*  *  * 

Bert  0.  Strand,  formerly  of 
Kennecott  Copper  Company 
publice  relations  department — 
to  state  editor,  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner,  succeeding 
David  Hbffernan,  now  public 
relations  department,  U.S.  Air 
Academy,  Colorado. 

m  *  * 

Charles  L.  Barry,  Philadel¬ 
phia  newsman  —  appointed  to 

the  post  of  writer-editor  at  the 
Naval  Air  Material  Center. 


Daniel  Miles 


Daniel  Miles  Named 
Circulation  Manager 

Palm  Springs,,  Calif. 

Daniel  R.  Miles  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  of  | 
the  Desert  Sun,  it  was  an-  j 
nounced  by  Publisher  Carl 
Shooss. 

Mr.  Miles,  during  27  years 
with  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
was  circulation  director  of  the  | 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele-  \ 
graph,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Senti-  I 
nel,  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post 
and  American  and  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer. 

He  was  the  first  “Circulator 
of  the  Year’’  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Hearst  organization.  He 
once  engaged  in  special  circula-  : 
tion  work  for  the  American  j 
Weekly.  i 

•  I 

John  H.  Kiddihi,  Akron  | 
Beacon  Journal  classified  adver¬ 
tising  director — elected  to  head 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Classified 
Clinic  for  the  next  year.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Paul  Pine  of  the  Newark 
Advocate. 

«  *  « 

Robert  Lee,  former  managing 
editor,  San  Francisco  News  Call 
Bulletin  —  to  executive  editor, 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post.  \ 


Minneapolis 
Robert  Witte,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Aquatennial  Association. 

The  association  co-ordinates 
activities  for  the  Minneapolis 
summer  festival  each  July. 

• 

Iowa  AP  Chairman 

Minneapolis 
Erwin  Sias,  editor  of  the 
Sioux  City  Journal,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Iowa  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  at  a  state  meeting 
Sept.  27. 
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*  Morning 

*  Evening 

*  Sunday 


1 
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In  South  Carolina's 
Book  for  1962 . . . 


WRITE 

FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY 


Get  the  whole  story  of  South 
Carolina's  unusual  3-market 
economy  ...  its  growth  from 
1952  to  1962  . . .  and  how  effec¬ 
tively  you  can  cover  this  state 
with  "The  Big  3  in  S.  C."  Contact 
the  newspapers  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


GREENVILLE 

N«wt  and  Piadmont 

Rtpr.  Word-Griffifh  Co. 

COLUMBIA 

State  and  Record 
Xopf.  Tho  Bfonhom  Co. 

CHARLESTON 

Newt  A  Courier  and  Pott 

K»pr.  The  Branham  Co. 
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Obituary 


Mavrice  Smythe  Rice,  50, 
U.S.  consul  in  Venice,  Italy, 
and  former  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
newspaperman ;  Sept.  28.  He 
was  with  the  Kannas  City  Star 

from  1934  to  1942. 

»  «  ♦ 

Jack  E.  Ryan,  61,  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times; 
Oct.  2.  Once  managing  editor 
of  the  Xewark  (N.J.)  Ledger, 
he  later  was  telegraph  editor 
for  Chicago’s  American,  with 
the  Honolulu  (Haw.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  and  the  San  Francisco 
bureau  of  Associated  Press.  He 
came  to  the  Chicago  Sun  in 
194^1,  moving  onto  the  Sun- 
Times  in  1948. 

*  *  * 

Arthih  J.  Carruth  Jr.,  75, 
author  and  editor  of  “The 
Whispering  Willow”  page  which 


STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
ACT  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS 

AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF 
MARCH  3.  1933  AND  JULY  2.  1946 
(Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section 
233)  showinf?  the  ownership,  manajre- 
ment.  and  circulation  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER.  THE  FOURTH  ES¬ 
TATE.  published  weekly  at  East 
StroudbburK.  Pa.,  for  October  1,  1962. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor.  mana);inf?  editor,  and 
business  managers  are: 

Publisher  and  Eiditor,  Robert  U.  Brown, 

15  Sunnybrae  Place,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  ; 
Executive  Elditor.  Jerome  H.  Walker, 

32  Orchard  Avenue,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Business  Mana^rer.  James  W.  Brown, 

Jr.,  Fanton  Hill  Rd.,  Weston,  Conn. 

2.  The  owner  is: 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  850 
Third  Ave.,  New  York  22.  N.  Y.  Stock-  • 
holders:  Robert  U.  Brown,  15  Sunny-  | 
brae  Place,  Bronxville.  N.  Y. ;  James 
W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Fanton  Hill  Road,  | 
Weston,  Conn.:  Miss  Virprinia  Brown, 
1360  Midland  Ave.,  Bronxville,  N,  Y. ;  | 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Brown  Stephens,  c  'o 
Robert  U.  Brown.  Bronxville,  N.  Y.; 
Mrs,  Helen  Brown  Younpr,  Woodland 
Drive,  Lewiston  Heights.  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 
Matil  Brown  Silencer,  486  Island  Circle, 
Sarasota.  Florida:  Mrs.  Susan  Steele 
Brown.  15  Sunnybrae  Place,  Bronx¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.:  Marlen  E.  Pew  Estate. 
Riverhead.  Lon^  Island.  N.  Y. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortjra- 
sees  and  other  security  holders  ownintr 
or  holding;  1  percent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortprapres,  or  other 
securities  are:  None. 

4.  Paraprraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  | 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting :  also  the  statements] 
in  the  two  paraprraphs  show  the  affiant’s  ^ 
full  knowledjre  and  Itelief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  averapre  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or 
distributed,  throuf^h  the  mails  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  paid  subscril>ers  durinp:  the  12 
months  precedint;  the  date  shown  above 
was  21,397. 

ROBERT  U.  BROWN, 
Publisher  and  Eklitor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
th  is  14th  day  of  September,  1962. 

Arline  Demar,  Notary  Public 
State  of  New  York.  No.  31 — 0913850, 
qualified  in  New  York  County. 

Commission  Expires  March  30,  1963. 


appeared  in  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
State  Journal  once  a  week  for 
38  years;  Sept.  29.  Starting  as 
a  cub  reporter  for  the  State 
Journal  in  1908,  he  served  as 
city  editor,  managing  editor, 
editor  and  co-publisher  of  the 
new'spaper  until  it  was  sold  to 
the  Stauffer  Publications  in 
1940.  Among  the  survivors  is  a 
.son,  Arthur  J.  Carruth  III,  an 
editor  of  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Latimer  Watson,  73,  fashion 
writer  and  woman’s  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  for 
many  years:  Sept.  18. 

,  *  * 

Maxwell  Hawkins,  67,  copy 
editor  on  the  New  York  News 
since  1950;  Harvard  graduate. 
Navy  veteran  of  World  War  I; 
Oct.  4. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  F.  McCarron,  62, 
sports  editor  of  the  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Morning  Call;  former 
prizefighter  and  manager;  news¬ 
man  since  1920;  Oct.  1. 

*  *  * 

William  R.  O’Connor,  42,  a 
paralyzed  World  War  II  vet¬ 
eran,  copy  editor  on  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  from 
1953  to  1961 ;  Oct.  4. 

*  *  * 

Alan  Marshall,  56,  associate 
professor  of  .iournalism  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska;  former¬ 
ly  with  Newsweek  and  the  Office 
of  War  Information;  Oct.  6. 

*  *  , 

Joseph  E.  Noll,  84,  former 
business  manager  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  and 
its  predecessor  companies  for  51 
years;  retired  in  1946;  Oct.  3. 

*  ,  « 

Neal  O’Hara,  69,  “Take  It 
from  Me”  columnist  in  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler  for  39 
years;  Harvard  graduate; 
World  War  I  army  veteran; 

,  sports  writer  for  the  Boston 
I  Post;  Oct.  4. 

*  *  4( 

Harold  H.  Cassidy,  69,  court 
reporter  for  the  Staten  Island 
(N.Y.)  Advance  since  1928; 
Sept.  7, 

*  *  * 

Charles  Burton  Jr.,  53, 
sports  writer  and  columnist  for 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  for  the 
past  three  decades;  Oct.  7. 

*  *  « 

Tony  Cordaro,  56,  sports 
writer  for  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune 
for  the  past  38  years;  Oct.  7. 

*  *  * 

Belt  Edwards,  88,  a  reporter 
since  1889;  war  correspondent 
and  world  traveler;  Oct.  5  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  He  was 
famed  for  an  interview  with 
Admiral  Peary  in  1909  which 
exposed  the  false  claim  of  Dr. 
Cook  as  discovered  of  the  North 
Pole. 


APME  Names  Nine 
Study  Committees 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chairmen  were  named  for 
nine  continuing  study  commit¬ 
tees — groups  which  will  work 
throughout  the  next  year  to¬ 
ward  improving  the  content  of 
the  Associated  Press  news  re¬ 
port — at  the  APME  conference. 

The  continuing  study  lineup 
includes  two  new  committees  for 
1963 — sports  and  writing. 

Mai  Mallette,  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal,  is  chairman  of 
the  sports  committee.  Heading 
the  writing  group  is  David 
Schutz,  Redwood  City  (Cal.) 
Tribune. 

Other  committees: 

General  News:  Emmett  Ded- 
mon,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times, 
chairman;  Wendell  Phillippi, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  and 
Don  Carter,  National  (D.C.) 
Observer,  vicechairmen. 

Freedom  of  Information: 
Charles  S.  Rowe,  Fredericks¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star, 
chairman;  G.  William  Churchill, 
Nash  ville  Tennessean,  vicechair¬ 
man. 

News  Enterprise:  A1  Neu- 
harth,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  chairman;  Henry  Mac¬ 
Leod,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times, 
vicechairman. 

Newsphoto:  Gilbert  P.  Smith, 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer  -  Dis¬ 
patch,  chairman. 

Journalism  Research:  Arville 
Schaleben,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  chairman;  Daryl  Feld- 
meir,  Minneapaolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune,  vicechairman. 

Member  Citations:  Paul  V. 
Miner,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
chairman. 

State  Wire  Studies:  Charles 


T.  Alexander  Jr.,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News,  chairman. 

Campaign  Coverage 

William  Dickinson,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  general 
vicechairman  of  continuing 
studies,  said  an  editorial  task 
force  also  will  appraise  cam¬ 
paign  coverage  through  the  No¬ 
vember  elections.  | 

Next  Year’s  APME  conven-  ^ 
tion  will  be  held  in  Miami,  Fla.,  | 
in  November.  Named  to  the  j 
1963  nominating  committee  were  i 
George  Rosenberg,  Tuscon 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen;  Purser 
Hewitt,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion 
Ledger,  and  Kenneth  R.  West, 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 
chairman.  i 

• 

U.  S.  Navy  Callups  Up 
To  Piuch  3  Newsmeu 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

A  troop  of  Navy  men  on 
horseback  galloped  up  here 
Sept.  30  and  arrested  three 
newsmen  at  the  Memphis  Naval 
Air  Base. 

Associated  Press  Photogi-a- 
pher  Ferd  Kaufman,  NBC  \ 

Cameraman  Maurice  l/cvy  and  ! 

NBC  Soundman  Wieland  Risser, 
all  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  had  come 
here  to  report  the  massing  of 
federal  marshals  and  troops  en- 
route  to  the  race  riots  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  Miss.  After  being  ques¬ 
tioned,  they  were  released  by 
base  security  officers. 

While  in  custody  they  learned 
that  the  Navy  troop  had  come 
across  them  while  searching  for 
a  mysterious  man  seen  around 
Army  helicopters  flown  to  the 
base  as  part  of  the  buildup  for 
the  University  of  Mississippi 
integration  crisis.  i 


"HILDY"  WRITES  AGAIN — Among  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  personnel  who  appeared  in  the  play  "Front  Page,"  Sept. 
26-30  at  the  New  Old  Long  Theater  near  Minneapolis,  are  (left  to 
right)  John  Cowles  Jr.,  Star  and  Tribune  editor;  Don  Morrison,  Star 
"2  Cents'  Worth"  columnist;  Ronald  McKenzie,  advertising  promotion 
copy  writer,  and  Al  McConagha,  Tribune  staff  writer.  Standing  is 
Barbara  Davies,  a  Minneapolis  actress  and  singer.  Nine  Star-Tribune 
editors  and  writers  played  supporting  roles  in  the  MacArthur-Hecht 
play.  "Front  Page"  has  been  presented  a  number  of  times  in  past 
years  with  Star-Tribune  writers  in  the  cast. 
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TO«1  ^o#i}  “-itifheral-free  water  from 
our  own  550  foot  wells.  It  makes  a 
real  difference  in  mat  quality  and 
performance. 

But  that’s  only  part  of  the  story!  Every 
Burgess  Mat  also  benefits  from  the 
production  know-how  gained  in  35 
years  of  specialized  experience  .  .  . 
America’s  newest  facilities  and  proc^ 
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BOOKS  m  REVIEW 

Gunther  Gives  Tips 
On  ‘Inside’  Reports 

By  Ray  Erwin 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
— The  Fun  of  Writintr  the  Inside  Books. 
By  John  Gunther.  116  pages.  Harper  & 
Row.  $3.50. 

John  Gunther,  a  perceptive 
and  persistent  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  a 
dozen  European  countries, 
always  more  intri^ed  by  per¬ 
sonality  and  power  than  by 
politics  itself,  went  on  to  in¬ 
vent  “book  journalism,”  in 
w'hich  a  book  became  a  kind  of 
periodical. 

His  seven  “Inside”  books, 
translated  into  21  foreign 
languages,  represented  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  build  a  bridge  between 
history  and  the  news.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  after  weeks  of  agonizing 
over  a  title  for  the  first  one,  he 
finally  received  a  flash  of  in¬ 
spiration  on  a  dreary  and  foggy 
night  on  a  train  in  Wales  — 
“Inside  Europe.” 

Human  Portraits 

All  of  the  books  about  all  the 
continents  painted  human 
rather  than  purely  political 
portraits  of  world  leaders. 
While  working  on  “Inside  Asia” 
and  some  of  the  others,  he 
paused  along  the  way  to  sup¬ 
port  himself  by  writing  articles 
for  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  the  New  York 
Times  and  magazines. 

Mr.  Gunther  nostalgically  re¬ 
calls: 

“The  1930’s  were  the  bub¬ 
bling,  blazing  days  of  American 
foreign  correspondence  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  was  before  journal¬ 
ism  became  institutionalized. 
Not  a  single  American  embassy 
had  a  press  or  cultural  affairs 
officer.  We  correspondents  vrere 
strictly  on  our  own.  Naturally, 
we  cultivated  friendships  with 
American  officials  and  diplo¬ 
mats,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
countries,  but  not  quite  in  the 
manner  of  today.  We  did  not 
think  of  ourselves  as  being  in¬ 
struments  of  national  policy.  We 
avoided  official  handouts.  We 
were  scavengers,  buzzards,  out 
to  get  the  news,  no  matter  whose 
wings  got  clipped.  We  all  had 
strong  personal  points  of  view, 
which  we  did  not  bother  to  dis¬ 
semble.” 

Because  of  the  success  of  the 
book,  “Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round,”  by  Drew  Pearson  and 
Robert  Allen  in  1931,  Mr. 
Gunther  was  commissioned  to 
write  part  of  a  book  about 


Europe,  germinating  the  idea 
for  the  later  “Inside”  book. 

List  uf  Questions 

Journalism  students  will  be 
interested  in  studying  this  list 
of  questions  John  Gunther  drew 
up  to  ask  about  each  major 
character : 

“Attitude  to  religion.  Atti¬ 
tude  to  sex.  Attitude  to  fame. 
Attitude  to  money.  Motivations; 
great  decisions.  Pet  hates;  pet 
likes.  Ambition.  What  are  his 
fundamental  sources  of  power. 
Chief  intellectual  qualities. 
Chief  moral  qualities,  if  any. 
Defects.  What  does  he  believe 
in  most.  Relaxations,  hobbies. 
Daily  routine;  method  of  work. 
Family  background.  Stresses  in 
childhood;  influences  in  youth. 
Chief  turning  points  in  career. 
Interest  in  books,  music,  art, 
if  any.  Health  and  physical  con¬ 
dition.  Friends;  those  closest  to 
him;  attitude  to  subordinates. 
Nicknames.  Tastes  in  food  and 
drink.  Anecdotes.  What  has  been 
his  contribution.  Danger  of 
assassination ;  how  protected. 
Who  will  succeed  him.” 

Own  Reporter 

It’s  notable  that  he  has  re¬ 
mained  his  own  reporter  and 
legman  always,  never  using  re¬ 
searchers  or  a  staff  for  even 
tedious  checking  and  recheck¬ 
ing.  But  he  gives  great  credit  to 
fellow  correspondents,  especially 
the  late  H.  R.  Knickerbocker, 
for  giving  him  masses  of  mate¬ 
rial.  He  believed  Mr.  Knicker¬ 
bocker  knew  more  about  the 
dictators  of  Europe  than  any¬ 
one  else. 

The  author  says  he  always 
has  sought  truth  and  ob¬ 
jectivity,  but  modestly  disclaims 
ever  having  fully  attained  it. 
“A  reporter  with  no  bias  at 
all  would  be  a  vegetable,”  he 
reminds. 

Both  the  budding  reporter 
and  the  veteran  practitioner 
can  find  helpful  advice  from  a 
master  reporter,  whose  beat  has 
been  the  whole  world,  in  this 
slender  “Fragment.”  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  small  but  it  is  sharp  and 
sound. 

*  *  * 

Castro  Story 

Edwin  C.  Stein,  night  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  is  author  of 
“Cuba,  Castro  and  Communism.” 


Brain  Tests 
Fail  His  Test 

THE  BRAIN  WATCHERS.  By  Martin 
L.  Gross.  Random  House.  305  pages. 
14.95. 

Personality  testing  for  the 
selection  of  newspaper  editors 
and  repoiiers,  public  relations 
men  and  advertising  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  writers  is  placed 
under  acid  analysis  and  attack 
by  this  author,  after  more  than 
three  years  of  extensive  study 
and  original  research. 

“Men  weaned  on  the  credo  of 
the  unharnessed  individual  and 
hired  for  their  talent  to  self¬ 
think  are  being  personality 
tested  for  their  ability  to  same- 
think,  and  even  same-feel,  or 
go  packing  elsewhere  for  a  job,” 
is  the  acerbic  comment  of  Mr. 
Gross. 

Frightening  Growth 

In  a  chapter  on  “Testing  The 
Opinion  Makers:  Front  Page 
to  Madison  Avenue,”  Mr.  Gross 
finds  a  frightening  amount  of 
“brain  watching”  in  the  com¬ 
munications  field  in  the  selection 
of  such  supposedly  untestable 
personnel  as  “an  editor  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  a  public  re¬ 
lations  executive  at  Ruder  & 
Finn,  or  a  copywriter  with  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt.” 

Among  newspapers  insisting 
that  bylines  of  reporters  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  personality  tests,  Mr. 
Gross  lists  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
Wilmington  News-Journal,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
Miami  News,  Columbus  Ledger- 
Inquirer,  South  Bend  Tribune. 

“In  no  part  of  the  editorial 
world,  has  the  tester  been  able 
to  intrude  so  successfully  as  in 
the  daily  newspaper,  where  he 
crashed  the  city  room  only  after 
seeing  the  Linotype  and  press¬ 
room  operations  capitulate,”  la¬ 
ments  Mr.  Gross. 

He  reports  that  evaluation  of 
a  city  editor  or  other  manage¬ 
ment  editorial  personnel  is 
worth  a  $200  fee,  while  a  police- 
beat  reporter  can  come  as  low 
as  $100. 

Mencken  Would  Fail 

The  personnel  director  of  one 
large  daily  newspaper  is  quoted : 
“If  H.  L.  Mencken  applied  for 
a  job  on  this  paper  today,  he 
couldn’t  get  past  the  personnel 
office.”  Mr.  Gross  says:  “One 
tester  talks  about  journalists  as 
if  he  were  selecting  a  docile 
governess  for  his  children  in¬ 
stead  of  a  unique  professional 
for  whom  a  special  amendment 
was  written  into  our  Constitu¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Gross,  who  has  lectured 
on  non-fiction  writing  at  the 


Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
of  Columbia  University,  at  New 
York  University  and  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  as¬ 
serts  that  a  10-year  test  of  test¬ 
ing  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies 
(7,000  young  advertising  hope¬ 
fuls  -were  personality  tested) 
failed  to  make  accurate  predic¬ 
tions  of  who  would  and  who 
would  not  succeed  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

Create  Conformists 

Carried  to  its  ultimate  ex¬ 
treme,  the  lucrative  new  non¬ 
science  of  “brain  watching” 
could  expand  its  conformist-cre¬ 
ating  tool  into  a  “Central  Per¬ 
sonality  Bureau,”  which  would 
electronically  store  in  each 
metropolitan  area  the  person¬ 
ality  and  character  traits  of 
every  resident  —  like  credit 
bureaus.  Mr.  Gross  concludes: 

“The  possibility  of  such  a 
bureau,  if  it  appears  extreme, 
might  seem  less  remote  if  we 
consider  how  easily  we  have 
seemingly  relinquished  our  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  protection 
against  search  and  seizure  when 
it  applies  to  our  minds  instead 
of  our  properties.  Apparently 
there  is  something  more  sacro¬ 
sanct  in  the  inviolability  of  our 
split-level  castles  than  in  the 
private  nobility  of  our  brains.” 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Extremely  helpful  to  news¬ 
men  who  write  articles,  essays, 
poems,  short  stories  or  books  is 
“Breaking  Into  Print — An  Edi¬ 
tor’s  Advice  on  Writing”  (The 
Writer,  Inc.,  8  Arlington  St., 
Boston  16,  Mass.  $3.95,  Oct.  15), 
by  Edward  Weeks,  editor-in- 
chief  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  a  member  of  the  staff  since 
1924. 

Hal  Borland’s  latest  book  is 
an  ideal  Christmas  offering, 
“The  Youngest  Shepherd  —  A 
Tale  of  the  Nativity”  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  31  pages,  $2.95, 
Oct.  19).  It’s  a  beautiful  story 
of  a  boy,  an  old  man  and  a  bird 
on  the  first  Christmas  EVe.  Mr. 
Borland,  author  of  many  fine 
books,  writes  the  famous  nature 
editorials  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  Times. 

“Ask  the  Name  of  the  Lion,” 
new  novel  by  Ralph  Allen,  is 
winner  of  the  1962  Doubleday 
Canadian  Prize  Novel  Award. 
Mr.  Allen  has  worked  for  the 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune,  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail 
and  is  now  editor  of  MacLean’s 
Magazine. 
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Third  in  a  Series 


HOW  A  RETAIL  CHAIN  USES  BOTH 
NEWSPAPERS  AND  BUSINESS  MAIL 
FOR  BETTER  RESULTS . . . 


Zale  Jeweliy  Company  of  Dallas,  Texas,  with  242  retail  outlets  in  33  states  achieved 
a  gross  sales  volume  of  $62,800,000  last  year.  To  help  build  this  volume,  which  has  been  growing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  15%,  Zale  unequivocally  states  that  “direct  mail  and  newspaper  advertising 
work  best  when  they  work  together.  We  have  used  both  media  for  a  number  of  years  and  have 
learned  that  business  mail  is  the  solid  reinforcement  that  makes  retail  newspaper  advertising 
pay  off  in  added  sales.”  The  ad  mix  is  20%  mail,  60%  newspaper  and  20%  all  other  media,  which 
accounts  for  Zale’s  $3  million  annual  advertising  budget. 

“Business  mail  alone  provides  us  with  beautifully  printed  four-color  illustrations  of  our 
outstanding  merchandise  offerings  for  the  season.  After  the  initial  contact  through  direct  mail, 
this  effort  is  followed  up  with  newspaper  advertising  using  the  same  copy  and  art — which  then 
serves  as  a  reminder  to  our  regular  customers  and  an  invitation  to  new  ones. 

“Whereas  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  newspaper  readers  whose  purchases 
are  influenced  by  first  contact  with  the  item  in  a  catalog,  we  do  know  that  all  promotions  rein¬ 
forced  with  business  mail  always  produce  the  biggest  results — with  newspaper  and  business  mail 
pulling  together. 

“Business  Mail  is  used  to  reinforce  newspaper  advertising  in  another  area  .  .  .  the  new 
store  or  where  store  traffic  is  needed  to  build  volume.” 

What  the  Zale  story  boils  down  to  is  simply  that  the  two  media  complement 
each  other  in  getting  a  sales  idea  across  to  the  customer.  Intelligent  coopera¬ 
tion  does  the  job  that  inter-media  competition  wotdd  have  destroyed. 

THE  BUSINESS  MAIL  FOUNDATION 


230  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGB4PHY 


Picture  Page  Offers 
Coverage  in  Depth 

Uv  Boh  ^  arner 


ACTIVE  DUTY — On  Naval  Reserve  four  at  Philadelphia  base,  Jack 
LaVriha,  Chief  Journalist,  of  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  staff,  interrupts 
training  to  cover  the  fire  on  the  freighter  Palonica  in  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia. 


On  fast-breakinp  news  stories 
which  hapiien  to  have  preat 
visual  impact,  newspapers  can 
turn  a  leader  into  “a  viewer” 
throuffh  use  of  the  picture  pape. 
A  pood  case  in  point  is  the 
recent  Mississijipi  episode  in 
which  photopraphic  cov<*rape  be¬ 
came  as  important  a  jiart  of  the 
story  as  any  of  the  word  re¬ 
ports  and  features  which  cram¬ 
med  newspajjers  around  the 
plobe. 

We  lielieve  that  in  an  ape 
when  photojournalism  is  becom- 
inp  an  increasinply  important 
medium  in  the  communications 
field,  that  i>eople  not  only  want 
to  read  about  certain  events  but 
they  vxpict  to  see  them  as  well. 
If  they  do  not  pet  enouph  pic¬ 
ture  coverape  in  a  newspaper, 
they  are  just  so  much  more 
eaper  to  pet  home  to  their  tele¬ 
vision  sets  and  sit  enthralled  as 
the  motion  picture  cameras 
transport  them  to  the  scene  of 
the  event. 

The  only  answer  newspapers 
have  to  this  you-are-there  pic¬ 
ture  coverape  in  depth  is  the 
picture  pape,  a  medium  w’hich 
while  it  has  its  limitations  still 
offers  a  ranpe  of  coverape  which 
can  take  some  of  the  edpe  off  a 
reader’s  thirst  for  the  visual 
report. 

Two  Days 

Durinp  the  Mississippi  con¬ 
flict  the  Sew  York  Joiirval- 
Amerietin  made  one  of  the  best 
uses  of  its  repular  picture  pape 
that  W3  have  seen  in  years.  For 
two  consecutive  days  —  at  the 
heipht  of  the  dramatic  battle  at 
Oxford  —  the  Journal  devoted 
its  entire  picture  pape,  on  the 
front  pape  of  the  second  section, 
to  the  school  crisis  story,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  three  or  four  dramatic 
photos  spread  over  its  first  two 
or  three  papes.  The  leader  who 
wanted  another  dimension  to 
the  spot  feature  word  stories 
pourinp  out  of  Oxford  could 
linper  over  a  diverse  collection 
of  wire  service  photos  which 
vividly  illustrated  the  con¬ 
frontation  between  the  Federal 
and  state  forces  when  James 
Meredith  first  attempted  to 
enter  the  school,  the  arrival  of 
troops,  the  lineup  of  marshals 
and  state  troopers,  the  scenes 
of  bloody  riotinp  on  the  campus 
and  its  aftermath. 

By  usinp  the  picture  pape  as 
the  fonm  of  the  bulk  of  pic- 
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tures  illustratinp  this  story,  the 
Journal,  in  effect,  let  the  pho- 
topraphs  tell  their  own  story, 
addinp  another  dimension  to  its 
coverape.  In  contrast  to  this  u.se 
of  a  picture  pape,  on  stories  of 
a  more-than-usual  dramatic 
character,  most  newspapers  are 
content  to  simply  use  a  few 
more  pictures  than  they  would 
normally  and  to  lay  them  out  in 
their  usual  jiositions,  breakinp 
up  the  word  columns  descrihinp 
the  event. 

We  lielieve  that  newspapers 
which  ipnore  the  picture  pape 
as  a  means  of  tlevelopitiff  an  im¬ 
portant  story  which  particularly 
lends  itself  to  visual  as  well  as 
word  communications,  are  miss- 
inp  a  pi  eat  opportunity  to  at  the 
veiy  least  take  some  of  the  stinp 
out  of  television’s  lenpthier  mo¬ 
tion  picture  coverape  of  the 
same  events. 

.Still  Fix 

The  point  is  that  still  pho- 
topraphy  plays  an  important 
role  in  photojournalism  and  has 
advantapes  peculiar  to  the  for¬ 
mat  or  medium  which  cannot  lie 
found  in  motion  pictures.  Still 
photopraphs  are  a  “peak  ex¬ 
pression”  medium  which  throuph 
a  selective  editinp  process  cap¬ 
ture  a  moment,  or  series  of 
moments,  in  which  the  action  or 
story  outlines  of  an  event  are  at 
their  heipht.  The  most  severe 
limitation  of  the  still  camera 
occurs  w'hen  the  heart  of  a  story 
involves  action  itself,  in  which 
case  the  stoppinp  action  of  the 
still  camera  cannot  substitute 
for  motion  pictures. 

The  motion  picture  camera, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  pive 
the  viewer  time  to  study  and 
absorb  the  vai  ied  elements  and 
details  which  po  into  the  makinp 
of  a  pictorially  excitinp  event. 

The  viewer  does  not  pet  the 
time  to  mull  over  facial  expres¬ 
sions  or  repeatedly  relate  a  pic¬ 
ture  hack  to  a  text.  He  must 
divide  his  attention  between 
watchinp  the  unfoldinp  motion 
picture  action  and  listeninp  to 
the  narration.  If  he  misses  im¬ 
portant  elements  in  either  pre¬ 
sentation,  he  has  missed  a  mo¬ 
ment  which  may  never  return 
apain. 

To  some  extent,  newspapers 
and  television  can  crisscross  one 
another  in  their  use  of  the  still 
and  motion  picture  mediums  and 


often  times  they  attempt  to  do 
this.  A  television  news  propram 
flashes  still  pictures  in  lieu  of 
motion  picture  coverape  while 
a  newspaper  tries  to  imitate  or 
pive  the  impression  of  action 
throuph  use  of  a  film  strip 
series  shot  with  a  motor  driven 
camera.  However,  each  is  limited 
in  the  use  of  one  another’s 
medium.  A  television  audience 
can  easily  become  boied  watch¬ 
inp  still  pictures  flashed  onto  a 
screen  throuph  which  they  have 
been  conditioned  to  enjoy  move¬ 
ment.  Where  action  is  the  main 
point  of  a  story,  a  newspaper 
viewer  will  be  only  half-satisfied 
by  a  still  strip. 

Al  Peak  of  Aelion 

It  seems  clear  to  us,  then, 
that  still  photopraphy  has  much 
to  offer  people  and  that  it  is 
basically  a  publications,  not  an 
electronics  medium.  And  it  is 
throuph  this  medium  that  news¬ 
papers  can  mass  a  collection  of 
peak  action  photopraphs  of  ove 
story  which  would  serve  to  de¬ 
velop  it  pictorially  in  a  manner 
which  television  cannot  match 
without  borinp  its  audience. 

We  do  not  suppest  that  such 
new’spaper  picture  coverape 
will  keep  people  away  from  their 
television  sets,  or  that  this 
would  even  l)e  desirable.  We  do 
suppest  that  since  still  photop¬ 
raphy  is  basically  a  publications 
medium,  the  newspaper  which 
does  not  develop  a  particularly 
dramatic  story  pictorially,  and 
fully,  is  throwinp  away  a  major 
competitive  advantape  and  con- 
vincinp  its  readership  that  tele¬ 
vision  is  the  only  really  effective 


and  diamatic  picture  medium. 

*  *  * 

HAMM  KKTIKES 

Clarance  L.  Hamm,  59,  w’ho 
has  iH'en  an  Annoeiate  Prena 
photoprapher  at  home  and 
abroad  for  28  years,  has  retired. 
Mr.  Hamm  joined  AP  at  Kansas 
City  in  1934  after  service  on 
the  St.  Loiiiit  (Mo.)  Pont-Din- 
pnteh.  He  transferred  to  San 
Francisco  in  1941,  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  Two, 
where  he  became  pool  camera¬ 
man  for  the  entire  U.S.  press 
in  the  Aleutians,  the  Solomons, 
Makin,  Saipan  and  elsewhere. 
He  also  helped  to  covei-  the 
Korean  War  and  covered  the 
atom-bomb  tests  at  Bikini  in 
1946. 

*  * 

Will  Picture  Prizes 

I)Es  Moines,  Iowa 

Winner  of  the  $50  sweepstakes 
award  in  the  1962  Iowa  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Manapinp  Editors 
Newsphoto  Contest  is  Del  Borer, 
37,  a  photoprapher  for  tlie  Den 
Moinen  Repinter  and  Tribune. 
Dick  Swanson,  Repister  and 
Tribune,  won  first  place  in  spot 
news. 

• 

‘Bull’  Cohen  Nanieil 

Chicago 

M.  M.  “Bud”  Cohen  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Chicapo  sales 
office  of  Suburbia  Today,  ac- 
cordinp  to  Ford  Kinp,  adver- 
tisinp  manaper.  Mr.  Cohen  was 
formerly  with  the  Chicapo  Daily 
News  and  Tatham-Laird,  Inc., 
advertisinp  apency. 
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On  slow  news  days  when  banners  go  begging,  your 
front  page  can  still  stop  traffic,  command  a  reading, 
sell  the  paper. 

Spot  news  color  pictures  can  attract  an  eye  any¬ 
where  ...  on  the  front  page  or  inside  as  your  R.  O.  P. 
schedule  dictates.  And  with  Kodak’s  negative-posi¬ 
tive  color  system,  you  have  the  simplicity  and  dead¬ 
line-beating  speed  you  need  to  make  regular  use  of 
color  practical. 

Separation  positives  can  be  in  the  engraver’s  hands 
three  hours  after  the  shutter’s  click.  All  the  interven¬ 
ing  steps  take  place  in  your  own  darkroom,  where 
costs  are  lowest,  with  only  minor  departures  from 
regular  black-and-white  darkroom  routine. 


If  you  want  to  run  color,  this  fast  Kodak  system 
will  easily  fit  the  routine  of  photographer,  editor,  and 
engraver.  Equip  your  photographer  with  Kodacolor 
Roll  Film  or  Kodak  Ektacolor  Sheet  Film.  The 
darkroom  man  prints  separation  positives  on  Kodak 
Resisto  Rapid  Pan  Paper  ( he  can  make  any  needed 
corrections  easily  and  quickly  in  the  printing) .  If  you 
decide  at  the  last  minute  to  go  black-and-white,  he 
simply  prints  on  Kodak  Panalure  Paper  instead. 

Your  Kodak  Technical  Sales  Representative  will 
tell  you  more  about  the  Kodak  nega¬ 
tive-positive  color  system.  He’ll  also 
help  you  get  started  using  it.  ■ 

Just  ask  him. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N. 


IS 

flame-tested 

to2000°F. 


It’s  just  one  part  of  the 


The  $10,000,000  Research  and  Development  Lab> 
oratories  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association  con¬ 
tain  the  world’s  largest  assembly  of  scientists  and 
engineers,  and  equipment  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  study  of  portland  cement  and  concrete. 

Newest  facility  at  the  Skokie,  Illinois,  Laboratories 
of  the  Portland  Cement  Association  is  the  Fire  Re¬ 
search  Center.  In  the  huge  furnace  pictured  above, 
beams  and  girders  are  subjected  to  licking  flames 
from  gas  jets.  In  other  furnaces,  whole  floor  sections 
are  subjected  to  hours  of  intense  heat .  .  .  not  to  set 
up  ratings,  but  to  determine  the  fire  endurance  of 


various  types  of  concrete  and  structural  designs.  The 
findings  enable  architects  and  engineers  to  design  and 
build  concrete  structures  of  even  greater  safety,  en¬ 
durance  and  economy. 

In  the  nearby  Structural  Laboratory,  the  building 
itself  serves  as  a  giant  testing  machine.  Here,  full- 
scale  girders  are  tested  to  destruction,  and  whole 
bridge  and  building  sections  tested  under  various 
conditions  of  loadings.  In  still  another  laboratory,  a 
machine  capable  of  exerting  a  force  of  a  million 
pounds  bears  down  on  a  foot-thick  concrete  cylinder 
until  it  literally  explodes. 


40-foot  furnace  gives  concrete  the  flame  test! 


cement  industry’s  research  facility 

Some  of  the  research  carried  out  here  is  funda-  Any  patentable  discovery  is  dedicated  to  public 

mental— designed  to  increase  basic  scientific  knowl-  use.  All  results  are  freely  given  to  America’s  de¬ 
edge  of  the  nature  of  portland  cement  and  concrete.  signers,  engineers  and  builders  through  PCA’s  dis- 

Other  projects  are  directed  to  development  of  new  trict  offices,  located  in  major  cities  of  North  America, 

and  improved  uses  of  these  materials,  and  to  new  and  in  Hawaii.  In  this  way,  the  79  progressive  (and 

construction  techniques.  Still  other  projects  are  de-  competing)  cement  manufacturers  who  voluntarily 

voted  to  solving  problems  in  the  manufacture  of  support  the  Association  work  together  to  help  bring 

Portland  cement,  to  assure  a  uniform,  high  quality  about  finer  concrete  highways  and  streets,  better 

product,  whatever  the  source.  housing  and  more  efficient  structures  of  all  kinds. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  Headquarters:  33  West  Grand  A ve.,  Chicago  10/ lib 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  concrete 
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News  Gothic  is  hot. , .  and  it’s  getting  hotter!  To  meet  this  lively  need, 
Intertype  is  rapidly  expanding  its  library  of  hot  metal  matrices  in  all 
four  versions.  All  are  designed  in  true  relationship.  ■  Current  availa¬ 
bilities  include  News  Gothic  with  Bold  in  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  18 
and  24  pt.,  6  pt.  News  Gothic  with  Bold  (T)  for  tape  operation,  News 
Gothic  Condensed  with  Bold  Condensed  in  5V2,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  14, 
18  and  24  pt.  and  News  Gothic  Extended  with  Bold  Extended  in  8,  10, 
12  and  14  pt.  sizes.  ■  Many  of  these  faces  are  also  available  on  Foto- 
setter  matrices,  giving  you  a  full  range  of  sizes  from  6  through  48  pt. 
Write  to  Sales  Promotion  Department  for  book  and  specimen  proofs. 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY 


360  FURMAN  $TREET,  BROOKLYN  1,  NEW  YORK 


QQQ33SB9  ^  Division  of  Hirris- Intertype  Corporation 


Intertype  and  Fotosatter  are  registered  trademarks 
Sat  in  Intartypa  News  Gothic  Series 


Plant  *  Equipment 


‘Times  Square'  Is 
A  Million  Dollar 
Project  in  Texas 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Wichita  Falls  will  have  its 
own  Times  Square. 

The  new  million-dollar  expan¬ 
sion  program  started  by  Times 
Publishing  Company  on  Lamar, 
between  Thirteenth  and  Four¬ 
teenth,  will  provide  plant  for  the 
Wichita  Falls  Times  and  Record 
News. 

Rhea  Howard,  president  of 
Times  Publishing  Company,  said 
in  announcing  the  start  of  the 
expansion  program: 

“This  major  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  Wichita  Falls  Times  and 
Record  News  of  the  vigorous 
future  that  lies  ahead  for  Wich¬ 
ita  Falls  and  this  community.” 

The  new  home  for  the  55-year- 
old  publishing  company  will 
occupy  the  entire  west  half  of 
the  block. 

The  entire  block,  bounded  by 
Scott,  Lamar,  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth,  was  purchased  by 
Times  Publishing  Company  in 
June,  1954. 

Facing  west  on  Lamar,  the 
building  will  contain  62,615 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
will  be  the  largest  single  level 
newspaper  plant  in  the  South¬ 
west. 

It  is  scheduled  for  completion 
in  330  calendar  days. 

Designed  by  Donald  R.  Goss- 
Associates,  Architects-Engi- 
neers,  San  Angelo,  the  future 
home  for  the  Times  and  Record 
News  faces  Kemp  Library  and 
extends  350  feet  across  the 
front  and  is  150  feet  deep. 

Future  Tower 

The  structure  is  designed  for 
addition  of  a  second  floor  over 
the  entire  area  and  a  60  foot  by 
150  foot  portion  at  the  north  end 
is  designed  to  accommodate  a 
future  10-story  office  tower. 

The  pressroom  area  can  be 
expanded  to  a  two-story  section. 

Architect  Goss  explained  that 
his  firm’s  experience  in  pre¬ 
paring  plans  for  23  other  news¬ 
paper  buildings  has  gone  into 
the  planning  and  design  of  the 
Times  and  Record  News  home. 

He  said  these  plans  and  de¬ 
signs  feature  principles  of 
straight  line  production. 

The  completely  fireproof,  all¬ 
concrete  framed  building  will 
be  faced  with  brick  and  will 
derive  all  natural  light  from  103 
plastic  “skydomes”  on  the  roof. 

The  end  wall  of  the  pressroom 
will  be  constructed  with  re¬ 
movable  precast  terrazzo  panels. 


STARTED — After  eight  years  of 
planning,  construction  began 
Sept.  27  on  the  new  home  of  the 
Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times  and 
Record  News. 


Charlotte  to  Install 
Crostield  Insetter 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A  new  color  process  called 
“SpectaColor”  will  be  run  on  the 
presses  of  the  Charlotte  News 
and  Charlotte  Observer, 

The  process,  which  has  been 
tested  and  developed  at  the  New 
York  News,  keeps  a  pre-printed 
roll  of  rotogravure  color  in 
register  for  page  cutoffs. 

A  Crosfield  Inserter  will  be 
installed  on  one  of  the  two 
presses  at  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  Knight  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  papers. 

Frank  White,  mechanical 
superintendent,  and  Versal  Oak¬ 
ley,  press  room  superintendent, 
are  being  sent  to  New  York  to 
observe  the  mechanism  in  oper¬ 
ation  on  the  presses  of  the  New 
York  News. 

«  *  * 

At  the  News,  seven  Crosfield 
Insetters  and  one  Hurletron 
Insertrol  have  been  installed  so 
far.  Six  more  units  are  to  be 
equipped  with  the  electronic 
devices  to  permit  use  of  Specta¬ 
Color  on  the  paper’s  full  run. 


3-in- 1  Operator 

Ephrata,  Wash. 

Simplicity  in  setting  type  is 
found  here  where  a  single  opera¬ 
tor  can  handle  three  linecasting 
machines  at  the  Grant  County 
Journal.  One  of  these  is  tape 
fed.  A  swivelled-base  chair  be¬ 
tween  the  two  manually-oper¬ 
ated  machines  enables  an  opera¬ 
tor  to  swing  around  from  line 
to  head  composition.  The  tape- 
fed  machine  completes  the  tri¬ 
angle.  It  is  close  enough  for 
inspection  from  either  chair. 

• 

General  Foreman 

Appointment  of  George  Ham¬ 
ilton  as  general  foreman  of  the 
engraving  department  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News  was 
announced  by  Golden  L.  Faris, 
production  manager  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  Newspapers.  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  succeeds  John  Dalton,  who 
died  Sept.  18.  Thomas  Carroll 
was  named  as  assistant  general 
foreman. 


ROOF  DECK  for  helicopter  land¬ 
ings  is  being  installed  on  the  new 
home  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 
Two-inch  thick  blocks  of  Foamglas, 
a  product  of  Pittsburgh  Corning 
Corporation,  are  applied  to  the 
main  roof,  420  x  156  feet;  terrace 
area,  1050  x  30;  and  heliport, 
170  X  290. 


Trouble-Free  Service 
For  Idler  Pulleys 

Ogden,  Utah 
Reidar  Adner,  Ogden  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner  machinist,  has 
cut  down  transposition  consider¬ 
ably  on  straight  matter  and  ad 
machines  by  using  an  idler 
pulley  with  seal  ball-bearings 
for  his  16  machines. 

He  claims  the  new  ball-bear¬ 
ing  idler  pulleys  mean  years  of 
trouble-free  service  as  there  is 
not  much  load  on  them  and  the 
matrix  belt.  His  invention  is 
paying  off  in  efficient,  expert 
service,  he  says. 

Mr.  Adner,  who  has  been  a 
machinist  for  30  years,  says  that 
the  pulley  or  screw  used  to  get 
worn  and  the  matrix  belt 
dragged  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
requiring  constant  check  on 
pulleys  and  screws  and  consider¬ 
able  oiling.  Ball-bearing  idler 
pulleys  do  away  with  this  work. 
• 

In  One-Story  Plant 

Danielson.  Conn. 
The  Windham  County  Tran¬ 
script  has  completed  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  19-by-46,  one-story 
addition  to  its  plant,  the  addi¬ 
tion  housing  the  new  roll  and 
web-fed  press,  which  is  capable 
of  producing  5,000  eight-page 
sections  per  hour. 
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Mergenthaler  Co. 
And  CBS  Join  in 
Printing  Research 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  and  CBS  Laboratories 
have  signed  a  long-term  agree¬ 
ment  providing  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ultra  high-speed  com¬ 
posing  and  print-out  devices. 

Computer  Operations 

These  devices,  capable  of 
operation  directly  from  com¬ 
puters  and  computer  magnetic 
tapes,  as  well  as  other  special¬ 
ized  equipment  for  use  in  the 
graphic  arts  field,  will  be  based 


upon  CBS  Laboratories’  de¬ 
velopments  and  Merg^anthaler’s 
specifications. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  J.  A.  Keller,  president  of 
Mergenthaler,  and  Dr.  Peter  C. 
Goldmark,  president  of  CBS 
Laboratories. 

In  this  arrangement  the  exist¬ 
ing  engineering,  manufacturing 
and  marketing  facilities  of 
Mergenthaler  LinotJT)e  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  combined  with  the 
specialized  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  services  of  CBS 
Laboratories,  a  division  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System 
Inc. 

Commenting  on  the  agree¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Keller  said,  “By  this 
unique  agreement  Mergenthaler 
has  expanded  its  efforts  for  ad¬ 
vanced  products  in  new  fields 


of  application.  By  utilizing  the 
proven  capabilities  of  CBS 
Laboratories  in  the  required 
specialized  technology,  Mergen¬ 
thaler  will  not  dilute  its  efforts 
in  maintaining  its  pre-eminent 
position  of  furnishing  the  gen¬ 
eral  graphic  arts  field  more  con¬ 
ventional  typesetting  and  print¬ 
ing  equipment.” 

Dr.  Goldmark  stated,  “I  am 
convinced  that  this  association 
will  be  of  significant  benefit  to 
both  our  companies.  This  agree¬ 
ment  provides  CBS  Labora¬ 
tories  with  the  outstanding 
marketing  and  manufacturing 
capability  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  which  will 
more  fully  enable  us  to  realize 
the  potentials  of  our  advanced 
technology  in  the  important 
field  of  graphic  arts.” 


TINGUE  GRIP-CORK 
BLANK^GUE  G 
RIP-COlklANKET 


Tingue  Grip-Cork  Blanket  for  * 
high  production  newspaper 
plants  because  it  is  especi¬ 
ally  strong  and  will  not  tear... has  uni¬ 
form  thickness  throughout... and  the 
necessary  resiliency  to  prevent  dam- 


m  age  to  the  top  blanket  in  the 
f  event  of  a  wrap.  Eliminates 
creeping  and  walking.  For  the 
most  complete  line  of  press  blankets 
and  drawsheets  ever  assembled,  send 
for  the  Tingue,  Brown  catalogue. 


^NGU^ 

I  PRINTING  PRESS  - 
V  BLANKETS 


TINGUE,  BROWN  (| 

and  Company 

1765  Corter  Avenue  •  New  York  57,  New  York 
1227  Wobosh  Avenue  •  Chicago  5,  Illinois 
723  E.  Woshington  Blvd.  •  Los  Angeles  21,  Colilornio 
507  Bishop  Street  N.W.  •  Atlanta  13,  Georgia 
SALES  AGENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

In  Canada;  ^ 

Ross  VYhiteheod  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Montreal,  P.Q.  fik 


New  Sta-Hi  Former 
At  Boston  Parley 

The  New,  Perfected  Sta-Hi 
Master  Former,  which  went  into 
manufacture  in  September,  will 
be  demonstrated  at  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  at  the  Statler-  Hilton 
hotel  in  Boston,  Oct.  20-21.  Don¬ 
ald  V.  Weber,  Sta-Hi  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  will  speak  at  the  stereotype 
session,  explaining  advantages 
of  the  machine. 

The  Perfected  Master  Former 
has  been  designed  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  completely  process  a 
molded  mat,  ready  for  casting,  in 
one  fully  automatic  operation, 
including  pre-shrinking  and 
overall  drying  and  forming. 

Most  of  the  controls  are 
grouped  in  a  console  panel  at 
the  front  of  the  machine  and  this 
panel  “drops  down”  for  quick 
and  easy  access  to  electrical  com¬ 
ponents  for  servicing. 

Instead  of  thermostats,  the 
Perfected  Master  Former  has 
one  direct-reading,  “anticipator” 
type  temperature  control  unit 
which  closely  regulates  heat 
being  applied  to  both  sides  of 
the  mat. 

Direct  read-out  electric  timers 
i  of  the  plug-in  type,  easily 
!  adjusted  and  which  can  be 
j  replaced  in  a  matter  of  seconds, 

1  give  accurate  control  of  vacuum- 
j  shrinking  and  overall  drying 
and  forming  cycles,  to  suit  spe¬ 
cifications  and  type  of  mat  being 
used — either  standard  or  “pack¬ 
less.” 

Another  feature  of  the  new 
model  is  a  self-aligning  base 
I  heater  assembly  which  assures 
j  closest  possible  “vacuum-seal¬ 
ing”  of  mats  for  more  uniform 
1  drying. 

Offset... and  Color 

j  The  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.) 
Daily  Democrat  and  weekly 
Enterprise  have  gone  over  to 
offset  with  a  Fairchild  Color 
;  King  press.  Color  is  now  offered 
j  to  advertisers. 

I 

irsn 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •RIGGERS 

Ciiimaied.  cfioen 

55  Fourth  Stroot 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
JAckMn  2.4105 
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Safety  Bar  stops  press  when  it  strikes 
anything  on  bed  over  type  high. 


Simplified  Controls.  No  Foot  Pedals. 


To  facilitate  transferring  newspaper  forms,  iron  raising  blocks  are  available  to  raise  press 
bed  to  the  height  of  makeup  trucks.  The  Vandercook  425  will  prove  newspaper  pages  in 
stereotype  chases  without  printing  the  chase. 


The  Vandercook  425, ,  •  is  a  safe,  high  speed  machine,  capable  of 

producing  up  to  1500  high  grade  impressions  per  hour  on  sheets  up  to 
24*4"  X  27".  Rugged  and  compact,  this  machine  has  many  time  and  labor 
saving  features,  including  (1)  a  safety  stop  which  instantly  stops  the  press  if 
anything  over  type  high  is  on  the  bed,  (2)  a  speed  adjustment  of  500  to  1500 
per  hour,  (3)  a  quick  washup  Drop  Blade  Ink  Fountain,  (4)  complete  electric 


for  Quantity  Proofs  and  Reprints 
of  Newspaper  Pages  at  Low  Cost 

the  VANDERCOOK  425 
page  safe  electric  proof  press 


controls,  (5)  a  static  eliminator,  and  (6)  an  efficient  sheet  delivery. 

Quick  Washup  Drop  Blade  Ink  Fountain 


s 


1 


Goshen,  Ind.  ■  iH5^""55?"*55H 

The  125th  anniversary  of  H  ||HB 

Goshen’s  only  newspaper  and  the  H 

completion  of  a  major  expansion  H 

and  rebuilding  project  will  be  H 
celebrated  by  the  Goshen  News  H 
Oct.  22  and  23.  The  public 
being  invited  to  visit  the  new 
plant  on  these  dates,  and  to 

make  a  tour  of  the  establish-  Mil  |Hi  H||H|||||||^H 

The  News  is  the  end  product 
of  the  mergers  of  three  news-  ^ 

papers,  the  Democrat,  the  Times  '  ■* 

and  the  News,  all  of  them  daily 

papers  published  here  at  the  Basket  weave  pattern  o 

same  time  for  a  period  of  several  ,  ^  . 

years  in  the  1890s.  P]^®fer  The  lower  portion  is 

The  News,  which  has  occu-  flacked  bond  of  white  brick,  and 
pied  the  same  building  at  114  aluminum  entrance  and  win- 
South  Main  Street  for  more  dow  frames  are  glazed  with 
than  half  a  century,  has  greatly  Polished  grey  glass  thermopane, 
increased  its  floor  space  by  The  interior  of  the  two  build¬ 
acquiring  the  building  adjacent  ings  has  been  completely  rebuilt, 
to  it.  Floor  space  has  been  New  floors  have  been  laid,  walls 
increased  from  12,084  to  18,096  are  replastered  and  painted,  and 
square  feet.  a  comprehensive  heating  and  air 

The  new  double  front  facade  conditioning  system  installed 
is  of  white  textured  brick  with  which  operates  throughout  the 
the  upper  part  of  basket  w^eave  entire  plant,  including  the  corn- 
pattern  contained  within  a  large  posing  room  and  press  room, 
picture  frame  of  ornamental  All  exterior  openings,  such  as 


vtii  utttti:  cti 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 


William  Ginsberg — Consulting  Engineer  •  Harold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsberg  PE 


e  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


3rvice  exclusively 
)  the  newspaper 
Industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


plate  cylinders  are  driven . .  .  on  Hoe  Colormatic* 

units  by  this  exclusive  unit  drive.  The  printing  couples  of  each 
unit  start  simultaneously,  with  precise  registration  insured  be¬ 
cause  the  possible  points  of  backlash  have  been  reduced  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  The  design  also  leaves  the  arch  open  and  free 
for  pressmen  to  lead  the  web,  etc. 


331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y 


‘Trademark 
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Racine  Completes 
2-Year  2-Million 
Building  Program 

Racine,  Wis. 

A  two-year  building  program 
which  included  a  four-story  ad¬ 
dition  of  22,000  square  feet  and 
the  installation  of  an  80-page 
Goss  Mark  II  Headliner  press 
has  been  completed  by  the  Ra¬ 
cine  Journal-Times  Company. 
Total  cost  of  the  new  building, 
equipment  and  remodeling  was 
approximately  $2,000,000, 

Five  units  of  the  Goss  press 
can  produce  up  to  60,000  copies 
an  hour.  Space  has  been  allowed 
for  the  installation  of  up  to 
three  additional  press  units 
which  would  boost  the  capacity 
to  128  pages. 

The  new  press  increases  the 
flexibility  in  the  use  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  printed  color  and  the 
combination  of  sections  as  well 
as  tabloids  in  the  regular  press 
run. 

Included  in  the  building  pro¬ 
gram  was  complete  remodeling 
of  the  older  building  to  provide 
enlarged  floor  space  for  all  de¬ 
partments.  Also  included  was 
the  purchase  of  new-semi-auto- 
matic  stereotype  department 
equipment. 

Automatic  conveyor  systems 
link  the  stereotype  department 
and  pressroom.  Conveyors  also 
speed  the  handling  of  counted 
bundles  in  the  distribution  room. 

To  mark  completion  of  its 
project  the  Journal-Times  was 
host  to  900  advertisers  at  a  pre¬ 
view  inspection  and  party,  and 
to  10,000  readers  at  a  public 
open  house. 

• 

4-Unit  Press  Ready 
For  London  Standard 

Vickers-Artnstrong  (Engi¬ 
neers)  Ltd.  announce  that  the 
four-unit  Scott-Vickers  rotary 
newspaper  press  ordered  by  the 
Evening  Standard  in  London 
will  be  in  full  operation  soon. 
The  installation  includes  4-units, 
one  double  folder  with  “Late 
News”  and  seal  devices.  This 
press  is  also  provided  with 
colour  equipment.  The  main 
drive,  incorporating  5-50  h.p.  DC 
motors  co-axially  mounted,  is 
supplied  by  Witton-J antes  Ltd.; 
as  also  are  the  Autopaster  reel- 
stands  and  pneumatic  tension 
equipment. 

Witton-James  also  announce 
orders  for  further  reelstands 
and  tension  equipment  which 
will  be  used  in  Moscow  in  con¬ 
junction  with  French  rotary  off¬ 
set  presses. 


Midwest  Mart  Will 
Sell  Italian  Matrices 

Exclusive  distributorship  in 
the  United  States  for  Simoncini 
Inc.,  Italian  manufacturer  of 
matrices  for  slug-casting  ma¬ 
chines,  has  been  granted  to  Mid¬ 
west  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mart 
Inc.,  Chicago. 

Simoncini,  Inc.  has  been  man¬ 
ufacturing  matrices  for  over  50 
years,  and  has  been  distributing 
them  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
According  to  Midwest’s  presi¬ 
dent,  Harry  Levin,  plans  for 
nation-wide  distribution  of  Si¬ 
moncini  products  are  under  way. 
A  large  inventory  of  matrices 
will  be  stocked  for  immediate 
delivery. 

Midwest  is  a  dealer  in  the 
used  mat  market.  For  the  past 
10  years  this  firm  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  reclaimed  mats  from  liqui¬ 
dated  plants. 


Bates  with  Flint 

J.  Bei’tram  Bates,  PhD,  has 
been  appointed  Technical  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Flint  Ink  Corpora¬ 
tion.  With  headquarters  in  De¬ 
troit,  he  will  supeiwise  and  co¬ 
ordinate  the  technical  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  Flint  Ink  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  17  factories.  Dr.  Bates 
graduated  from  Clarkson  Col¬ 
lege  of  Technology  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  study  of  chemistry 
at  Rice  Institute. 

• 

‘Used’  Specialist 

John  De  Foe,  who  joined  the 
company  in  October  of  1959,  as  a 
sales  representative  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  territory,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  used  equipment  special¬ 
ist  for  the  Miehle  Company, 
Division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter. 
He  will  make  his  headquarters 
in  the  New  York  city  office. 


Photo  Typositorin  Van 
Making  National  Tour 

A  $20,000  “DEM-O-VAN”  is 
bringing  the  Photo  Typositor  to 
prospects’  doors.  The  deluxe 
city-to-city  demonstration  and 
sales  vehicle  is  now  on  tour. 

Photo  Typositor  sets  type  and 
lettering  to  over  2800  sizes, 
slants  and  proportions  from  a 
$15  film  font.  It  was  shown  at 
the  ANPA  mechanical  confer¬ 
ence  in  June. ' 

The  Photo  Typositor,  a  projec¬ 
tion  type  machine,  operates  in 
daylight,  and  overcomes  the 
blind  mechanical  operations  of 
other  machines  with  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  device  that  instantly  devel¬ 
ops  each  selected  and  spaced 
letter — as  it  is  exposed — and 
lets  you  see  every  interlock, 
every  serif,  as  you  set  it,  at  an 
average  speed  of  2  seconds  per 
letter,  and  at  2c  per  word. 


The  LUDLOW 


Way  to  Profits 


Ludlow  and  Elrod  afford  profitable  operation 
with  direct  production  results,  avoiding  un¬ 
necessary  steps  that  slow  down  the  work. 
Both  have  earned  their  standing  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry— Ludlow  for  fine  typography  and 
Elrod  for  quality  strip  material. 

Ludlow  All-Slug  Composition 

Setting  direct  Ludlow  slugline  composition 
with  easily-handled  matrices,  from  copy  to 
hot  metal  to  form,  eliminates  the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  purchase  of  single  type.  Solid  slug 
forms  expedite  make-up  and  lockup,  and 
save  pressroom  time.  These  short  cuts  mean 
larger  profits  for  you. 

Elrod  Quality  Strip  Material 

This  is  a  single-purpose  machine  that  effec¬ 
tively  produces  an  abundance  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  strip  material  for  many  uses.  Simple  in 
design  and  mechanism,  the  Elrod  requires 
minimum  operator  attention,  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  withstands  hard  use.  Ideal  for  spacing 
material,  rule  and  base.  Gas  or  electric-heat¬ 
ed;  six  different  models  to  fit  your  needs. 


Ludlow  and  Elrod  folders  will  show  you  how  to  increase  your  profits— 
write  for  your  free  copies 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  •  2032  Clyboum  Avenue,  Chicago  14 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

THE  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

70S  West  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana  •  Telephone:  MEIrose  5-4391 


rectangle  1/16  inch  thick.  Orange  County,  because  he  had  and  New  Orleans.  Hes  even  set 
Characters,  which  are  practi-  compiled  quite  a  traveling  record  type  in  a  foreign  language  when 
cally  indestructible,  fit  easily  during  his  43  years  in  typog-  he  didn’t  know  the  language  and 
yet  exactly  into  a  precisely  re-  raphy.  “if  you  lose  your  place,  you  have 

cessed  channel  in  the  special  Publisher  Angus  Tierney  gave  to  throw  all  the  type  away  and 

composing  stick  or  channel  the  64-year-old  printer  a  parting  start  over.” 

guide.  They  are  held  in  place  gift  and  ticked  off  the  shops  •  ^ 

with  clips  at  each  end  of  the  where  he  had  worked  before  New  Slug  Stripper 
line  while  being  photographed,  coming  to  the  News  five  years  —  y  I®,  u  H 
and  can  be  proofread  before  ago.  rOr  IHeial  rdSie^Up 

exposure.  jjg  started  as  an  apprentice  The  Morrison  Company,  Mil- 

in  1915  at  the  Peon’a  (Ill.)  Daily  waukee,  manufacturers  of  com- 
Transcript  and  then  included  posing  room  saws  and  other 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  West  equipment,  announce  the  de- 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times,  velopment  of  a  slug  stripper, 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal,  specially  designed  for  “hot 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  News,  Mil-  metal  paste-up”  composition. 

waukee  News,  Dallas  News,  and  . . . .  _ 

Detroit,  I  * 

Houston  f)  Mm'  i 


Kameratype  Offered 
In  Photocomposition 

Kameratype  is  a  low-cost 
photocomposition  method  intro¬ 
duced  by  Kinder  Products,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Any  conventional  camera  can 
be  used  with  Kameratype,  mak¬ 
ing  the  use  of  a  special  photo- 
composing  machine  unnecessary. 

Another  advantage  is  that  any 
enlarged  or  reduced  type  size 
may  be  produced,  within  camera 
limits,  from  a  single  font  of 

Kameratype.  Garden  Grove,  Calif. 

Each  character  of  Kamera-  There  was  something  just  a 
type  is  accurately  formed  in  little  different  when  George  Wise 
white  on  a  precision-cut  96-  was  tendered  a  cake  and  punch  shops  in 
point  (one  inch)  black  plastic  retirement  party  at  the  News,  Nashville, 


Only  Prime  Mats 

Bear  the  BEVERIDGE  BRAND 


The  machine  will  take  a  block 
of  copy  IV4"  deep  by  42  ems 
long,  made  up  of  any  multiples 
of  linecasting  slugs,  rule  or 
border,  leaded  or  solid,  and  strip 
it  with  one  cutting. 

After  the  slugs  are  assembled 
and  positioned  on  the  stripper 
for  cutting,  Scotch  Tape  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  face  of  the  slugs  to 
hold  them  in  alignment  when 
delivered  to  the  tray  after  cut¬ 
ting. 

The  Morrison  Metropolitan 
Slug  Stripper  micrometer  gauge 
is  calibrated  in  .001".  The  ma¬ 
chine  sets  instantly  for  strip¬ 
ping  shell,  zinc  or  plastic  to  any 
thickness.  Copy  blocks  or  single 
lines  including  Ludlow,  are 
clamped  into  the  Metropolitan 
Slug  Stripper  without  any  pre¬ 
adjustment. 


®  All  Beveridge  mats  are  manufactured 

under  strictest  quality  control — to 
assure  users  prime  quality. 

FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  FIELD 

BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK 

Outstanding  one-piece  packless  mats — are  molded 
with  less  pressure  than  standard  mats — retain 
maximum  space  depth. 

BEVERIDGE  HIGH  SPEED 

A  high  quality  mat  for  general  work,  capable  of 
multiple  casting — highly  compressible,  easy  to  mold, 
fast  drying. 

BEVERIDGE  MULTI-CAST 
A  Favorite  for  Automatic  Equipment — highly  com¬ 
pressible,  easy  to  mold,  fast  drying. 


Harry  L.  Robinson  has  been 
promoted  to  mail  room  foreman 
of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times 
and  Trenton  Times  Advertiser. 


•  PHOTO 

COMPOSITION 

EQUIPMENT 


FOR  THE  SYNDICATE  FIELD 
BEVERIDGE  "RED”  CONTRAST 
Red  and  white  contrast  makes  it  the  market’s  most 
readable  mat — best  available  for  hot  baked  work — 
crisp,  flawless  reproductions — unlimited  casts,  flat 
or  curved — low  pressure  molding — dimensional  sta¬ 
bility  for  R.  O.  P.  color  work. 

BEVERIDGE  "500”  SYNDICATE 
A  strong  low  density  almost  indestructible  mat — 
excellent  reproduction  qualities — for  flat  casting. 
Available  in  white,  ivory  and  orange. 

Write  today  for  complete  information,  samples  or 
plant  demonstration  on  any  of  the  above  mats. 


•  LIGHT 
TABLES 


•  HOT  METAL  PASTE  UP 
EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


for  good 
newspaper 
production. 
Send  for  our 
catalog. 


4500  W.  Cermak,  Chicago  23,  III. 
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STA-HI  Master  Former  ever 

. . .  providing  new  high  levels  of  PRECISION 
CONTROL  in  the  drying  and  forming  of 
stereo  mats 


ined  by  Donald 


NEW  TAPE  PRODUCER,  the  Linasec  machine,  is  examii 
Bell,  composing  room  superintendent  of  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  dur¬ 
ing  demonstration  in  Chicago  by  W.  W.  Garth  Jr.,  standing,  of  the 
Compugfaphic  Corporation.  Computerized  system  converts  simple 
typed  tape  into  coded  tape  for  line  length,  hyphenation,  etc. 

Plastic  Plates  Can 
Reduce  Flat  Casting 

Chicago 

Fred  M.  Jernt,  developer  of 
the  FlxoType  pattern  plate, 
has  announced  the  first  installa¬ 
tion  at  the  plant  of  the  National 
Matrix  Company,  St.  Louis. 

The  FlxoType,  a  plastic  plate, 
is  being  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  flat-casting  of  ad  plates  and 
other  materials  such  as  color 
comic  plates.  It  can  be  produced 
for  the  same  cost  as  a  mat  and 
may  be  taped  to  base. 


Computerized  Tape 
System  Used  Already 

The  almost  simultaneous  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Linasec  and 
RCA-301  computer  systems  for 
setting  type  (E&P,  Sept.  29) 
wasn’t  really  news  to  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  newspapers. 

For  18  months  the  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  an  adaptation 
of  an  IBM  1620  computer  to 
process  linecasting  tape  from 
simple  punched  tape. 

“Our  machine,’’  the  Oklahoma 
newspapers  said  in  connection 
with  a  story  of  the  RCA  system, 
“will  justify  lines  of  type,  space 
between  words  (and  letters 
when  needed),  and  through  an 
English-language  memory  bank, 
hyphenate  when  necessary.’’ 


COLOR-FULL  NEWSPAPERS 


COLOR  CONSCIOUS  ROLLERS 


•  (k)NTINUOUS  OPERATION 

•  CONTINUOUS  COLOR  QUAUTV 

ill9f'S 


Adsert  Machine 
Attached  to  Press 

Waldron-Hartig  Division  of 
the  Midland- Ross  Corporation 
has  developed  an  Adsert  Ma¬ 
chine,  a  method  of  affixing  ad¬ 
vertising  or  illustrated  matter 
to  pages  of  newspapers,  supple¬ 
ments,  magazines  or  other  pub¬ 
lications. 

Tests  were  conducted  at  the 
laboratory  of  Waldron-Hartig 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  and  at 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
in  Easton,  Pa. 

The  adserts  are  supplied  to 
the  machine  in  fanfold  packs 
with  a  cross-perforation  be¬ 
tween  each  Adsert  and  a  roll 
of  standard  punched  holes  down 
the  edge  of  the  Adsert  web.  The 
adserts  are  fed  directly  from 
the  box  to  the  machine. 

The  Adsert  machine  is  gear 
driven  from  the  press  in  me¬ 
chanical  phase  with  the  press 
cutting  cylinder.  The  adserts 
are  engaged  in  their  punched 
holes  by  a  pinwheel  in  the  ma¬ 
chine,  thus  registering  the  ad¬ 
sert  to  the  press  cutting  cylin¬ 
der. 
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NEW,  PBKFtCTED  MASTER  FORMER 


MANY  NEW  features  and  improvements 
include: 

Console  Control  Panel.  Conveniently  groups 
Timers,  Vacuum  Gouge,  Stop-Start  Buttons. 
Panel  drops  down  for  easy  servicing  of  elec¬ 
trical  parts. 

Precision  Temperature  Control.  Direct  read¬ 
out  "anticipator”  type.  Closely  regulates  heat 
on  both  sides  of  mat.  More  reliable  than 
thermostats. 

Direct  Read-Out  Timers.  Plug-in  type,  can  be 
replaced  in  30  seconds.  Accurately  control 
vacuum-shrinkage  and  overall  forming  cycles. 

Self-Aligning  Base  Heater.  Makes  possible 
close  vacuum-sealing  of  mat  and  more  uni¬ 
form  drying. 


They  do  wonders  for  color  press- 
work,  block  and  white,  too  — of 
course! 

Profit  by  our  years  of  experience 
building  precise  color  rollers  for 
fine,  rotary  publication  presswork. 
Here's  a  definite  advantage  in  color 
printing  waiting  for  your  use. 

Start  now 


'A/ rife  for  illustrated 
brochure  .  .  . 


235  West  Washington  Blvd. 
Whittier,  California 


COLUMNAR  effect  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  achieved  in  white  porce¬ 
lain  panels  and  black  vertical 
lines  of  the  home  of  the  New 
Castle  (Ind.)  Courier-Times.  A 
gardened  terrace  is  in  front  of 
the  L-shaped  building. 


Salesmen  Assigned 

Donald  Patwell  of  Des  Plains, 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Smith  of  Northbrook,  Illinois, 
have  been  assigned  sales  terri¬ 
tories  by  Wood  Flong  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Smith  in  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Wy¬ 
oming  and  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Patwell  in 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Michigan.  J.  Wallace  Wood,  Jr., 
of  Jennings,  Missouri,  has  been 
reassigned  to  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota. 


RUBYLITH  Y 

AND  V 

AMBERLITH  ' 

The  most  versatile 
knife-cut  films  used  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry. 

WRITE  TODAY  on  your  letterhead 
for  your  free  technical  brochure 
and  samples  of  the  Rubylith  line. 

ULANO 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  SUPPLIES  INC. 

610  Dean  St., 

Brooklyn  38,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 

Cable  address;  ‘‘Ulanofilm’* 

In  Europe:  UlANO  A.  G 
Untere,  Heslibochstrotse  No.  22 
Kusnocht.  Zurich,  Switzerlond 
Tel:  905959  _ _ 


BU1V1.ITH  •  AMBIRIITH 
M.  tanM  ft>  •<««•  “• 


Floor  plan  in  the  new  home  of  the  New  Castle  (Ind.)  Courier-Times. 
The  ample  basement  area  will  afford  storage  for  more  than  six  months' 
supply  of  newsprint. 


New  Transistor  Control 
Added  to  Photo-Lathe 

The  ‘Unitron,’  a  new  kind  of 
transistor  control  unit,  is  the 
latest  improvement  on  the  Photo- 
Lathe,  electronic  engraver  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Graphic  Electron¬ 
ics  Inc.,  LaSalle,  Ill. 


The  Unitron  is  a  complex 
arrangement  of  transistors  de¬ 
signed  to  completely  replace  the 
present  electronic  system  of  the 
Photo-Lathe.  It  is  the  product 
of  over  a  year’s  work  by  a 
research  physicist,  according  to 
Peter  Miller,  president  of 
Graphic  Electronics. 


Copco  Rewinder  Copco  Portoble  Ink  Fountoin 

Save  usable  newsprint  now  going  as  core  Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pro- 
waste.  vides  color  efficiently. 


Copco  Core  Stripper  Copco  "Foce-O-Type  Mochine 

Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time.  Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type 

screen  pattern. 

Copco  Roller  Grinder 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  applies  power.  Copco  Plate  Gouge 

polishes  smoothly.  Checks  thickness  of  all  kinds  of  plates. 

Reduce  Production  Costa  With  Copco  Products:  Write  To 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC.I 

5000  Covert  Rood  •  College  Pork,  Md.  •  Phone:  864-7677  I 


Ephrala  Daily 
Moves  Plant 

Ephrata,  Wash. 

Entry  into  new  and  larger 
quarters  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Grant  County  Daily 
Journal  here  with  great  effort 
but  without  missing  an  edition, 
reports  David  P.  Johnson,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher. 

The  transfer  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  to  29  W.  Alder  St.  was  made 
after  the  close  of  the  Friday  edi¬ 
tion  run.  Publication  was  re¬ 
sumed  at  the  regular  press  time 
Monday,  Sept.  10. 

In  the  move  the  Journal’s 
Goss  Comet  press  was  placed 
over  a  half-depth  press  pit  on 
a  reinforced  concrete  base  rising 
two  feet  from  the  floor. 

This  provides  greater  press 
accessibility  and  easier  opera¬ 
tional  activities,  Mr.  Johnson 
explained. 

Mr.  Johnson  came  here  last 
October  as  publisher  and  owner. 
He  previously  was  publisher  of 
the  Nowata  (Okla.)  Daily  Star 
for  16  years. 

The  new  location  provides 
4,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
against  a  former  3,000.  The  new 
plant  was  purchased  a  few 
months  ago  upon  the  launching 
of  a  commercial  plant.  This 
equipment  was  installed  earlier. 

The  plant  formerly  was  used 
in  light  manufacturing.  Its  lines 
enable  direct  flow  from  front  to 
backshop  and  then  to  press  and 
stereo. 

• 

Color  Coder  Simplifies 
Ink  Uniformity  Choice 

The  Color  Coder  is  a  portable 
electronic  instrument  from  Auto¬ 
matic  Control  Devices  Inc. 
(Bethel,  Conn.)  which  measures 
and  records  color  in  seconds.  It 
operates  in  all  color  ranges  and 
on  all  types  of  surfaces  regard¬ 
less  of  texture. 


It  is  now  possible  to  establish 
a  color  standard,  maintain  a 
graphic  record  for  control  and 
uniformity,  or  for  reference,  in 
the  use  of  inks,  paper,  etc. 

Color  Coder  requires  no  train¬ 
ing  or  skill  to  operate  or  to 
interpret  readings.  Calibration 
and  setting  is  permanent  and 
does  not  need  adjustment. 
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Wrapper-Billing 
Operation  Is  Put 
On  Punched  Cards 

The  New  York  Times  is 
adapting  a  system  developed  in 
Italy  to  inte^ate  wrapper  prep¬ 
aration  and  customer  billing 
with  punched  cards. 

Carl  E.  Osteen,  systems  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times,  reported  on 
the  installation  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers  at  Denver. 

He  explained  the  problem  and 
steps  toward  its  solution,  as 
follows : 

The  Times  has  many  news¬ 
paper  dealer  customers  spread 
throughout  the  United  States, 
which  creates  a  wrapper-writing 
problem.  The  latter  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  frequent  changes  in  the 
bundle  size,  resulting  in  wide 
variations  of  wrapper  quantities. 

Present  Procedure 

Present  procedure  is  typical. 
Address  label  rolls  are  made 
from  Addressograph  plates. 
Labels  are  cut  and  pasted  on 
wrappers.  Blotters  are  examined 
and  wrappers  selected  to  cover 
shipment  of  the  customer’s 
order.  If  the  order  represents 
full  bundles  plus  an  odd  amount, 
the  odd  amount  is  written  on 
one  wrapper.  Since  the  design  of 
the  basic  billing  system  included 
a  punched  card  with  pertinent 
controls  and  quantities,  and 
since  it  was  a  machine  language 
document  that  could  be  read  by 
other  machines,  the  missing  link 
seemed  to  be  a  printer  that 
would  print  large  wrappers  in 
the  right  quantity,  with  large 
type,  on  instructions  from  a 
punched  card. 

The  problem  at  first  seemed 
simple  but  developed  into  a  dif¬ 
ficult  one.  Contacts  with  major 
U.S.  manufacturers  of  punched 
card,  computer,  data  processing 
printer,  and  addressing  equip¬ 
ment  produced  little.  The  ma¬ 
chine  was  not  available,  and 
companies  were  not  interested  in 
producing  the  first  one  at  an 
economical  cost  to  the  Times. 

Our  38th  contact  seemed  to 
have  the  answer.  Our  assistant 
general  manager  heard  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  Italy  which  made 
wrappers  from  punched  card 
input.  Systems  contacted  the 
company  —  Fabbrica  Italiano 
Macchine  Aziendali  (FIMA)  — 
and  after  considerable  corre¬ 
spondence  decided  the  equipment 
warranted  serious  discussion. 
Eventually,  the  Times  ordered 
two  machines,  which  are  now 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


Chemco  Arranges 
For  Leasing  Plan 

Chemco  Photoproducts  Co., 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  has  completed 
arrangements  with  the  Security 
Leasing  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  to  offer  leasing  plans  for 
Chemco  equipment,  as  well  as 
the  equipment  of  graphic  arts 
manufacturers  they  represent. 

Sam  B.  Anson,  general  sales 
manager,  said  flexible  and  re¬ 
newable  leasing  programs  can 
be  developed. 

“The  cost  of  leasing  is  a  fully 


TRIAL  RUN — Russell  H.  Costello,  publisher,  looks  on  as  Mrs.  Costello  deductible  business  expense,  and 
starts  the  new  48-page  Goss  Universal  press  with  color  facilities  in  the  leasing  also  eliminates  the  intri¬ 
plant  of  the  Lewiston  (Maine)  Daily  Sun  and  Evening  Journal.  Full  cate  bookkeeping  expense  of 
runs  are  scheduled  to  begin  Nov.  I.  the  press  is  housed  in  an  addition  depreciation  allowances,”  Mr. 


to  the  newspaper  plant. 


Anson  said. 


PRODUCTION  COSTS 
ARE  LOWERED 
BY  PROPER 
METAL  PROCEDURES 


Imperial’s  Plus  Plan  or 
Service  Plan  (Newspaper) 
assures  proper  balance  of 
type  metal  working  supplies 
thus  providing  perfect  casts 
and  lower  make-ready  costs. 
Details  available... ask  your 
Imperial  Representatives. 


CkiCJil  M  .  niMilfkii  34  .  Ni«  Tirk  ? 

Serving  the  Graphic  Arts  Exclusively 
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Wrapper-Billing 

{Continued  from  page  65) 


being  built  to  Times  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Two  Components 

There  are  two  components. 
One  is  a  card  reader  made  by 
IBM,  Italy.  The  other  is  an 
addressograph-type  printer 
made  by  FIMA.  They  are  cable- 
connected  and  assembled  by 
FIMA.  IBM  cards,  with  cus¬ 
tomer  and  route  codes  and 
newspaper  quantities,  are  fed 
to  the  card  reader  in  route  and 
customer  sequence.  Addresso¬ 
graph-type  plates  with  embossed 
customer  name,  address  and 
route,  and  punched  customer  and 
route  codes,  are  arranged  in 
route  and  customer  sequence  and 
fed  to  the  printer. 

When  IBM  cards  and  FIMA 
plates  compare,  the  correct  num¬ 
ber  of  wrappers  are  printed  for 
that  particular  customer.  Also 
print^  is  total  wrappers  for  the 
customer  on  each  wrapper,  the 


this  case,  the  odd  amount  is  the 
bundle  size  printed  on  the  last 
w^rapper  only.  Bundle  size  in 
the  card  reader  can  be  changed 
in  a  minute. 

Wrapper  paper  feeds  under 
FIMA  printing  heads  from  con¬ 
tinuous  rolls,  and  is  automatic¬ 
ally  cut  to  15  by  18  inches  and 
stacked  at  4,200  an  hour,  with 
speed  up  to  6,000  an  hour  on 
smaller  w'rappers. 

If  a  properly  coded  IBM  card 
and  matching  FIMA  plate  is 
placed  anywhere  in  the  file,  total 
newspapers  since  the  last  spe¬ 
cial  inserted  card  and  plate  is 
secured.  For  example,  special 
cards  and  plates  can  be  put  at 
the  end  of  each  run  and  total 
newspapers  for  each  run  se¬ 
cured.  If  placed  at  the  end  of 
all  runs,  a  grand  total  of  all 
new'spapers  can  be  secured. 

Built-in  Printing  Devices 

The  FIMA  printer  prints  a 
limited  amount  of  fixed  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  w'rappers  and,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  controlled  by 
the  card,  it  can  be  changed 
easily. 

The  Times  will  have  special 


DO-IT-YOURSELF  "CREEPER" — Here's  a  home-made  "creeper"  that 
Pressman  Robert  "Red"  Jenkins  designed  and  built  at  the  Hammond 


mpmim  buymoian 


ROME.  NEW  YORK 


{La.)  Daily  Star. 

The  "creeper"  permits  orderly  assembling  of  half-folded  newspapers 
from  the  Vanguard  press. 

The  unit  was  assembled  in  about  10  hours  time  with  about  $44  of 
materials,  plus  the  cost  of  the  motor,  and  a  conveyor  belt  and  roller 
that  were  on  hand  in  the  shop. 

A  steel  plate,  bolted  to  the  folder,  "kicks"  the  papers  from  the 
fast-moving  folder  conveyor  to  the  slower-moving  creeper  belt.  The 
creeper  itself  is  built  on  a  2  x  2"  angle  iron  frame  which  may  be 
moved  from  the  folder  whenever  necessary.  Two  pulleys  gear  down  the 
creeper  belt  about  15:1  from  the  speed  of  the  motor.  Hand  screws 
(foreground)  are  used  to  adjust  belt  tension. 

This  arrangement  allows  the  Star  to  switch  from  quarter-fold  to  half¬ 
fold  printing  with  a  smooth  flow  of  papers  from  the  half-fold  conveyor. 


total  number  of  bundles  in  the  printing  devices  built-in  which 
shipment  on  the  last  wrapper,  will  print  significant  symbols 
and  the  newspapers  per  stand-  of  certain  w^rappers  on  instruc- 
ard  bundle  on  all  wrappers,  un-  tions  from  special  punched  posi- 
less  there  is  an  odd  amount.  In  tions  in  the  cards. 


Curtis  White  Retires 

Phoenix  is  also  publisher  of  the  two 
Curtis  E.  White  retired  Oct.  2  Indianapolis  papers, 
as  general  press  room  foreman  Mr.  White  ended  his  first 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the  retirement  in  1958  when  he  was 
Phoenix  Gazette,  of  which  requested  to  take  over  press 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam  is  the  pub-  room  supervision  for  the  Arizona 
lisher.  Republic  and  the  Phoenix 

It  was  the  second  retirement  Gazette, 
for  Mr.  White,  who  first  retired  Mr.  White  has  been  succeeded 
in  1956  as  press  room  superin-  as  general  press  room  foreman 
tendent  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  by  Willis  A.  Richards. 


Paper:  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 
Equipment:  NOLAN  2-ton 
remelter,  Nolan  Meltevotor, 
and  NOLAN  twin-type  ingot  mold. 

Results:  Approximately  3  tons 
of  metal  repigged  in  four  hours — 
by  just  one  man! 


flBPrafter  paper  reports... 

l^^ELTING  COSTS  CUT  50% 
,j^OADING  TIME  SLASHED  95% 

SAVINGS  IN  TIME,  SPACE,  LABOR, 
METAL  AND  MONEY 


DESIGNERS 


WRITE  FOR  CASE  HISTORIES  . . . 

Complete  facts  on  what  happened  when  ather 
papers  —  large  and  small  —  switched  to  modern 
repigging  .  .  .  the  NOLAN  way. 


Architecture 

Engineering 

Planning 


I 

I 
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John  McGuffin  finally  gets  electricity  in  1962,  thanks  to  rural  electrification 


serve  the  million  still  without  electricity? 


Last  July,  a  rural  electric  coopera¬ 
tive  forded  a  dusty  ocean  of  grass  to 
bring  electricity  to  John  McGuffin’s 
lonely  ranch  in  New  Mexico.  John, 
who  lives  30  miles  from  the  nearest 
town,  was  the  5-millionth  consumer 
to  get  light  and  power  through  the 
REA  program.  But  there  are  still  a 
million  rural  Americans  living  with¬ 
out  electricity. 

McGuffin  had  no  hope  of  electri¬ 
fying  his  isolated  ranch  until  Lea 
County  Electric  Cooperative  was 
organized  in  1949.  With  the  help  of 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 


Today,  only  America’s  Rural 
Electrics  are  committed  to  bring 
electricity  to  all  the  people  in  their 
service  areas.  And  the  McGuffins 
will  tell  you  we’re  doing  just  that — 
obstacles  or  not! 


loans,  rural  electric  lines  began  to 
grow  his  way.  Through  the  years, 
the  local  people  who  owned  and 
operated  this  non-profit  electric  sys¬ 
tem  never  forgot  their  obligation  to 
serve  everyone  .  .  .  never  stopped 
breaking  trail  to  distant,  out-of- 
the-way  places. 

So  John  wasn’t  surprised  when 
they  strung  the  last  miles  of  wire 
that  tied  his  lonely  ranch  to  jet-age 
America!  Now,  he’s  the  6,689th 
member-owner  of  a  local  electric 
system  serving  a  vast  thinly  popu¬ 
lated  area  of  4,000  square  miles. 


C1RCUL4T10N 

3  Countries 
Arrange  for 
Boy  Salute 

Newspaperboy  Day  will  be 
celebrated  Oct.  20  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Japan  as 
a  part  of  National  Newspaper 
Week.  This  will  l>e  the  first  year 
Japan  has  celebrated  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

The  Japanese  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  arranped 
a  newspaperboy  celebration  built 
around  the  exchanpe  of  letters 
between  a  Japanese  carrier  and 
one  in  New  Jersey. 

In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  newspapers  will  run 
more  than  one  million  lines  of 
editorial  copy  and  advertisinp 
matter  payinp  tribute  to  the 
more  than  700,000  newspaper- 
boys. 

President  Kennedy  has  issued 
a  messape  payinp  tribute  to  the 
fine  part  newspaperboys  play  in 
the  sales  and  distribution  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  nation,  and 
to  the  wonderful  traininp  they 
receive. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America 
Inc.  mailed  a  kit,  consistinp  of 
34  papes  of  ideas,  to  ICMA 
members.  Metro  Associated 
Services  has  included  newspa¬ 
perboy  mats  in  the  October  serv¬ 
ice.  The  Sta  Hi  Color  Service 
offered  color  mats  for  full  pape 
ads.  The  Hickey  Mitchell  In¬ 
surance  Company  is  furnishing 
250  clients  with  full  page  mats. 

This  Week,  Family  Weekly, 
Parade  and  American  Weekly 
will  carry  articles  about  news- 
paperboys.  Syndicated  writers, 
artists  and  columnists  will  add 
their  tributes. 

Governors  of  most  states 
have  issued  special  proclama¬ 
tions  declaring  Oct.  20  as  News- 
jjaperboy  Day  and  have  paid 
tribute  to  the  newspaperboys 


of  their  state. 

Astronaut  M.  Scott  Carpen¬ 
ter,  a  former  newspaperboy, 
adds  his  tribute  to  the  boys  in 
a  specially  prepared  ad  that 
has  been  released  in  mat  form 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Stowell  Abbott,  president  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  said  the 
greatest  value  a  boy  receives 
from  carrying  newspapers  is 
training  in  good  business  prac¬ 
tices;  punctual  habits;  depend¬ 
able  ser\'ice;  honesty;  integrity; 
and  the  ability  to  meet  people. 

Edward  L.  Bennett,  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.  J.)  Record,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ICMA  Newspai>er- 
boy  Committee.  He  is  lieing  as¬ 
sisted  by  Helge  Holm,  Oklahoma 
City;  Steve  Nasvad,  Brantford, 
Ont.,  and  William  Rich,  River¬ 
side,  Calif.  The  committee  also 
consisted  of  a  chairman  from 
each  state  and  province. 

‘King  for  a  Day’ 

Astronaut  Alan  B.  Shepard, 
W'alt  Disney,  Fred  MacMurray, 
Jackie  Robinson  and  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg,  all  former  newspaperboys, 
were  made  members  of  the 
“Newspaperboy  Hall  of  Fame” 
during  a  nationwide  television 
show  Oct.  12. 

Mr.  MacMurray,  who  delivered 
new'spajiers  in  Wisconsin,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  awards  on  behalf  of 
the  group  during  the  third  an¬ 
nual  “Newspaperboy  King  for 
a  Day”  show  staged  by  Jack 
Bailey  over  the  ABC-TV  net¬ 
work. 

The  coast-to-coast  show  was 
attended  by  more  than  800  new'S- 
paperboys  from  throughout  the 
U.S.  The  show  was  taped  Oct. 
1  at  the  Moulin  Rouge  restau¬ 
rant  in  Hollyw’ood. 

John  Clark,  15,  was  chosen 
Newspajierlroy  King  for  a  Day. 
John  delivers  the  Oxnard  Press 
Courier  and  lives  in  Port  Hue- 
neme,  California.  The  other 
three  candidates  selected  fiom 
the  audience  and  competing  on 
the  show  were;  Kevin  Peterson, 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook; 
Rol)ert  Day,  Antelope  Valley 


Ledger  Gazette,  and  Robert 
Kelley,  Huntington  Park  Daily 
Signal.  (Picture  on  page  17). 

Each  of  the  boys  received  a 
bicycle,  puppy,  transistor  radio, 
camera,  and  shoe  shine  kit.  John 
Clark  received  a  check  for  $1,000 
to  give  to  the  family,  located  on 
his  route,  in  granting  his  wish. 
In  addition,  he  w'as  awarded  a 
watch,  wardrobe  of  clothing, 
fishing  gear,  camping  equip¬ 
ment,  gift  certificate,  telephone 
installed  in  his  room  with  bill 
paid  for  the  first  year,  furni¬ 
ture,  desk,  typewriter,  television 
and  encyclopedia  set  for  his 
room,  14  foot  boat  with  motor 
and  a  trip  to  Rome  and  Naples, 
Italy. 

• 

Massive  Sampling 
Distribution  Made 

Cincinnati 
A  special  44-page  issue  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  being 
circulated  free  among  50,000 
householders  in  a  19-county  area 
of  Ohio,  Northern  Kentucky  and 
Eastern  Indiana,  to  show  those 
w'ho  depend  only  on  radio  and 
television  for  their  news  how 
they  miss  page  after  page  of 
valuable  information.  The  issue 
is  over-printed  in  red  to  spot¬ 
light  what  an  independent 
research  organization  found  was 
not  covered  by  radio  and  tv. 

A  brightly  ivrapped  package 
contains  a  coupon  which  when 
filled  out  and  returned  to  the 
Enquirer  brings  to  the  house¬ 
holder  who  is  not  a  subscriber 
the  paper  free  for  12  weekdays. 

• 

Price  luorease 

GREENVIIIiE,  S.  C. 
The  Greenville  News,  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  Greenville  Pied¬ 
mont,  afternoon,  increased  their 
prices  from  5c  to  10c.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Greenville  News  remains  at 
20c. 


TRIANGULAR  DESIGN  cuts 
space  requirements  and  aids  ease 
ot  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News 
staffers.  Clockwise  about  copy 
desk  from  shirtsleevee  Dan  Mc¬ 
Donough,  news  editor,  are  Dave 
Felthouse,  Kathy  Arneson  and 
Harriet  Hansen.  Its  designer  is 
John  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher. 

Editor  Turns 
Desk  Designer 

Longview,  Wash. 
A  four-man  copy  desk  has 
been  installed  in  the  news  room 
of  the  Longview  Daily  News.  It 
was  built  locally  to  a  triangular 
design  drawn  by  John  M.  Mc¬ 
Clelland  Jr.,  editor-publisher. 

The  problem  was  to  provide 
efficient  working  space  in  a 
small  area.  The  roomy  desk  has 
space  for  four.  Each  has  a  type¬ 
writer,  access  to  a  phone,  a  set 
of  desk  drawers  and  a  copy¬ 
reading  area.  Each  can  hand 
items  around  the  desk  without 
rising.  A  lazy-susan  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  contains  dictionary,  phone 
book  and  other  references. 

The  desk  is  8x6  feet,  with 
formica  top.  Side  boards  rising 
four  inches  high  separate  each 
area.  Each  typewriter  is  posi¬ 
tioned  on  a  jutting  comer.  Thus 
the  user  is  not  blowing  smoke 
into  the  eyes  of  a  fellow  worker. 

Mr.  McClelland  also  designed 
his  own  desk,  a  double  rolltop 
with  special  compartments.  The 
old-fashioned  style  enables  him 
to  put  everything  out  of  sight 
when  the  day  ends  and  also  pro¬ 
vides  easy  access  to  the  variety 
of  material  a  publisher  requires. 

The  walnut  desk,  complete, 
cost  less  than  the  modem-styled 
desk  purchased  for  his  secre¬ 
tary,  reports  the  publisher  of 
this  daily  in  the  center  of  the 
forest  products  region. 


HURLETRON 


Register  Controls 


.ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 
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OUR  HATS  ARE  OFF 


...to  all 

newspapermen  who  have 
the  strength  to  say  "no"  to  false, 
misleading  and  unethical  automobile 
dealer  advertising ...  who  have  the  wisdom 
to  recognize  that  such  advertising  smears 
all  dealers  for  the  profit  of  a  truly-evil  minor¬ 
ity,  undermines  the  power  of  newspapers  by 
destroying  believability  in  advertising,  and  swindles 
the  public.  We  urge  every  newspaper  to  establish 
its  own  high  standards  for  acceptable  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising.  We  ask  every  editor 
to  guard  against  shallow  reporting 
that  links  quality,  franchised  new- 
car  and  truck  dealers  with  this 
destructive  minority.  NADA 
pledges  itself  to  fight  dis- 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS; 

How  Royal  McBee 
Gets  Money’s  Worth 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


A  good  example  of  an  un¬ 
usually  effective  one-shot  com¬ 
munity  relations  newspaper  ef¬ 
fort  came  to  light  recently  when 
Royal  McBee  Corp.  bought  a 
full-page  in  its  plant-city  daily 
— the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader- 
Press  —  in  which  to  reproduce 
its  employe  house  organ  —  the 
Royal  McBee  Review. 

Springfield  is  the  site  w^here 
Royal  McBee  manufacturers  all 
of  its  portable  typewriters  and 
is  considered  to  be  the  largest 
plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Royal  McBee  has  a  long 
history  of  using  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  as  a  vital  element 
in  its  community  relations  pro¬ 
grams  in  all  of  its  major  plant 
cities. 

This  w'eek,  in  defining  the 
role  which  such  ads  can  play  in 
an  organized  community  rela¬ 
tions  program,  Edward  Belsho, 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Royal  McBee,  put  it  this  w^ay: 

‘Unified  Picture’ 

“While  it  is  important  for 
management  people  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  community  events,  their 
fellow  townspeople  frequently 
are  apt  to  think  of  them  as  in¬ 
dividuals  contributing  their  ef¬ 
forts,  rather  than  to  associate 
them  closely  with  the  overall 
citizenship  of  the  company.  The 
communications  page  in  the 
newspaper  presents  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  individuals  and  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  company  as  a  uni¬ 
fied  picture,  giving  the  overall 
impression  of  company  partici¬ 
pation  and  responsibility.” 

According  to  Mr.  Belsho,  if 
a  company  is  going  to  use  com¬ 
munity  relations  advertising  it 
should  try  to  get  its  money’s 
worth  in  the  process. 

“Often,”  he  said,  “companies 
take  paid  space  in  their  plant- 
city  newspapers  for  the  purpose 
of  participating  dutifully  in  a 
special  supplement  or  of  main¬ 
taining  the  good  will  of  the 
newspaper.  The  material  they 
present  in  the  space  tends  to  be 
innocuous,  and  as  a  result  they 
do  not  get  full  advantage  of 
the  money  they  spend. 

Key  Message 

“Plant-city  public  relations 
and  advertising  money,”  Mr, 
Belsho  went  on,  “can  be  more 
effectively  spent  by  devoting  the 
apace  to  an  important  message 


to  employes  and  the  community, 
or  by  presenting  an  employe 
communications  page.” 

The  full-page  ad  run  by  Royal 
McBee  in  the  Springfield 
Leader-Press  (see  cut)  exempli¬ 
fies  Mr.  Belsho’s  thinking  at 
work.  For  example,  in  the  lead 
story  about  the  portable  type¬ 
writer  market,  the  employes’ 
self-esteem  is  developed  and  the 
growing  threat  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition  is  brought  out.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  employes  learn  of  the 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  meet 
this  competition,  both  on  their 
owm  part  and  on  the  part  of 
Royal  McBee  management. 

In  a  “front  page”  box  head¬ 
lined,  “To  Bring  You  Up-to- 
Date,”  Kenneth  C.  Begg,  general 
manager  of  Royal  McBee’s 
Springfield  plant,  explained  that 
Royal  McBee  and  Springfield 
have  completed  five  years  of  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  Ozarks. 

Just  Names 

“In  the  months  following  the 
August,  1957  Royal  McBee  an¬ 
nouncement  that  it  would  locate 
here,”  Mr.  Begg  wrote,  “the 
company  and  the  community 
w'ere  but  names  to  one  another. 
Since  that  time,  a  small  group 
of  us  have  come  to  Springfield 
and  are  now  long-time  residents 
of  the  area,  w’hile  many  others 
from  the  Ozarks  have  become 
valued  associates  in  our  com¬ 
pany. 

“We  know  that  our  Spring- 
field  friends  and  neighbors  are 
interested  in  what’s  doing  at 
Royal  McBee,  just  as  all  the 
people  w’ho  make  up  our  com¬ 
pany  like  to  be  kept  up-to-date. 

“The  September  issue  of  the 
monthly  Royal  McBee  Review 
is  published  here  not  only  for 
Royal  McBee  people  but  for 
everyone  in  the  community  who 
may  find  it  of  interest,”  Mr. 
Begg  explained.  “We  hope  that 
it  will  be  enjoyable  as  well  as 
enlightening  reading,  and  that 
it  w'ill  reflect  the  progressive 
and  confident  spirit  with  which 
all  of  us  at  Royal  McBee-Spring- 
field  look  to  the  future.” 

Belsho’s  ‘Baby’ 

Although  Hill  and  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  is  public  relations  counsel 
to  Royal  McBee,  its  work  is 
primarily  at  the  corporate  level. 
Accordingly,  the  idea  to  run  the 
Royal  McBee  Review  as  a  full 


page  newspaper  ad  was  almost 
exclusively  Mr.  Belsho’s  “baby.” 

At  one  time  he  w^as  a  reporter 
on  the  Athens  (Ohio)  Messen¬ 
ger.  He  joined  the  McBee  Com¬ 
pany  to  work  in  employe  and 
community  relations.  Following 
the  merger  of  McBee  and  Royal, 
Mr.  Belsho  became  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  PR  for  Royal  McBee. 
Today,  in  addition  to  being  PR 
director,  he  is  also  assistant  to 
the  president. 

«  «  « 

DE  LORENZI  NAMED 

John  de  Lorenzi,  formerly  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  has  joined  Schless 
and  Company,  New  York  public 
relations  firm,  as  vicepresident. 

Previously,  Mr.  de  Lorenzi 
had  been  with  Carl  Byoir  and 
Associates  where  he  worked  on 
the  Republic  Aviation  and  the 
Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers 
Association  accounts.  Before 
joining  Byoir,  he  w'as  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  bureau  of 
International  News  Service. 

He  came  to  New  York  from 
Dallas,  Texas,  w'here  he  was 
night  editor  of  the  Southwest 
Division  of  INS.  He  also  has 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Baytown  (Texas)  Sun,  Houston 
Press,  and  St.  Louis  Star-Times, 
among  other  papers. 

Schless  and  Company  pro¬ 
vides  counseling  and  other 
services  for  institutional  and 
industrial  clients. 

*  *  * 

ORR  JOINS  COLGATE 

John  W.  Orr  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly-created 
position  of  public  relations 
supervisor  at  Colgate-Palm¬ 
olive  Company,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  by  Spencer  C. 
Valmy,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations. 

Mr.  Orr  will  be  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  coordination 
and  supervision  of  all  aspects 
of  public  relations  activities  in¬ 
volving  the  Company’s  House¬ 
hold  Products  Division. 


Formerly  manager  of  public 
relations  for  Grocery  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America,  Inc.,  Mr. 
Orr  also  has  served  as  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 
He  was  previously  an  associate 
editor  of  Dun’s  Review  and 
Modem  Industry  magazine. 

*  *  * 

PR  FIRMS  MERGE 

Clyde  Matthews,  president  of 
Matthews  International,  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm,  has  joined 
forces  with  Asher  B.  Etkes  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  a  New  York 
based  public  relations  and 
marketing  organization  special¬ 
izing  in  building,  real  estate  and 
industrial  accounts.  The  firm 
name  has  been  changed  to 
Etkes,  Matthews  Inc. 

Asher  B.  Etkes  is  president 
of  EMI  and  Clyde  Matthews  is 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
new  corporation. 

Etkes,  Matthews  Inc.  plans  to 
diversify  into  other  account 
areas  and  to  broaden  its  range 
of  services  with  additional  em¬ 
phasis  on  marketing. 

>!<  *  * 

PR  ROUNDUP 

•  Dick  Gunderson,  formerly 
with  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  the 
public  relations  department  of 
Smith  Kline  &  French  Labora¬ 
tories,  Philadelphia,  to  the 
public  relations  department  of 
Levitt  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Levit- 
town,  N.J. 

• 

Deegan  Expands  PR 
Service  in  Europe 

The  Thomas  J.  Deegan  Com¬ 
pany  has  signed  agreements 
wdth  the  firms  of  Edwin  Hart- 
rich  &  Associates,  Dusseldorf, 
Germany,  and  Guido  de  Rossi 
del  Lion  Nero,  Rome  and  Milan, 
Italy,  to  provide  broader  public 
relations  ser\’ices  for  its  clients 
in  Western  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean  areas.  Both  firms 
will  work  directly  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  William  J.  Humph¬ 
reys,  vicepresident  of  the  Dee¬ 
gan  Company  in  its  Paris  office. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Allied  Van  Lines, 
Inc.,  world’s  largest  mover,  has 
retained  Deegan  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel. 

• 

Confidence  on  Page  1 

After  38  years,  the  Loveland 
(Colo.)  Reporter-Herald  has 
adopted  a  new  nameplate  which 
displays  the  name  Reporter- 
Herald  in  upper  and  lower  case 
letters  while  immediately  to  the 
left  in  smaller  capital  letters 
are  the  words  LOVELAND  and 
DAILY.  Underlining  the  name¬ 
plate  is  the  phrase,  “A  Paper 
with  Reader  Interest  and  Reader 
Confidence.” 
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WE 

DON’T  HAVE 
AEL  THE 
ANSWERS, 
EITHER! 

So  our  sympathy  goes  out  to  reporters  and  editors  For  25  years,  this  industry  has  been  operating  under 
who  must  handle  news  and  comment  about  the  a  splendidly  conceived  piece  of  legislation— the 
prescription  drug  industry.  It  is  a  complex  field,  1938  Food,  Drug  &  Cosmetic  Act.  It  has  had  strong 
intertwined  with  science,  medicine,  law,  business  industry  support,  just  as  the  objectives  and 
enterprise  and  government.  Our  question— can  we  suggested  improvements  in  newly  proposed  legis- 
help?  (Now  if  you  can  discuss,  in  scholarly  fashion,  lation  have  had  industry  support, 
the  problems  related  to  the  efficacy  of  drugs— or  Nevertheless,  we’re  solidly  against  the  spread  of 
the  reasons  for  patenting  molecular  modifications  undue  regulatory  power — either  directly  or  slyly — 
—you  don  t  need  our  help!)  other  industry.  No  matter  what 

Over  the  last  several  years,  as  you  know,  this  guise  it  comes  under,  or  how  sophisticated  it  may 
industry  has  been  very  much  in  the  news.  We’ve  such  an  approach  would  take  us  closer  to 

tried  to  get  across  our  story.  The  results?  Mixed,  authoritarianism  and  would  slow  down  medical 
although  it  has  been  gratifying  to  see  the  substan-  progress. 

tial  number  of  editors  and  writers  who  have  For  background  you  may  want  in  communicating 
accurately  reported  and  interpreted  industry  news.  to  the  public,  please  write— 

It  reflects  the  integrity  of  American  journal- 

ism.  But  we  have  a  hunch  many  of  you  would  I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT 

like  more  facts,  and  we’d  like  to  offer  you  I _  J  ABBOTT  LABORATORIES 

more— as  well  as  our  candid  interpretations.  NORTH  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


WHERE  ABE.  IKE  ARE  NEWS 


Past,  Present  Merge 
On  Gettysburg  Beat 


GEm'SBUBG,  Pa, 

How  would  you  like  to  be  a 
newspaper  editor  in  a  place 
where: 

•  One  of  the  most  important 
battles  of  History  took  place? 

•  One  of  the  world’s  greatest 
and  most  popular  speeches  was 
first  heard? 

•  A  former  President,  after 
bringing  some  of  the  Twentieth 
Century’s  most  important  fig¬ 
ures  to  town,  has  taken  up  resi¬ 
dence? 

The  place  is  Gettysburg,  8,000 
population,  in  the  southwest  por¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  the  Gettysburg  Times, 
an  8,000-circulation  afternoon 
daily.  The  editor  is  Paul  L.  Roy, 
with  the  Times  since  1924— 
who  takes  the  fame  that  shines 
on  Gettysburg  in  stride  and  goes 
on  editing  his  daily  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  to\^'n.  This  editing 
takes  in  the  past,  present  and 
future. 

The  past  is  wrapped  around 
names  such  as  Little  Round  Top 
and  Pickett’s  Charge  and  the 
Gettysburg  Address.  And  in  the 
National  Cemeter>’. 

The  present  is  found  in  the 
National  Military  Park,  one  of 
the  country’s  big  tourist  attrac¬ 
tions.  And  in  a  gentleman 
farmer  named  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  who  lives  a  few  miles 
outside  of  town  behind  a  large 
clump  of  trees. 

The  future  is  projected  in  the 
1961-65  Civil  War  Centennial, 
which  the  towm  expects  to  com¬ 
memorate  in  style  next  year. 

Ike  Created  News 

“Last  year  vre  jumped  about 
1,000  in  circulation,”  Mr.  Roy 
says.  But  he  attributes  this  gain 
to  “putting  out  a  better  news¬ 
paper”  rather  than  to  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  President  or  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  a  Civil  War  Centennial. 

“But  no  doubt,  Ike  created 
more  news  for  us,”  Mr.  Roy  ad¬ 
mits.  “Particularly  when  visitors 
came  to  see  him  and  made  state¬ 
ments  on  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  affairs. 

“Mamie  occasionally  goes 
shopping  at  a  super  market — 
she’s  congenial  and  neighborly 
— ^but  we  always  maintain  a 
hands-off  policy  when  it  comes 
to  the  Eisenhowers’  private  life. 
They’re  entitled  to  their  pri¬ 
vacy  as  well  as  anybody  else. 

“We  never  wanted  to  trade  on 
the  Eisenhowers  being  here.  We 
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were  glad  to  have  them,  glad 
they  selected  Gettysburg.  But 
their  public  life — ^that’s  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thing.” 

Mr.  Roy  waved  a  hand  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  Hotel  across  the  street 
from  the  Times  building.  “For 
a  while  his  press  room  was  in 
the  hotel.  One  time  there  was 
200 — maybe  300  reporters  there 
from  out  of  town  —  England, 
France,  Holland.” 

The  Times  always  took  part 
in  the  Presidential  conferences 
in  town  and  out  on  the  farm, 
Mr.  Roy  says.  “It  was  our  own 
beat  in  that  respect,  but  we  also 
used  wire  copy. 

“Khrushchev  brought  in  the 
greatest  number  of  reporters. 
And  Montgomery  and  De  Gaulle 
made  good  copy.” 

Into  Auditorium 

Henry  M.  Scharf,  manager  of 
the  Gettysburg  Hotel,  bears  out 
Mr.  Roy.  “When  Ike  came  back 
to  his  farm  for  weekends,  the 
press  followed  and  many  of 
them  were  quartered  in  our  ho¬ 
tel.  When  Ike  was  recuperating 
from  his  two  operations,  the 
press  contingent  here  was  so 
large,  we  had  to  convert  the 
big  auditorium  into  a  press 
room. 

“It  was  the  same  thing  when 
Khrushchev  and  De  Gaulle  were 
20  miles  from  here  at  Camp 
David.” 

Mr.  Scharf  recalls  that  some 
250  newsmen  were  present  when 
Khrushchev  visited  President 
Eisenhower.  “Hagerty  had  our 
main  auditorium  set  up  for  tele¬ 
phones  and  live  television.” 

Mr.  Scharf  adds  that  the 
President  also  had  his  office  in 
the  hotel  for  a  time.  “His  resi¬ 
dence  has  brought  us  consider¬ 
able  prestige  and  he’s  turned 


Gettysburg  into  an  important 
news  center  on  many  occasions,” 

News  Slant 

Has  the  Centennial  changed 
the  news  content  of  the  Times, 
Mr.  Roy  was  asked? 

“Not  too  much,”  he  replied. 
“Of  course  we’ve  used  more  copy 
on  the  Civil  War  and  more  is 
coming  over  the  wire  too.  But 
the  Centennial  more  or  less  tells 
its  own  story.” 

On  May  30  the  Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  64-page  tabloid  “Visi¬ 
tor’s  Supplement.”  It  sells  for 
25  cents  and  can  be  picked  up 
throughout  the  year  on  any 
newsstand  in  Gettysburg. 

Most  of  the  advertising  in  this 
supplement  comes  from  local 
spots  of  interest,  motels,  res¬ 
taurants,  gift  shops,  gas  sta¬ 
tions  and  tours. 

Mr.  Roy  pointed  out  that  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  million  persons  visit 
the  16,000-acre  battlefield  each 
year.  “It’s  a  natural  attraction 
as  interest  in  the  Civil  War 
grows  and  as  more  books  and 
roundtables  appear  on  this  pe¬ 
riod  in  history,”  he  says. 

Mr.  Scharf,  a  member  of  the 
100th  Anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg  and  of  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  Address  Commis¬ 
sion,  put  the  visitors’  figure  last 
year  at  close  to  2,000,000. 

Editorially  the  supplement 
contains  information  of  the  Civil 
War  from  its  inception.  This  is 
told  mainly  in  the  form  of  news 
stories.  There  are  also  historical 
features;  sketches  of  famous 
personalities  that  figured  in  the 
conflict  (particularly  those  from 
the  area) ;  and  descriptions  of 
some  historical  spots  in  the  area 
as  they  now  look. 

Rounding  out  the  editorial 
side  are  photographs  and  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  war,  the  commemo¬ 
rations  that  followed  and  some 
of  the  present  sites  of  interest. 

A  map  of  historic  and  other 
important  landmarks  in  and 
around  Gettysburg  make  up  the 
centerfold. 

Much  of  the  material  was 
gathered  from  old  files  of  the 
'Times  and  its  antecedents.  Ac¬ 


cording  to  Mr.  Roy,  the  roots 
of  the  daily  go  back  to  the  Get¬ 
tysburg  Sentinel  which  started 
in  1800.  “Other  papers  came  and 
went,  but  it  remained,  changing 
its  name  five  or  six  times,  and 
switching  back  and  forth  from 
daily  to  weekly,”  he  says. 

The  Gettysburg  Times,  started 
in  1902  and  purchased  other 
newspapers  in  the  area,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Sentinel.  They  published 
two  weeklies,  the  Star  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  the  Republican  Com¬ 
piler  until  last  year  when  both 
were  discontinue. 

Big  Year 

The  “big  year”  for  Gettysburg 
is  1963,  according  to  Mr,  Scharf 
and  Mr.  Roy.  On  July  1,  2,  and 
3  the  town  commemorates  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  three- 
day  battle.  On  Nov.  19  it  com¬ 
memorates  the  centennial  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address. 

“I  feel  we’re  going  to  have  a 
purposeful  and  meaningful  ob¬ 
servance  of  both,”  Mr.  Scharf 
says. 

According  to  Mr.  Roy,  there 
will  be  more  interest  for  Gettys¬ 
burg  in  the  Centennial  next 
year.  “Everybody’s  anticipating 
it.” 

In  line  with  this,  the  Times 
expects  to  put  out  another 
“Visitor’s  Supplement,”  this  one 
in  color,  by  offset  and  on  book 
paper. 

The  1962  supplement  aptly 
summed  up  Gettysburg  as  one 
of  the  world’s  more  important 
continuing  newsbeats  over  the 
years: 

As  long  as  history  is  written 
and  read,  the  names  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Lincoln  and  Eisenhower 
will  be  linked  here — and  patri¬ 
otic  Americans  vnll  come  to 
visit  this  threefold  shrine. 

• 

Court  Candidate 
Opens  Juvenile  Cases 

Peru,  Ind. 
Circuit  Court  Judge  Frank  V. 
Dice,  seeking  election  to  a  full- 
term,  has  inaugurated  a  policy 
in  his  court  which  places  the 
hearings  open  alike  to  the  public 
and  the  press. 

Prior  to  this  time,  under  the 
guidance  of  Judge  Henry  F. 
Bailey,  juvenile  hearings  had 
been  conducted  behind  locked 
doors.  The  only  information  re¬ 
leased  to  reporters  was  at  the 
judge’s  discretion  or  from  avail¬ 
able  police  records. 

The  Peru  Daily  Tribune  has 
contended  the  secrecy  in  such 
matters  nourishes  the  delin¬ 
quency  problem,  and  has  caused 
grief  for  innocent  per.sons  sus¬ 
pected,  by  the  general  public,  as 
being  involved  in  juvenile 
crimes. 


The  Visitors  Center  and  Cyclorama  at  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park.  The  Cyclorama  houses  Paul  Philippoteaux's  cycloramic  painting  of 
Pickett's  Charge,  which  is  356  feet  long  and  26  feet  high. 
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Cy  Barrett 
Advises  On 
Money  Matters 

Cyrus  Barrett  Jr.,  who  writes 
the  syndicated  newspaper  col¬ 
umn,  “Minding  your  Business,” 
has  bowed  to  his  readers’  habits 
and  announced  that  henceforth 
his  feature  will  be  called,  “Cy 
Barrett  Says.” 

“It  is  a  natural  step  for  a 
question  -  and  -  answer  column 
like  mine,”  he  explained.  “I 
carry  on  a  personal  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  readers  be¬ 
deviled  by  every  kind  of  money¬ 
making  and  job  problem,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  letter 
begins,  ‘Dear  Cy,’  with  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  column  name. 

“Furthermore,  the  old  name 
had  a  meddlesome  ring  to  it,  as 
if  I  were  an  intruder,  poking 
around  in  family  finances  where 
I  didn’t  belong.” 

No  Busybody 

Mr.  Barrett  himself  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  busybody.  He  is  a 
relaxed,  friendly  individual 
whose  patience  with  the  needs 
of  others  was  applied  for  years 
to  problem  solving  as  an  adver- 


Cyrus  Barrett  Jr. 


tising  executive.  He  sees  with 
compassion  and  sympathy  the 
mounting  problems  of  middle- 
aged  men  and  women  automated 
out  of  their  jobs,  small  shop¬ 
keepers  bankrupted  by  retailing 
upheavals,  high  school  dropouts, 
other  youths  seeking  their  first 
jobs,  housewives  confronted  by 
inelastic  family  budgets. 

“My  mail  has  proved  an  old 
conviction  of  mine,”  Mr.  Barrett 
said,  “the  conviction  that  there 
is  a  gap  somewhere  in  our 
means  of  getting  valid  advice 
and  information  to  these  people 
who  need  it  desperately. 

“Newspapers  alone  have  the 
penetration  and  coverage  to  fill 
the  gap. 

“Many  readers  are  making 
crucial  decisions:  whether  to 
chang^e  jobs,  how  to  get  along 


when  a  machine  displaces  them, 
whether  to  foresake  college  for 
a  job,  how  to  ‘moonlight’  for  a 
second  income.  No  one  can  know 
all  the  answers,  but  there  is  a 
sixth  sense  on  where  to  find 
them.” 

The  column,  syndicated  five 
times  weekly  by  National  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  Chicago,  was 
begun  by  Mr.  Barrett  a  year  ago 
to  fill  a  gap  that  had  existed  in 
newspapers  themselves.  Prior 
to  its  introduction,  advice  col¬ 
umns  typically  were  devoted  to 
domestic  and  social  problems. 

In  the  column’s  question-and- 
answer  foimat,  Mr.  Barrett  ad¬ 
vises  three  or  four  newspaper 
readers  daily.  All  correspond¬ 
ence,  however,  receives  a  reply. 
One  year  and  thousands  of  let¬ 
ters  later,  the  columnist  has  dis¬ 
pensed  pithy  and  helpful  advice 
for  eveiy  imaginable  money¬ 
making  or  job  problem. 

Northwestern  Grad 

The  42-year-old  columnist,  a 
graduate  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Ill.,  was  bom 
in  Davenport,  Iowa,  where  he 
attended  the  local  schools.  From 
Northwestern  he  entered  the 
Navy  in  1942  and  served  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Yorktown  as  gunnery 
division  officer  and  officer  of  the 
deck  for  night  launching  and 
landing  of  aircraft. 

Before  becoming  a  full-time 


advice  columnist,  Mr.  Barrett 
was  for  nearly  17  years  in  the 
advertising  agency  business  as 
a  writer,  account  man  and 
“trouble  -  shooter,”  first  with 
Ramsey  Advertising  Co.,  Daven¬ 
port,  and  later  with  George  H. 
Hartman  Co.,  Chicago.  He  lives 
in  a  community  1.5  miles  north 
of  Chicago  with  his  wife  and 
their  four  children. 

Helping  to  find  answers  to 
readers’  questions  is  a  seven- 
man  “board  of  directors,”  com¬ 
prised  of  a  tanker,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  market  research  firm, 
a  distribution  executive,  a  law¬ 
yer,  a  family  relations  coun¬ 
selor,  a  recreation  and  restau¬ 
rant  management  specialist,  and 
the  president  of  a  group  of 
franchised  retail  variety  stores. 

Advisory  Croup 

Mr.  Barrett  and  his  advisory 
group  are  aware  that  people  in 
the  higher  income  tax  brackets 
are  already  well  served  by  their 
own  lawyers  and  accountants. 
He  finds  that  his  “constituents,” 
as  he  calls  them,  lack  these 
services  and  cannot  obtain  in¬ 
formation  from  any  other 
source. 

“Often  they  are  barely  aware 
of  a  newspaper  financial  page,” 
he  said.  “They  don’t  think  in 
these  categories.  They  think  of 
money  and  jobs  in  very  personal 
terms.” 


SANDY  GREETS  INUND  PRESS  EDITORS  OCT.  15 


Jim  Unwin,  SANDY’s  creator,  will  be  at  our  booth  Oct.  15  to  make  SANDY  sketches  for 
your  kiddies  and  inscribe  your  free  SANDY  SLEIGHFOOT  book  (16  color  plates  in  4 
colors),  endorsed  by  Dr.  Peale,  Bishop  Kennedy,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Bishop  Raines.  Used 
by  over  1,000  Catholic  schools,  for  SANDY  restores  the  religious  keynote  to  Christmas.  You 
get  free  sheet  music  (in  4  colors)  and  SANDY  balloons,  too!  Meet  Jim  Unwdn  and  Cal 
Hershberger,  Sales  Mgr.  Start  “SANDY  FINDS  SANTA  CLAUS”  now.  Best  action  comic 
for  kiddies! 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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4,500  Weeklies 
Get  21  Features 
S  From  Service 


Lawrence  Fertig 
Interprets  Economy 


of  economics  and  politics.  Sur-  on  one  theme — freedom.  Whether  Lawrence  Fertig  a^Rin^  editor.  “The  results  have 

veys  have  showed  that  Mr.  Fer-  his  particular  subject  happens  been  tremendous  and  the  Corn- 

tig’s  opinions  are  highly  re-  to  be  inflation  or  profits,  produc-  “President  Kennedy,  in  his  ntunity  and  Suburban  Press 
spected.  tivity  or  labor  unions,  or  any-  recent  report  on  the  state  of  the  Service  package  is  now  used  by 

The  columnist  frequently  has  thing  else,  he  approaches  his  U.S.  economy,  did  something  no  newspapers  with  a  combined 

appeared  on  television  and  radio  subject  from  the  point  of  view  other  President  has  ever  even  weekly  circulation  of  more  than 
with  national  leaders  in  discus-  of  the  preservation  of  individual  attempted,”  said  Joseph  M.  Boy-  1.250,000.” 
sions  of  economic  and  political  freedom.  chuk,  president  of  Columbia 

problems  and  he  has  contributed  n  •  p  •  iv  Features.  “He  used  the  jargon  Features 

to  leading  journals  of  opinion.  tconomic  News  economics  with  only  the  barest  The  service  contains  21  fea- 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  emphasized  that  the  of  explanations  and  he  pointed  tures,  not  including  three  pic- 

column  interprets  basic  economic  to  charts  tracing  the  trends  of  tures.  It  is  realized  editors  can- 
LawTence  Fertig  earned  his  and  political  news  and  that  it  is  gross  national  product,  indus-  not  use  all  the  features  but  the 
B.A.  degree  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  not  a  financial  column  and  it  is  trial  production,  disposable  per-  service  provides  a  wide  range 
key  at  New  York  University  and  not  a  column  about  stocks  and  sonal  income,  and  other  terms  gg  they  may  make  their  own 
his  Master  of  Arts  from  Colum-  bonds.  that  would  have  puzzled  most  selections. 

bia  University.  In  addition  to  Some  headlines  used  over  re-  listeners  a  few  years  ago.  A  few  daily  newspapers,  in- 

his  writing  career,  he  has  headed  cent  Fertig  columns:  “Unions  “In  fact,  the  President  was  cidentally,  use  the  weekly  serv- 
Lawrence  Fertig  &  Company,  a  Give  a  Jolt  To  Wavering  Econ-  speaking  to  millions  of  people  jce  to  make  up  a  feature  page 

marketing  and  advertising  firm,  omy;”  “Profit  Squeeze  Threat  whose  education  in  economics  is  for  weekend  readers, 

which  he  founded  soon  after  To  Nation’s  Growth;”  “Foreign  close  to  zero,”  he  added.  “Cer-  “The  teenage  column,  bridge 

leaving  college.  Aid  Dollars  To  Buy  Soviet  tainly,  the  newspaper  reader  has  column  and  the  Bob  Barnes  car- 

His  public  activities  have  been  Jets?”;  “How  to  Stimulate  A  to  have  an  interpretation  of  toon  are  tops  in  popularity  with 
center^  in  the  field  of  educa-  Lagging  Economy;”  “How  to  these  vital  issues  because  they  Q^r  editors,  along  with  our  old 
tion.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Reverse  the  U.S.  Gold  Outflow;”  affect  everyone.”  standby  editorial  cartoon,  which 

Board  of  Trustees  of  New  York  “Closing  Tax  Loopholes  Is  Not  we  have  in  two  sizes,”  said  Mr. 

University  and  he  formerly  was  the  Answer.”  Jllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllin^^^^  Boyd.  “Editors  have  found  the 

president  of  the  New  York  Uni-  Lawrence  Fertig  is  author  of  three-column  church  ad  and  the 

versity  Alumni  Federation.  He  a  widely-read  book,  “Prosperity  YUUlCate  small  trade-at-home  ad  helpful 

is  a  trustee  of  the  Foundation  Through  Freedom,”  published  in  building  advertising  revenue, 

for  Economic  Education  at  Irv-  in  1961.  eilteUCeS  include  these  because  we 

had  many  requests  for  them  and 
they  offer  the  smaller  news- 
— United  Feature  Syndicate  papers,  with  limited  budgets,  a 
columnist  and  cartoonist  A1  chance  to  use  top-grade  editorial 
Capp  will  address  more  than  1,-  features  and  pay  for  them  with 
500  students  and  advisers  at  a  ads  from  the  service.” 
banquet  of  the  Pennsylvania  Community  Press  Service  also 

School  Press  Association  at  distributes  a  holiday  greeting  ad 
Bethlehem  Oct.  26.  Incidentally,  service,  a  holiday  feature  serv- 
A1  just  returned  from  London,  jce,  graduation  greeting  ads 
where  he  stayed  at  the  Savoy,  and  a  number  of  individual  fea- 
which  he  described  as  his  “fa-  tures,  including  a  column  called 
vorite  resort  hotel.”  He  ex-  “Ask  Amy.” 
plained  in  his  column:  “The  rec-  The  syndicate  is  distributing 
reational  facilities  are  incom-  material  to  4,500  newspapers  in 
parable.  There  isn’t  a  golf  course  this  country.  Miller  Services, 
within  10  miles;  there  isn’t  a  Limited,  handles  the  Community 
beach  nearer  than  50,  and  the  and  Suburban  Press  Service  in 
closest  thing  to  a  mountain  is  Canada.  Famham  F.  Dudgeon  is 
those  10  steps  up  from  the  main  the  editor  and  publisher  and 
lobby  into  the  American  Bar.”  Michael  D.  Bennett  is  associate 

editor. 

— Jean  Dalrymple  has  formed  • 

a  television  producing  company,  p.  Hllla 

Pinafore  Productions,  Inc.,  which  covers  niiis 

has  obtained  the  tv  rights  to  the  Oakland,  Calif. 

Emily  Post  etiquette  columns  Putzi,  a  German  shepherd  dog, 

and  books  in  preparation  for  carries  the  Oakland  Tribune  to 
production  of  a  program  called  assist  Philip  Bechtel,  16,  deliver 
“Emily  Post  Says.”  his  route  in  a  hilly  section. 
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Spirit  of  Christmas 


Dr.  Walker,  writer  of  the  columns  “Living  Faith” 
(daily)  and  “Looking  Up  at  Life”  (Sunday) 

.  .  .  has  again  created  an  inspiring  special  series 
of  14  articles  for  the  Christmas  season — starting 
Monday,  December  17,  and  running  through 
Tuesday,  January  1,  Sundays  excepted  .  .  . 


Dr.  Harold  Blake  Walker 


is  one  of  today’s  most  effective  religious  w'riters — simple, 
eloquent,  and  moving.  In  the  new  series  he  emphasizes  the  need 
for  keeping  alive  the  Christmas  Spirit  throughout  the  year, 
that  our  days  may  be  rich  with  lasting  values.  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 


Chicago  Trihune^NcMc  York  IVcich 

BullMng,  JS'fw  York 

^gnaicate,  mac*  Tribune  Tau-er,  CHteaao 
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Dammans  Cover 


Architect  Draws 
Sports  Strip-Panel 


By  Ray  Erwin 

An  amusing  daily  strip-panel, 
in  space-saving  size  and  dealing 
with  sports  subjects,  is  ready 
for  newspapers. 

The  cartoon:  “Long  Shots.” 

The  cartoonist:  Fred  H. 
Thomas. 

The  format:  Three  columns 
wide;  less  than  two  inches  deep. 

The  release:  Daily,  beginning 
Oct.  15. 

The  distributor:  The  Hall 
Syndicate. 

The  laugh-producing  strip- 
panel  in  the  unusual  format  is 
the  work  of  Fred  Thomas,  who 
has  the  unusual  distinction  of 
being  both  an  architect  and  a 
cartoonist  in  his  home  town  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  He  learned  both 
vocations  during  his  college  days 
at  Cornell  University. 

While  “Long  Shots”  is  espe¬ 
cially  designed  to  delight  sports 
fans,  some  editors  who  already 
have  bought  it  plan  to  use  it  in 
other  sections — in  one  instance 
on  the  financial  page. 

Among  papers  subscribing  for 
“Long  Shots”  in  advance  are  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  anA 
Tribune,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  &  Times- 
Star  and  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Gags  in  the  panel  cover  foot¬ 
ball,  track,  hunting,  fishing, 
bowling,  archery,  golf,  baseball, 
basketball,  skiing  and  all  other 
sports. 

Polio  may  have  made  Fred  H. 
Thomas  a  cartoonist,  but  his 
wide  interest  in  sports — partly 
frustrated — led  to  his  creation  of 
“Long  Shots,”  with  little  read¬ 
ing  and  lots  of  laughs.  At  Cor¬ 
nell  he  missed  out  on  football 
and  track — a  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  injury  to  his  back  put  him 
on  the  sidelines — and  perhaps 
made  him  more  active  as  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Cornell  Daily 


Fred  H.  Thomas 


Sun  and  as  art  editor  of  the 
Cornell  Widow,  campus  humor 
magazine. 

While  in  the  fifth  grade  of 
grammar  school,  he  had  an 
attack  of  polio  and  during  con¬ 
valescence  in  a  hospital  he 
turned  to  cartooning  for  diver¬ 
sion. 

It  was  his  interest  in  art  that 
led  him  to  study  architecture  at 
Cornell.  In  his  last  year  at  the 
university,  he  married  Ingrrid 
Thorsland,  and  about  the  same 
time  began  peppering  national 
magazines  with  gag  cartoons. 

Fred  Thomas  is  now  the 
father  of  three  daughters,  Deb¬ 
bie,  Shari,  Cindy.  He  has  two 
jobs  and  will  become  a  full- 
fledged  architect  not  long  after 
becoming  a  full-fledged  syndi¬ 
cate  cartoonist.  His  hobbies  are 
playing  golf,  watching  other 
sports — and  drawing. 

*  «  « 

^Dennis*  Is  Symbol 

The  comic  strip  character, 
“Dennis  the  Menace,”  has  been 
chosen  as  symbol  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department’s  Eighth 
Astronaut  program  for  the  sale 
of  saving  stamps.  The  program 
was  launched  in  Houston  Oct.  6 
with  astronauts  and  government 
officials  present. 


Russia  ^s  Border 

Tom  and  Harle  Damman,  ex¬ 
perienced  foreign  correspond-  ^ 
ents  for  newspapers  over  a  j 
varied  30-year  career,  are  writ-  j 
ing  a  series  of  articles  based  ! 
on  their  observations  after  com¬ 
pleting  a  nine-month,  21,000- 
mile  automobile  trip  along  Rus-  ^ 
sia’s  southern  front  from! 
Europe  to  India  and  return. 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New  | 
York  News  Syndicate  is  dis-  j 
tributing  the  series  of  700-word 
articles,  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Damman  are  filing  from  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The  Dammans  and  their  i 
young  daughter,  Harlekin,  un-  j 
dertook  the  journey  through  j 
strategic  countries  which  com-  j 
prise  the  “underbelly”  of  the ' 
U.S.S.R.  in  order  to  get  grass 
roots  opinions  on  subjects  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  , 
interest  and  significance  to 
American  readers. 

PeopIc-To-Pcople 

In  a  sense,  this  has  been  an  , 
international  doorbell-ringing 
project  with  a  family-to-family  | 
approach.  Although  objectively 
critical,  they  write  in  terms  of 
people  rather  than  politicians 
and  goveiTiments.  Their  articles, 
therefore,  are  provocative  and 
readable. 

Harle  and  Tom  Damman  have 
been  writing  together  for  news-  , 
papers  ever  since  they  met  in  ] 
1937  in  Munich,  where  Harle  | 
was  on  a  summer  vacation  be-  j 
fore  beginning  her  fourth  year  j 
at  Stanford  and  Tom  was  writ-  | 
ing  for  the  Chicago  Times.  Tom  > 
had  begun  his  career  on  the  . 
Harvard  Crimson  and  had  i 
worked  for  the  City  News  i 
Bureau  in  Chicago  and  for  the  ! 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Nashville  ■ 
T ennessean,  San  Francisco ' 
Chronicle  and  the  Times  of  i 
London. 

Although  they  are  now  filing 
their  articles  from  Geneva, 
which  place  they  find  an  ex- 1 
cellent  listening  post,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Damman  occasionally  will 
make  trips  to  cover  areas  of  I 
special  interest  in  Poland,  | 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary 
and  other  countries. 
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Paterson  Call 
Receivership 
Suit  on  Trial 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Trial  of  a  suit  brought  by 
minority  stockholders  to  put  the 
Call  Printing  and  Publishing 
Co.  into  a  receivership  began 
this  week  in  chancery  court 
here.  The  company  publishes  the 
Call,  a  morning  newspaper,  at 
Paterson,  X.  J. 

The  principal  plaintiff  is  Her¬ 
man  C.  Sallee,  director  of  the 
Call’s  classified  advertising  and 
special  promotions  department. 
According  to  testimony  by  sev¬ 
eral  witneses,  Mr.  Sallee  has 
received  approximately  $10,000 
a  month  and  has  bought  up 
shares  of  Call  stock  from  em¬ 
ployes  and  relatives  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Henry  A.  Williams,  III. 

Losses  Charged 

The  receivership  is  sought  on 
the  grounds  that  Mr.  Williams’ 
administration  of  the  property 
has  resulted  in  losses  over  the 
last  several  years  and  that  there 
have  been  large  disbursements 
of  company  funds  for  nightclub 
bills,  jewelry  and  automobiles. 

Robert  Williams,  of  Lenox, 
Calif.,  a  cousin  of  the  publisher, 
testified  he  had  sold  197  shares 
of  Call  stock  to  Mr.  Sallee  after 
selling  60  back  to  the  company. 
He  had  three  left. 

An  accountant’s  examination 
of  records  showed  that  Mrs. 
Peggy  Dodds  Williams,  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  mother,  had  put  $25,650 
into  the  company.  In  1954,  she 
testified,  she  bought  2192  shares 
of  stock  at  $50  a  share. 

Another  cousin  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mrs.  Helena  Williams 
Savage,  said  she  sold  200  shares 
to  Mr.  Sallee  in  April,  1960,  for 
$80  a  share.  She  retained  one 
and  one-half  shares. 

In  other  testimony  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  Call  had 
been  suspended  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations;  its  cir¬ 
culation  had  declined  from 
37,000  to  27,000  and  net  worth 
had  declined  from  $443,000  in 
1955  to  $135,000  recently. 

Fire  in  Duct 

Chicago 

Hundreds  of  workers  in  upper 
floors  of  the  Sun-Times-Daily 
News  building  were  routed  by 
smoke  Oct.  9,  but  no  one  was 
hurt,  when  fire  started  in  a  lead¬ 
melting  pot  in  the  third  floor 
composing  room  and  set  ablaze 
residue  in  a  ventilating  duct. 
Damage  was  minor. 
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Mrs.  Scliiff  Hopes 
Kemptoii  Will  Stay 

Dorothy  Scliiff,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  New  York  Post,  hopes 
Murray  Kemp  ton,  columnist, 
won’t  quit. 

“I  have  not  accepted  his  resig¬ 
nation,”  she  said,  when  asked 
about  a  report  in  Newsweek 
(Oct.  15)  that  he  planned  to 
become  editor-at-large  of  the 
New  Republic  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  early  next  year. 

Mrs.  Schiff  said  a  question  of 
money  was  involved,  and  she 
hoped  the  liberal  columnist 
would  change  his  mind  before 
Feb.  15,  the  date  set  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  Kempton  said  he  would 
continue  viTiting  his  column  for 
the  Post  four  days  a  week  until 
February.  He  added  that  Gilbert 
A.  Harrison,  editor  of  the  New 
Republic,  had  offered  him  more 
money  and  he  doesn’t  bargain. 

“Syndication  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  in  the  cards  for  my  column, 
and  I  just  need  more  money  than 
I  am  worth  to  the  Post,”  Mr. 
Kempton  said.  He  has  five  chil¬ 
dren,  two  of  them  in  college. 

• 

Publishers  Speed 
Talks  W  ith  Unions 

New  York  City  newspaper 
publishers  are  speeding  up  nego¬ 
tiations  with  unions  in  efforts 
to  avoid  any  “crisis  situation” 
prior  to  termination  of  con¬ 
tracts. 

“We  are  ahead  of  schedule  as 
compared  with  other  years,” 
Donald  R.  McVay,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York,  said.  “It 
will  be  a  big  assignment  to 
reach  agreements  by  Oct.  31, 
but  we  are  going  to  try.” 

That  date  marks  expiration 
of  contracts  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York,  which  is 
holding  separate  negotiations 
with  publishers  of  the  seven 
major  newspapers.  Craft  union 
expiration  dates  are  Dec.  7  and 
March  4. 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Guild, 
charged  that  the  publishers  were 
“stalling”  in  negotiations.  The 
Guild  has  set  a  schedule  of 
strike  vote  meetings. 

• 

Edits  Farui  Paper 

Leon  Miller,  farm  and  politi¬ 
cal  writer  and  editor  on  the 
Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  News  for 
the  past  15  years,  is  the  new 
managing  editor  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  Mirror. 

• 

Ou  Navy  Cruise 

Carroll  Parcher,  editor  of  the 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
and  president  of  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation,  has 
been  on  cruise  to  Hawaii  aboard 
the  aircraft  carrier  Kitty  Hawk. 


Libel  Suits 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


so  far — to  the  attempted  punish¬ 
ment  and  intimidation  of  those 
who  dared  to  publish  facts  or  to 
voice  unpopular  opinions  on  race 
relationships  and  tensions  in 
the  South,”  the  Committee’s 
letter  said. 

“Yet  if  libel  actions  brought 
under  no  recognized  theory  of 
law  can  yield  astronomical  ver¬ 
dicts  from  angry  or  biased 
juries,  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that  extremists  everywhere,  on 
civil  rights  or  other  issues,  will 
have  a  powerful  new  weapon  to 
suppress  the  thoughts  they  can¬ 
not  tolerate,”  it  continued. 

“No  person  will  remain  im¬ 
mune  from  legal  and  economic 
attack  if  he  utters  beliefs  con¬ 
trary  to  those  held  by  his  fellow 
citizens  any  one  of  whom  has 
the  time,  disposition  and  re¬ 
sources  to  initiate  retaliatory 
legal  action.  No  newspaper  will 
be  free  to  print  the  truth,  where 
the  facts  about  social  injustice 
would  inflame,  without  risk  of 
bankruptcy. 

“We  believe  the  situation  in 
Alabama  thus  represents  not 
only  a  preversion  of  judicial 
process  but  also  a  direct  and 
insidious  threat  to  freedom  of 
expression.  The  threat  exists  not 
merely  in  the  South,  but  at  any 
place  in  America  where  bitter, 
unreasonable  or  ignorant  men 
may  differ  with  their  fellows 
on  any  conceivable  issue. 

Subtle  Weapons 

“These  subtle  weapons  of 
attack  have  already  caught  in 
their  fire  victims  ranging  from 
two  of  our  most  respected  and 
wealthiest  national  news  media 
to  impoverished  Alabama  clergy¬ 
men.  Yet,  .surprisingly,  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  almost  totally  unaware 
that  the  attack  has  begun  .  .  . 

“We  believe  the  time  has  come 
for  those  of  us  most  directly 
concerned  with  abuse  of  judicial 
process — the  members  of  the 
Bar — to  alert  our  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bar  and  citizens 
generally  to  this  latest  challenge 
to  freedom  in  America.” 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Theo¬ 
dore  W.  Kheel,  chairman ;  Fran¬ 
cis  W.  H.  Adams,  William  J. 
Butler,  Herman  E.  Cooper, 
William  H.  Davis,  Hubert  T. 
Delany,  Harry  Gair,  Lloyd  K. 
Garrison,  Sol  Gelb,  John  DeWitt 
Gregory,  Morton  K.  Janklow, 
Wirth  H.  Koenig,  William  Kun- 
stler,  Leon  M.  Labes,  Samuel  M. 
Lane,  Charles  B.  Markham, 
James  H.  Mann,  Richard  G. 
Moser,  Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr., 
Shad  Polier,  John  H.  Powell  Jr., 
I.  N.  P.  Stokes,  and  Stephen  C. 
Vladeck. 
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Dix  Group  Buys 
Perry  Newspaper 
At  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

Perry  Publishing  Company, 
which  owns  a  group  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Florida,  has  sold  the 
Frankfort  State  Journal  to  the 
Dix  newspaper  interests  of  Ohio. 

Albert  E.  Dix,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Martins  Ferry-Bellaire 
Times-Leader,  will  become  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal,  which  is 
an  afternoon  and  Sunday  publi¬ 
cation  of  about  6,000  circulation. 
N.  A.  Perry  Jr.,  who  has  been 
publisher,  with  John  H.  Perry 
Jr.  as  president,  will  remain  as 
assistant  to  the  publisher. 

The  new  publisher’s  father, 
Albert  V.  Dix,  heads  the  group 
that  owns  newspapers  at  Mart¬ 
ins  Ferry-Bellaire,  Ravenna- 
Kent,  Wooster,  Defiance,  Orr- 
ville  and  St.  Clairsville,  and  four 
radio  and  television  stations. 

The  transaction  was  negoti¬ 
ated  by  Blackburn  &  Company 
Inc.,  media  brokers. 

The  State  Journal  was 
acquired  by  the  late  John  H. 
Perry  Sr.  in  1944. 

Other  officers  of  Frankfort 
Publishing  Company,  the  pur¬ 
chasing  corporation,  are  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Dix,  Wooster;  Gordon 
Dix,  Defiance;  Robert  Dix,  Kent; 
and  Dr.  Harlan  Dix,  Akron,  all 
brothers,  and  Howard  Slagle, 
Cleveland. 

• 

Judge  Denies  Order 
To  Stop  Trial  News 

Denver 

District  Judge  Neil  Horan 
has  denied  a  defense  motion  to 
restrain  two  Denver  newspapers 
from  printing  pre-trial  articles 
about  Valentine  Egle,  who  is 
charged  with  causing  death 
while  driving  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol. 

The  jurist  based  his  decision 
on  two  facts:  namely,  most  of 
the  newspaper  articles  were  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  case  got  to 
trial;  and  the  motion  pertained 
to  matters  that  did  not  occur 
during  trial  or  in  the  presence 
of  the  court. 

The  judge  said  he  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  enter  such  a 
restraining  order. 

S30,000  Fire  Loss 

La  Marque,  Tex. 

Fire  destroyed  offices  of  the 
bi-weekly  LaMarqtie  Times  on 
Oct.  7.  Orlando  Blackburn,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  put  the  dam¬ 
age  at  between  $30,000  and 
$40,000.  The  fire  didn’t  stf>p 
publication. 
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No.  4  in  a  series  on  Mobile  Homes  and 

the  Park  communities  where  Home  owners  live. 


Some  mobile  home  “parks”  aren’t  parks  at  all.  Like  housing  of  other  types, 
many  are  eyesores— slums  by  any  standard. 

Too  often  these  eyesores  are  the  results  of  poor  community  planning. 
Mobile  home  areas  (residential  in  use)  are  permitted  only  in  left-over,  low- 
grade,  commercial  and  industrial  districts. 

More  enlightened  communities  are  doing  something  about  this.  Actually, 
mobile  home  parks  can  be— and  are— well-kept,  highly  desirable  additions 
to  any  community’s  housing  supply.  But  this  depends  considerably  upon 
the  action  taken  by  planners  and  public  officials. 

If  your  community  is  growing.  If  you  want  it  to  avoid  planning  mistakes 
or  correct  past  errors  in  placement  of  mobile  home  parks,  write  for  our 
Mobile  Home  Park  Planning  Kit.  You’ll  get  interesting,  detailed,  authorita¬ 
tive  literature  on  park  planning  and  the  people  who  live  in  mobile  homes. 
The  reason?  We,  as  a  part  of  the  mobile  home  industry,  do  not  want  “parks” 
such  as  you  see  above. 

MOBILE  HOMES  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  III.  •  1340  West  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 


GoodGovernment 
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velopment  of  a  computer  sys¬ 
tem  in  newspaper  libraries  so 
that  a  T^Titer  might  have  a  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  clippings  for 
backgrounding  a  story  on  a 
moment’s  notice.  He  also  urged 
that  editors  be  given  time  and 
expense  money  to  get  out  and 
see  what’s  going  on. 

The  Ideal  >'e>*spapernian 

Addressing  himself  to  the  need 
for  recruiting  personnel,  Buren 
H.  McCormack,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  outlined  his  formula  for  the 
ideal  newspaperman  as  follows: 

“I’m  looking  for  one  with  the 
talent  of  insatiable  curiosity 
which  he  is  able  to  satisfy  by 
persuading  people  to  tell  him 
what  he  wants  to  know.  And 
then  he  must  have  the  talent  of 
putting  what  he  knows  into  clear 
writing,  hopefully  with  a  flair 
for  words  that  attracts  reader- 
ship.  In  back  of  all  this  is 
energy  that  enables  him  to  per¬ 
sist  until  the  job  is  done.  And  he 
must  have  integrity  that  enables 
him  to  present  his  story  honestly 
and  fairly  and  truthfully.” 

Mr.  McCormack  concluded : 
“If  we  can  fill  our  newsrooms 


with  people  like  this  then  we 
need  have  no  concern  about  the 
bright  future  for  America’s 
newspapers.” 

Circulation  Cost  Data 

In  a  workshop  session,  Her¬ 
bert  Hetu,  business  manager  of 
the  Sharon  Herald,  showed  how 
the  cost  yardstick  developed  by 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  was  applied  to  keep  cir¬ 
culation  income  in  line  over  a 
15-year  period. 

In  the  days  of  $70-a-ton  news¬ 
print  and  19,000  circulation,  Mr. 
Hetu’s  chart  recorded  a  net 
revenue  of  $3.53  per  100  and  net 
loss  of  $1.55  on  the  Herald.  The 
figures  were  derived  from  the 
per  copy  unit  cost  system,  taking 
into  account  all  expenses  directly 
chargable  to  circulation. 

Now,  with  a  10c  per  copy 
price,  50c  a  week,  the  Herald 
has  a  net  revenue  of  $6.10  per 
100  against  a  net  cost  of  $8  per 
100,  leaving  the  loss  $1.84 
per  100.  Newsprint  is  $135  a  ton. 

There  was  an  unrecovered  loss 
of  1,048  copies  (4^^%)  with  the 
rise  to  50c  a  week,  Mr.  Hetu 
reported.  Some  economies  were 
effected  in  production,  while  edi¬ 
torial  payroll  and  w'ire  service 
costs  rose  sharply.  All  of  the 
circulation  drop,  he  said,  was  not 
due  to  the  price.  Some  of  it  was 
attributable  to  the  “dead-center 
economy.” 
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The  net  result  of  the  price 
change,  Mr.  Hetu  said,  was  that 
the  Herald  gained  $71,000  in 
revenue. 

Another  instance  of  better 
revenue  with  less  business  was 
cited  by  Sam  D.  Evans,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Lebanon 
Daily  News,  in  respect  to  nation¬ 
al  linage.  In  1946,  he  noted,  the 
New’s  carried  400,000  lines  of 
national.  This  climbed  to  more 
than  one  million  lines  in  1955, 
then  receded  to  525,000  in  1961. 
For  nine  months  this  year,  the 
total  w’as  38,000  lines  ahead  of 
last  year’s  in  the  corresponding 
period. 

The  net  revenue  from  national 
in  1955  was  $97,000  and  in  1961 
it  was  $66,000.  But,  Mr.  Evans 
pointed  out,  the  newspaper  real¬ 
ized  two-thirds  of  the  revenue 
w'hile  carrying  only  half  as  much 
linage.  Mr.  Evans  said  the 
News’  national  rate  equals  the 
top  local  rate  and  he  gave  credit 
to  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  the 
News’  representatives  for  35 
years,  for  doing  an  excellent  job. 

Following  some  criticism  by 
others  of  the  shortcomings  of 
representative  firms,  William  L. 
McLean  III,  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
said  it  was  necessary  for  a 
newspaper  to  do  something  to 
supplement  the  representatives’ 
efforts.  He  spoke  particularly  of 
the  Bulletin’s  participation  in 
the  Million  Markets  promotion 
to  bolster  the  traditional  sales 
approach  with  special  market 
data. 

Make  Wholesalers  Scream 

Can  the  smaller  papers  justify 
their  complaints  at  not  receiving 
national  linage?  asked  Robert 
W.  Rhoades,  general  manager  of 
the  Venango  Newspapers,  Oil 
City,  w'ho  put  the  blame  on  staffs 
for  not  selling  dealers  or  even 
local  merchants  on  the  value  of 
having  manufacturers’  copy  run 
in  local  newspapers. 

“We  should  be  getting  whole¬ 
salers  to  scream  for  news¬ 
paper  schedules,”  Mr.  Rhoades 
declared.  “National  linage  starts 
right  in  your  own  backyard.” 

Vincent  J.  Quatrini  Sr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Latrohe  Bulletin, 
bemoaned  the  fact  that  national 
linage  is  getting  to  be  “as  scarce 
as  Kennedy  swimming  pools  in 
Mississippi.”  The  10-15,000-cir- 
culation  papers,  he  charged,  are 
the  forgotten  medium  and  they 
get  only  double-talk  for  explana¬ 
tions.  He  made  an  exception  of 
the  automobile  makers  who 
“haven’t  deserted  us.” 

“We  regret  the  estrangement 
between  the  Bulletin  and  nation¬ 
al  advertisers,”  Mr,  Quatrini 
said.  “We  think  this  is  the  time 
for  a  reconciliation,  but  how  do 
we  get  together?” 

Eugene  A.  Simon  of  the 
Tarentum  Valley  News  said  he 


“couldn’t  stand  taking  a  second 
look”  at  his  national  advertising, 
as  the  workshop  chairman  asked, 
but  he  suggested  that  one 
answer  to  the  problem  lies  in 
integrating  the  newspaper’s 
sales  staffs  —  retail,  general, 
classified — to  do  a  real  grass 
roots  selling  job.  He  thought, 
too,  that  a  great  many  of  the 
publicity  releases  sent  to  news¬ 
papers  should  be  returned  to  the 
sponsors  with  advice  to  divert 
the  expenditures  to  paid  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  differential  between  gen¬ 
eral  and  local  rates  is  ante- 
quated,  said  James  S.  Lyon, 
general  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Observer  and  Reporter. 

J.  Fred  Rentz,  co-publisher  of 
the  New  Castle  News,  questioned 
why  the  buyer’s  cost,  including 
agency  commission,  should  be 
included  in  the  newspaper  rate, 
“We  didn’t  hire  him,”  Mr.  Rentz 
said.  He  asked  if  publishers 
knew  if  they  were  making  a 
profit  on  the  national  linage  they 
carried. 

Loss  Is  Figured 

Cost  figures  are  essential,  said 
Murray  C.  Hotchkiss,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bristol  Daily  Cour¬ 
ier,  who  told  of  one  study  that 
disclosed,  on  the  unit  system, 
that  the  loss  on  national  linage 
amounted  to  .0103c  per  line. 

The  big-city  newspapers  are 
also  suffering  from  the  loss  of 
general  linage,  while  television 
stations  sell  spot  announcements 
in  the  all-business-is-local  theme, 
said  Earl  J.  Gaines,  advertising 
director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

He  enumerated  mixed  dis¬ 
count  structures,  lack  of  central 
billing,  failure  of  papers  to 
standardize  on  page  sizes 
(depth,  particularly)  and  dis¬ 
tortion  in  shrinkage  as  major 
reasons  why  national  advertisers 
turn  to  other  media. 

James  B.  Stevenson,  publisher 
of  the  Titusville  Herald,  com¬ 
plained  that  newspapers  estab¬ 
lished  all  sorts  of  rate  discounts 
to  attract  national  linage  and 
“got  nothing  for  our  trouble.” 
He  suggested  that  editors  aid 
and  abet  the  time  buyers  when 
they  play  up  stories  of  television 
coverage  of  a  major  event,  such 
as  the  astronauts’  achievements, 
and  say  nothing  about  news¬ 
papers’  enterprise. 

At  the  business  session, 
PNPA’s  general  manager,  Rich¬ 
ard  Dew,  reported  11  initial 
participants  in  a  group  libel 
insurance  program  have  $1.5 
million  coverage. 

He  said  613  boys  from  34 
newspapers  had  participated  in 
the  association’s  carrier  awards 
program.  A  dozen  winners  of 
trophies  and  cash  prizes  were 
spotlighted  with  their  parents 
at  the  annual  dinner  which  was 
attended  by  400  persons. 
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...suddenly,  new  hope  in  life 


A  man  lies  on  the  operating  table,  crippled  with  the  exhausting  tremors  of  Parkinson’s  disease.  The  surgeon 
guides  a  slender  tube  deep  inside  the  patient’s  brain  until  it  reaches  the  target  area.  Then  liquid  nitrogen, 
at  320  degrees  below  zero  F.,  is  fed  to  the  end  of  the  tube.  Suddenly  the  trembling  stops.  The  unearthly  cold 
kills  the  diseased  cells  . . .  and  a  once  desperate  human  being  has  been  given  a  new  chance  in  life.  ►  Medical 
reports  have  indicated  that  not  only  Parkinson’s  disease  but  also  other  disorders  causing  tremor  or  rigidity 
have  responded  to  this  new  technique  in  brain  surgery.  The  operation  has  been  described  as  easier  on  the 
patients  than  jirevious  surgery,  and  they  have  been  able  to  leave  the  hospital  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 
Also,  encouraging  results  are  reported  on  the  use  of  cryosurgery,  as  it  is  called,  to  destroy  diseased  cells  in 
other  t)arts  of  the  body.  ►  Through  its  division,  Linde  Company,  Union  Carbide  was  called  upon  by  medical 
scientists  for  belp  in  designing  and  making  equipment  to  deliver  and  control  the  critical  cold  required  in  this 
new  surgery.  This  dramatic  use  of  cryogenics,  the  science  of  cold,  is  an  example  of  how  research  by  the 
people  of  Union  Carbide  helps  lead  to  a  better  tomorrow. 

A  HAND  IN  THINGS  TO  COME 

For  information  describing  the  work  in  cryosurgery  done 
at  the  Neurosurgical  Department  of  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  New  York,  write  to: 

Union  Carbide  Corporation,  270  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  In  Canada:  Union  Carbide  Canada  Limited,  Toronto. 


UNION 

CARBIDE 


The  Weekly  Editor 


EDUCATION  BEAT 
Bv  Rick  Friedman 


Last  June,  as  the  1961-62 
school  year  ended,  an  11-part 
series  on  education  was  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  Long  Island 
Post,  a  weekly  serving  the 
Forest  Hills  area  of  Queens 
County. 

Post  Editor/Publisher  John 
Creighton  began  with  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  21  schools  in  the 
area.  He  found  17  near  or  over 
capacity;  one  with  an  extra 
1,100  pupils  and  triple  sessions; 
and  children  being  shuttled  off 
to  distant  schools  while  a  new 
junior  high  was  being  built. 

In  his  first  article,  Mr.  Creigh¬ 
ton  contrasted  these  over¬ 
crowded  conditions  with  the 
“minor”  improvements  slated 
for  only  eight  of  the  schools — 
improvements  such  as  a  new 
lunchroom,  a  public  address  sys¬ 
tem,  etc. — and  with  the  popu¬ 
lation  explosion  the  area  would 
experience  in  the  next  two  years 
from  a  boom  in  apartment 
units.  The  population  was  ex- 
l)ected  to  jump  in  this  period 
an  estimated  45,600  persons.  Of 
this  group,  22,800  would  be 
pupils. 

Using  census  tables  and  edu¬ 
cation  data  from  other  towns 
and  cities  in  New  York  State, 
Mr.  Creighton  deduced  that  19 
new  schools  would  have  to  be 
built.  But  only  one  school  Avas 
planned — to  replace  an  existing 
one. 

Cites  Lefrak  City 

He  singled  out — Lefrak  City 
where  more  than  24,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  would  occupy  6,000  dwell¬ 
ing  units  in  a  few  years.  Golden 
Ink  Inc.,  which  owns  the  Post, 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Lefrak 
Organization. 

Mr.  Creighton  also  had  a 
pyschologist  detail  what  over¬ 
crowded  classrooms  would  mean 
in  terms  of  emotional  stress  to 
teachers,  pupils  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  He  wrote  editorials  calling 
for  public  action. 

Mr.  Creighton’s  second  arti¬ 
cle  listed  when  each  school  was 
built,  its  enrollment  and  where 
the  pupils  came  from. 

The  articles  had  already 
stirred  up  the  Queensboro  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Parents’  Clubs  to 
call  a  meeting  to  urge  a  pro- 
grram  of  new  school  buildings. 

Mr.  Creighton  now  had  John 
Pierotti,  cartoonist  for  the  New 
York  Post,  illustrate  the  arti¬ 
cles,  at  $20  per  drawing. 

Mr.  Creighton’s  third  article 
broke  dowm  the  city  budget  to 
prove  his  contention  that 


Queens  was  being  shortchanged 
in  school  funds. 

The  Post  sponsored  a  luncheon 
meeting  for  55  persons  con¬ 
cerned  with  education  in  the 
Forest  Hills  area  and  this  made 
news  for  the  fourth  article. 

Letters  on  the  school  contro¬ 
versy  began  to  appear  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  community  organi¬ 
zations  joined  the  Post  in  the 
fight. 

Risk  on  Buses 

Ml*.  Creighton  left  no  angle 
unplayed.  In  the  fifth  article,  he 
pictured  the  added  risk  children 
take  riding  school  buses. 

It  wasn’t  long  afterward  that 
a  state  assemblyman  said  he 
would  introduce  legislation  to 
make  the  use  of  seat  belts  man¬ 
datory  in  all  school  buses  and 
require  monthly  inspection  of 
the  buses. 

The  sixth  article  detailed  how 
other  communities  —  from  as 
close  as  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  to  as 
far  as  Hamburg,  Germany,  and 
Australia  —  solved  their  school 
problems. 

Article  seven  related  how 
politicians  were  pledging  their 
support  for  better  schools. 

The  Post  announced  that  the 
Board  of  Education  had  re¬ 
vamped  its  planning  and  moved 
up  improvements  to  three  area 
schools  from  1965  to  1963.  The 
post  called  this  “an  apparent 
appeasement  attempt”  and 
termed  the  improvements  “fee¬ 
ble.” 

Turned  to  Parents 

For  his  eighth  article,  Mr. 
Creighton  turned  to  the  parents 
for  their  views  on  what  was 
wrong  with  the  schools. 

At  this  point,  the  Board  of 
Education  acquired  land  for  the 
construction  of  a  new^  junior 
high  school  in  the  area  and 
planned  extensive  improvements 
in  existing  schools. 

But  the  Post  still  called  for 
“a  vast  crash  program.” 

Number  nine  in  the  series 
dealt  with  state  school  aid. 

The  10th  article  told  of  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  school  crisis.  Mr. 
Creighton  wrote  in  part: 

“This  isn’t  to  say  the  board 
or  other  officials  of  the  school 
system  had  not  been  thinking 
along  these  lines  before  the 
Long  Island  Post  began  its  cur¬ 
rent  series  .  .  .  They  undoubt¬ 
edly  have,  but  maybe  a  little 
push  was  needed,  which  the  Post 
would  like  to  feel  it  gave.” 


John  Creighton 

In  its  Aug.  23  issue,  the  Post 
added  up  the  box  score  since  its 
series  started: 

•  More  than  $10.2  in  school 
funds  for  the  entire  Borough  of 
Queens. 

•  An  additional  $1  million  (of 
the  above)  to  Forest  Hills  and 
adjacent  areas. 

This  would  bring  about:  Two 
new  junior  high  schools  in  the 
Forest  Hills  area  by  1964,  well 
ahead  of  schedule  and  at  a  time 
when  the  greatest  impact  of 
projected  population  increase 
would  be  felt;  an  elementary 
school;  additions  and  improve¬ 
ments  to  other  schools. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  “Vic¬ 
tory  in  Sight,”  the  Post  still 
called  for  a  new  structure  to 
relieve  overcrowding  at  two 
high  schools. 

The  last  series  article  on  Aug. 
23  summarized  the  other  10. 

Mr.  Creighton,  38,  a  New 
Yorker,  was  graduated  from 
Long  Island  University  in  1954 
with  a  degree  in  Journalism. 
Before  going  to  the  Po.st  a  year 
ago,  he  worked  for  two  other 
weeklies  and  for  dailies  in 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. ;  Long  Island; 
Jackson,  Mich.;  and  Madison, 
Wis. 

• 

Honor  ‘Cy’  Siegrist 

Coshocton,  Ohio 

Carl  S.  “Cy”  Siegrist,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Coshocton 
Trihtine,  was  singled  out  for 
honors  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  of  Ohio  Daily  News¬ 
papers.  He  received  a  plaque  in 
recognition  of  his  50  years  in 
the  advertising  business.  Paul 
R.  Heim  of  Springfield  News¬ 
papers  made  the  presentation. 
When  Mr.  Siegrist  started  in 
the  business  there  were  three 
daily  newspapers  in  Coshocton. 
He  is  vicepresident  of  the 
Tribune. 


President  Signs 
Postage  Increase 

Washington 

The  bill  providing  for  in¬ 
creases  in  second  class  postal 
rates  over  a  three-year  period 
beginning  next  Jan.  1  was 
signed  Oct.  11  by  President 
Kennedy.  By  1965  it  is  estimated 
the  raises  will  amount  to  $26.6 
million,  mostly  from  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

The  one-cent-a-copy  surcharge, 
originally  proposed  a  year  ago, 
was  deleted  from  the  final  bill. 
Free-in-county  mailing  is  abol¬ 
ished  and  the  pound  rate  is  in¬ 
creased  from  one  cent  to  one 
and  a  quarter  cent  in  the  third 
year.  The  minimum  goes  up 
from  one-eighth  cent  to  one- 
quarter  cent  per  piece. 

For  zone  rates  the  editorial 
portion  goes  from  2.5c  per  pound 
to  2.8c  and  the  advertising  por¬ 
tion  is  raised  about  10  percent 
per  year,  except  in  zones  7  and 
8  which  remain  at  12c  and  14c. 
The  minimum  per  copy  will  be 
doubled  from  one-half  cent  to 
one  cent  by  1965,  except  for 
delivery  of  less  than  5,000  copies 
outside  the  county. 

• 

Starting  Pay  Up 

The  June  journalism  school 
graduates  have  gone  to  work  for 
salaries  ranging  from  $60  to 
$165  a  week,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  Newspaper  Fund. 
The  average  beginning  paycheck 
for  1,555  graduates  in  the  41- 
school  study  was  $89.60.  Five 
schools  with  a  total  of  221  grad¬ 
uates  reported  average  starting 
pay  of  $100  a  week  or  more, 
Paul  S.  Swensson,  executive 
director  of  the  Fund,  said.  These 
schools  were  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  $112;  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  $110;  Columbia 
University,  $109;  Ohio  State 
University  $105;  California 
State  Polytechnic  College,  $100. 
• 

James  Lenalian  Dies 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

James  L.  Lenahan,  55,  editor 
and  owner  of  the  Lenahan  Fea¬ 
ture  Service,  died  Oct.  8.  From 
1946  to  1952,  he  was  head  of  the 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate. 
Mr.  Lenahan’s  wife,  Ellen  Wales 
Walpole,  w'rites  the  “Ask  Andy” 
column. 

• 

Butler  Fellowship 

Peter  C.  Kohler,  was  named  to 
receive  the  Edward  H.  Butler 
Fellowship  of  $2,000  at  the 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  Since  his  graduation 
from  Yale  in  1959,  he  has  been 
a  reporter  on  the  Geneva  Times 
and  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette. 
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Long  look  at  space  by  Schirra 


Again,  the  voice  and  the  minute-by-minute  position  of  a  U.  S. 
space  explorer  have  been  transmitted  to  earth  by  Collins  communi¬ 
cation  equipment.  Astronaut  Walter  M.  Schirra  talked  and  listened 
over  Collins  transceivers.  His  spacecraft  was  capable  of  being 
tracked,  controlled  and  monitored  from  earth  by  radio  and 
telemetry.  The  Mercury  spacecraft  also  carried  Collins-supplied 
homing  beacons  and  rescue  systems.  All  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  astronauts  have  used  communications 
by  Collins.  The  crews  of  the  upcoming  Gemini  spacecraft  and 
the  Apollo  moon  landing  spacecraft  will  also  depend  on  Collins 
and  its  suppliers  for  communication. 

COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY  •  Dallas  •  Cedar  Rapids  • 
Los  Angeles  •  New  York  •  International  Division,  Dallas. 


COMMUNICATION  BY  COLLINS 


ALSO  ID  COLLI  NS : 

AMATEUR  RADIO.  For  over 
30  years,  Collins  equipment 
has  been  the  most  preferred 
brand  in  the  amateur  radio 
fraternity.  Its  single  side-band 
technique  and  many  other 
radio  innovations  originated 
inCollins  amateur  equipment. 


COLLINS 


Advisory  Panel 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


2.  How  would  the  panel  be 
created  and  how  could  it  be 
provided  with  security  informa¬ 
tion,  now  under  present  tight 
regulations,  to  help  them  under¬ 
stand  the  problem? 

A.  Appointments  to  the  panel 
to  be  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  basis 
of  nominations  to  be  made  by 
the  key  media  groups.  Prefer¬ 
ably  the  nominees  would  not  be 
directly  and  personally  engaged 
in  the  writing  or  broadcasting 
of  new’s,  but  would  be  from  the 
executive  and  administrative 
echelons.  They  would  be  sworn 
in  as  expert  consultants  on  the 
development  of  national  news 
policy  just  as  scientists  are  im¬ 
paneled  from  the  universities 
and  industry'  as  consultants  on 
weapons  policy. 

3.  Do  you  believe  top  news¬ 
men  would  serve  willingly  on 
such  a  panel  or  might  there  be 
a  reluctance  to  compromise 
their  freedom  to  write  and  pub¬ 
lish  by  their  acceptance  of  such 
responsibility? 

A.  I  have  talked  with  and 
received  letters  from  responsi¬ 
ble  editors  who  believe  we  can 
better  serve  the  interests  of  the 
country  by  telling  more  than  we 
do,  while  other  editors  have  con¬ 
demned  our  military  news  policy 
as  being  too  open,  considering 
Russia’s  tight  control.  I  believe 
that  such  a  panel,  once  it  began 
to  operate,  would  make  a  posi¬ 
tive  contribution  to  our  free 
press  and  to  the  country’s  faith 
in  the  accuracy  of  published  re¬ 
ports  concerning  our  military 
posture.  If  it  worked  out  other¬ 
wise  the  panel  would,  of  course, 
be  a  failure  and  should  be  dis¬ 
solved. 

4.  Do  you  propose  that  the 
panel  would  not  only  be  advisory 
to  government  officials  on  in¬ 
formation  problems  but  would 


also  be  advisory  to  the  press? 
If  so,  how  would  the  panel  com¬ 
municate  with  the  press  about 
specific  information  problems  in 
a  security  area? 

A.  I  would  think  that  the 
panel  would  be  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  advising  govern¬ 
ment  officials.  However,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  my  letter,  I  suggested 
that  individual  newsmen  or  or¬ 
ganizations  might  use  the  panel 
as  a  channel  through  which  to 
appeal  gov'emment  rulings 
denying  them  information.  I 
would  think  that  the  panel 
would  have  a  knowdedgeable 
secretary  who  would  maintain 
liaison  with  the  principal  gov¬ 
ernment  press  officers  and  would 
deal  in  an  appropriate  manner 
with  media  complaints  about 
the  handling  of  security  matters 
and  other  information.  It  would 
remain  the  responsibility  of  the 
gov’emment  press  officers  to  re¬ 
spond  to  media  queries;  this 
function  would  not  be  taken 
over  by  the  panel. 

5.  Since  panel  members  could 
not  speak  for  the  press  at  large 
or  commit  it  to  any  particular 
course  of  action  on  government 
information,  what  would  be  the 
principal  contribution  of  the 
panel? 

A.  The  principal  contribution 
of  the  panel  would  be  to  advise 
the  President,  the  Security 
Council  and  others — with  com¬ 
plete  objectivity  and  freedom 
from  political  obligation — con¬ 
cerning  the  public  disclosure  of 
information  on  our  military 
plans  and  programs  and  cold 
war  undertakings  and  of  enemy 
activities.  On  the  basis  of  the 
classified  information  they 
would  receive  and  their  superior 
knowledge  of  the  potential  of 
the  nation’s  communications  fa¬ 
cilities,  the  panel  members  con¬ 
ceivably  would  be  in  a  position 
to  give  invaluable  guidance. 

6.  Is  there  any  danger  that 
members  of  the  panel  might  lay 
themselves  open  to  a  charge  of 
helping  government  to  “man¬ 
age  the  news’’? 

A.  This  depends  on  the  caliber 
of  the  people  appointed  to  the 
panel.  Good  newsmen  in  govern¬ 
ment,  whether  federal,  state  or 
local,  generally  make  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  free  flow  of  news; 
they  do  not  diminish  it. 

7.  Can  you  give  us  some  ex¬ 
amples  from  your  experience  at 
the  Pentagon  of  how  such  a 
panel  might  have  operated  in 
specific  instances? 

A.  Specifically,  I  received  full 
cooperation  from  a  representa¬ 
tive  group  of  executives  of  all 
news  media  in  setting  up  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  coverage  of 
missile  and  satellite  launchings 


at  our  national  missile  bases. 
In  addition,  I  received  the  coun¬ 
sel  and  help  of  several  high- 
ranking  news  executives  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  secret  sub¬ 
merged  round-the-world  voyage 
of  the  nuclear  submarine  Triton. 

The  key  was  to  blow  the  horn 
after  the  accomplishment.  These 
things  were  handled  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis,  how’ever. 

Some  Examples 

A  permanent  advisory  group, 
fully  cleared,  could  have  helped 
establish  broad  policy  acceptable 
to  both  media  and  government 
w’hich  would  have  avoided  re¬ 
peated  wrangles  over  stories 
concerning  w’eapons  develop¬ 
ment,  test  results,  troop  deploy¬ 
ment,  disposition  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  land  and  sea,  etc. 
Such  a  panel  might  have  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the 
handling  of  the  U-2  story,  both 
initially  and  right  up  to  the 
present  day. 

Since  much  of  today’s  classi¬ 
fied  information  is  down-graded 
and  becomes  available  for  pub¬ 
lic  release  in  a  matter  of  weeks 
or  months  anyway,  the  public 
interest  is  alw’ays  best  served 
if  new’smen  w’ho  ultimately  have 
to  report  this  information  are 
fully  informed  in  advance  on  a 
“background”  basis.  We  tried 
to  do  this  in  many  instances. 
The  panel  could  guarantee  that 
this  become  standard  procedure 
w’herever  possible. 

Proper  News  Policy 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  think  the  proposed  panel 
would  be  effective  in  dealing  not 
only  with  matters  of  military 
security,  but  also  with  matters 
classified  as  secret  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department 
because  of  the  effect  disclosure 
might  have  on  our  relations  with 
other  countries.  Gauged  by  the 
Cuban  situation,  the  cold  w’ar  is 
hotter  today  than  it  has  been  in 
years.  The  Government  obvious¬ 
ly  needs  help  in  the  development 
of  a  proper  news  policy  con¬ 
cerning  our  relations  with  Cuba 
if  w’e  are  to  avoid  further  dam¬ 
age  to  our  prestige  around  the 
world. 

A  recent  news  development 
which  might  have  been  much 
more  effectively  handled  for 
world  impact  w’as  the  muted 
story  of  the  systematic  attempt 
by  two  Russians  employed  by 
the  United  Nations  to  subvert 
a  young  New  York  City  candi¬ 
date  for  the  State  Legislature. 
Certainly  a  panel  of  news  ex¬ 
ecutives  concerned  with  our 
prestige  in  the  world  and  with 
Russia’s  efforts  to  undermine  it 
could  have  done  a  better  job  of 
exploiting  this  proved  effort  by 
a  foreign  power  to  buy  a  voice 
in  our  government. 


AFA’s  Head 
Is  Silent  on 
Proud  Firing 

George  W.  Head,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  this 
week  declined  to  elaborate  on 
the  reasons  why  C.  James  Proud 
is  no  longer  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Proud  said  he  had  been 
fired.  His  “resignation,”  an¬ 
nounced  a  month  ago,  was  “in¬ 
deed  a  pure  euphemism,”  Mr. 
Proud  stated,  “since  it  was  de¬ 
manded  by  a  bare  majority  of 
7  out  of  12  members  of  the  AFA 
Executive  Committee.” 

“We  issued  our  statement  at 
the  time  we  gave  Mr.  Proud  a 
choice  of  resigning  or  facing  up 
to  further  inquiry,”  Mr.  Head 
said.  “Mr.  Proud  chose  to  re¬ 
sign.” 

Mr.  Head  is  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  Co., 
Dayton. 

According  to  Mr.  Proud  he 
realized  he  was  “poles  apart” 
with  Mr.  Head  on  AFA’s  pos¬ 
ture  on  legislative  matters  and 
seeing  no  hope  for  change  he 
accepted  the  “ultimatum”  grace¬ 
fully. 

A  statement  from  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  said  there  had 
been  a  continuous  study  for 
three  years  evaluating  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  paid  .staff.  “It 
became  increasingly  apparent,” 
the  statement  continued,  “that 
a  change  had  to  be  made  in  the 
presidency.” 

Mr.  Proud,  a  onetime  city 
editor  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Herald,  received  $25,000  a  year 
in  the  AFA  job.  He  said  he  has 
found  a  temporary  “haven”  in 
the  offices  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Ruth  T.  Gardner  has  resigned 
as  executive  director  of  AFA 
club  services  and  several  affili¬ 
ated  clubs  have  expressed  ap¬ 
prehension  that  the  AFA  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  may  be  tak¬ 
ing  the  group  out  of  its  grass 
roots  position  of  speaking  up  for 
the  advertising  industry  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  legislation  and  education. 
• 

NYU  Science  Writer 

Alan  Kohn,  education  editor 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger,  has  been  appointed 
science  writer  at  New  York 
University’s  Office  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Services.  Mr.  Kohn  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Stai’- 
Ledger  staff  for  the  past  five 
years. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Realtor  Takes  Long,  i 
HardLook  at  W  ant  Ads 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

eiusKi fil'd  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post  | 

“It  is  my  frank  opinion  that  sored  by  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
in  many  cases  the  classified  Herald-Traveler  attracted  an 
advertising  pages  have  failed  to  audience  of  700  who  came  out  on 
keej)  pace  with  other  sections  of  Primary  Night  (Kennedy  vs. 


classified  section  | 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience  ^ 


the  newspaper.” 


McCormack)  to  glean  some  of 


In  a  speech  before  members  the  finer  points  of  landing  a  job. 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Classified  They  heard  personnel  executives 
Clinic  in  Philadelphia,  John  J.  and  employment  agency  people 
Herd,  executive  vicepresident  of  discuss  such  matters  as  resumes, 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co.,  Phil-  the  job  interview,  the  follow-up, 
adelphia  and  New  York  realty  etc. 
organization,  left  little  doubt  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

that  classified  advertisers  make  3  Promotions  Made 
minute  day-to-day  appraisals  of  |  IlpTit 

the  media  in  which  they  invest  i-iassineo  uepi. 
advertising  dollars.  Three  classified  department 


advertising  dollars.  Three  classified  department 

“For  years,”  he  said,  “we  have  Promotions  have  been  announced 
listened  to  classified  advertising  Mossberger,  director 

managers  telling  us  how  to  write  advertising  for  the  Houston 
ads.  For  years  we  have  been  told  Chronicle. 

of  the  great  virtues  of  the  classi-  James  L.  DuRoss,  classified 
fied  columns,  but  for  years  the  i^anager  since  1949,  is  the  new 
medium  with  which  we  had  to  classified  advertising  director, 
work  has  remained  peculiarly  He  was  succee^d  as  department 
unpliable  and  often  unimagina- 

tive.  Perhaps  as  a  group  of  ^  f 

newspaper  men  you  might  com-  Wellington  Times- 

pare  your  classified  columns  to  Herald  and  the  Detroit  Free 
the  tremendous  change  and  similar  | 

improvement  which  has  come  Positions.  .  .  .  , 


about  in  your  classified  telephone  ^  Promoted  to  assistant  classi- 
directory.”  manager  was  Edmund 

,,  TT  ,  ■ ,  Greener,  formerly  classified 

^ newspapers  g^les  manager  at  the  Chronicle, 
published  2o  and  30  years  ago  , 

had  many  more  ads  which  my  i  •  c 

“reflected  sparkling  imagination  Urculation  Chiet 

by  both  the  advertiser  and  the  At  Sheboygan  Press 
publisher.”  He  lamented  today’s  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Rolland  Bessey,  former  state 
noted  that  with  rates  approach-  circulation  manager  of  the  Mil- 
ing  $l  per  line  in  metropolitan  ^  Sentinel,  has 

media  “there  is  a  continued  appointed  circulation  man- 

abuse  of  abbreviations  and  a  ager  of  the  S/iefcoi/ffan  Press.  He 
esser  winmgness  on  the  part  of  succeeds  Otto  B.  Stielow,  Press 
the  advertiser  to  buy  important  circulation  manager  from  1919 
white  space  or  appropriate  cap  last  Sept.  7. 

j  r'AVT  AU  4.  U-  Bessey,  48,  started  22 

He  assured  the  CAMs  that  his  as  a  branch  manager, 

statements  in  no  way  detracted  ^ 

from  my  belief  in  the  funda-  „  i  4^  a 

mental  worth  of  classified.”  Mr.  Keeves  Named  LAM 
Herd  said,  “The  Realtor  should  Worcester,  Mass, 

advertise  every  day  if  possible  John  W.  Reeves,  assistant 


Reeves  Named  CAM 


John  W. 


Worcester,  Mass. 
Reeves,  assistant 


and  listings  should  be  offered  manager  of  general  advertising, 
consistently  and  frequently,  and  will  become  classified  advertising 
the  owner,  the  Realtor’s  client,  manager  of  the  Worcester  Tele- 
should  know  when  these  ads  ffram  &  Gazette  when  William 
are  advertised,  preferably  by  j.  Dixon  retires  Oct.  13. 
advance  notice  or  at  least  fum-  Mr.  Dixon  began  work  on  the 
ished  a  copy  of  the  ad.”  classified  counter  in  1924.  Mr. 

He  said  an  effort  is  being  Reeves  also  began  working  there 
made  to  persuade  Realtors  that  in  1949. 

ads  should  be  complete,  with  a  John  B.  Kallander  will  con- 
minimum  of  hieroglyphic  abbre-  tinue  as  assistant  CAM.  Salih 


‘Job  Seekers  Clinic”  spon- 


J.  Siam  of  the  retail  staff  will 
be  assistant  to  the  manager  of 
general  advertising. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities 

WILL  LEASE  MAGAZINE,  specialty 
magazine  or  trade  journal  with  or 
without  option  to  buy  and  share  profit 
with  editor.  Box  510,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

ONLY  THE  BRAVE  —  You  can’t 
dream  yourself  into  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship.  If  you  are  beyond  the  wishful 
thinking  stage  we  can  help  you. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK,  .1709-B  Ar¬ 
lington  Ave.,  Riverside,  California. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Proi)ertiea 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 

i  DIAL 

I  "America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’’ 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  Phone  349-7422. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaiier — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

MAY  BRO’THERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
j  All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

SALES-PURCHASES-FTNANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

I  Newspapers  For  Sale 

SELECT  WEEKLIES:  Arkansas  »65M: 

I  Colorado  $70M;  Illinois  $23M;  Iowa 
I  $45M  &  $68M;  Kansas  $28M  &  $40M  ; 

I  Mississippi  S135M ;  Missouri  $66M; 
Nebraska  $20M  &  S50M:  Oklahoma 

S30M;  Oregon  $30  M ;  So.  Dakota  $20M; 

I  Texas  S20M  &  IIOOM;  Washington 
!  $35M :  Wyoming  $30M:  New  England 
$126M;  Midwest  $400M.  M.  R.  Krebbiel, 
.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas,. 

i  MIDWEST  SMALL  DAILY,  highly 
I  profitable,  growing.  Price  $130,000. 
I  Yes!  29%  down  to  qualified  man. 

Write  fully,  please. 

I  DIAL 

I  1530  Nazareth  Rd.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLIES:  8  in  Central 
Fla. — 2  on  East  Coast.  6  Commercial 
Shops.  All  properties  have  bright  fu¬ 
ture.  A.  C.  Santo,  840  Nottingham 
Ave.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
now  being  offered  in  South  and  South¬ 
east.  Write  or  call:  Newspai>er  Serv¬ 
ice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave., 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

1.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN.  Daily  news¬ 
paper.  Price  under  the  average  gross 
for  past  four  years.  Asking  $75,000. 
29%  down. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Daily  newspaper.  Gross 
$115,000.  Excellent  profit.  Asking 
$140,000.  29%  down. 

3.  CALIFORNIA.  Paid  weekly  and 
shopper  operation.  Gross  $78,000.  Ask¬ 
ing  $45,000  with  29%  down.  ’This  is 
worthy  of  the  very  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  publisher  with  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  background. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


.\NNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

FOR  SALE:  Well-equipped,  80-year- 
old  county  seat  weekly  in  Pacific 
Northwest,  grossing  over  $80,000.  Rec¬ 
ord  shows  steady  expansion.  In  stable 
agricultural  area.  $80,000  without 
building,  low  down  payment.  Box  513, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  Western  County  Seat 
Weekly.  Exceptional  plant,  isolatecl 
rural  field ;  $32,000  down.  Financial 
references  req.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
New8pai)er  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

NEW  MEXICO  W’EEKLY  and  job 
shop.  Well-equipped,  old-established. 
City  of  8M.  Ideal  climate,  county  seat. 
Gross  $65M,  price  $75M  including  pa¬ 
per  inventory  of  about  $10M.  Must 
have  $35,000  down  payment.  DEAN 
SELLERS.  Newspaper  Broker.  625  E. 
Main,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  or  Val  Kill,  926 
E.  Granada.  Phoenix,  affiliates  of 
Cummins  Trust  Co.  Ph.  WO  4-2431. 

SO.  WIS.  CO.  SEAT  WEEKLY : 
Gross  over  $100M;  high  net.  One  of 
better  major  market  weeklies.  Growth 
area.  $33,350  down.  H.  Quirt,  Agt., 
Stoughton.  Wis. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WANTED  TO  LEASE:  Southern 
Country  weekly  or  semi-weekly  with 
option  to  buy.  Send  circulation  and 
gross  figures  with  letter.  Hilliard  H. 
Wolfe,  University  Club.  1  West  64th 
St.,  New  York-19,  N.  Y. 

WEEKLY  in  growing  community  of 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut  or  New  York. 
Bo.x  589,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERV1(T:S 

Correspondents 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT, 
I  specializing  in  business  and  financial 
I  copy,  having  long  experience,  and 
many  contacts,  is  available  for  daily, 
weekly  or  monthly  publications.  Box 
486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCLITSIVE  HOLLYWOOD  NEWS 
features,  advance  movie  reviews.  Col¬ 
umn  available  daily  or  weekly.  Box 
564,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

Job  Printing 

PRESS  TIME 

NYC  AREA  PUBLISHER  has  press 
time  for  weekly  or  daily  on  new  Rotary 
presses.  Box  593,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

TTIE  EDWARDS  ’TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

llOORoss  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  ’Texas  Rlverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 

Special  Editions 

"WE  DON’T  SCORCH  ’THE  EARTH" 
References.  R.  P.  Carmean, 

P.O.  Box  3155,  Austin  13,  Texas. 
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BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEW  SPA  PER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET- PL  ACE 


Composing  Room  j 

Composing  Room  I 

Presses  &  Machinery 

Presses  &  Machinery 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
LIQUIDATION 

(Location:  Denver.  Colorado)  i 

MODEL  35,  No.  6<.109 

RANGEMASTBSi.  with  2  wide  90, 

2  wide  72  ch.  masrs.  6  molds,  quad- 
der,  blower,  saw. 

MODEL  33.  No.  5«,2S0 
RANGEMASTBR,  with  4  wide  72  ch. 
mags.  6  molds,  quadder,  blower, 
saw. 

MODEL  31,  No.  57.931 
with  4  mags,  4  molds,  quadder, 
blower,  saw. 

(2)  MODEL  8,  Nos.  53,770  &  63,771 
ea.  with  3  mags,  4  molds,  quadder, 
blower,  saw. 

MODEL  5,  No.  Sfi.iSl 
with  TTS  keyboard  &  operating 
unit,  4  molds,  blower,  mat  detector. 

(All  machines  with  electric  pot.  Mar-  I 
gach  feeder,  AC  motor.  Excellent  con-  , 
dition.)  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  j 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  j 

FOTOSEITKR  —  Excellent  condition,  ! 
4  mags  and  4  Foto  fonts  $20,000.  Box  ! 
527,  Witor  &  Publisher.  j 

TTS  OPERATING  UNIT,  TOU  high  | 
speed  model.  Well  maintained.  Price 
$1,250.00.  Contact  Deane  Funk.  Eve-  j 
ning  Outlook,  Santa  Monica.  Calif. 

LINOTYPE  COMET  #105  modernized  ! 
to  Comet  300  specifications.  Electric 
Hydraquadder,  high  speed  TTS  oper-  I 
ating  unit,  mat  detector.  4  molds,  i 
Available  mid-October,  being  replaced  ' 
with  Elektron.  Price  .410,000.  Contact 
Deane  Funk.  Evening  Outlook,  Santa  [ 
Monica,  Calif.  I 

THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS  j 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News-  | 
paper  Turtles — $84. .50  to  $97. .50.  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY,  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

MODEL  "K"  ELROD,  five  years  old. 
perfect  condition — a  few  moulds  and 
necessary  extras.  May  lie  seen  in  0|)er- 
ation  now.  Contact :  D.  W.  Burley, 
Evening  Item,  Lynn.  Mass. 

.;;31  Lino.,  4  mags.  4  molds,  feeder, 
Mohr  measure  changer,  elec,  pot, 
blower,  etc.  Perfect  condition.  Run 
little.  $3500  ;  2  swinging  keyboard  8s, 

3  mags.,  would  make  ideal  TTS  ma¬ 
chines,  $3250  each.  E.  Jones.  328  N. 
Judkins,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


FOTOSETTER.  Excellent  condition.  4 
extra  mags.,  8  comp,  fonts.  All  or 
part.  $20,000.  Terms.  Robinson  Type¬ 
setting,  225  W.  Sth,  Kansas  City-5, 
Mo.  _ 

Engraving  Plates 

REDUCE 

PLASTIC  ENGRAVING 
PLATE  COSTS 

Use  Cal-Plates  @  47c  instead  of  76c. 
Send  for  your  free  sample. 
CALUMET  CRAFTS,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  26E,  Naperville,  Ill. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
S'  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy. 

FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Presses  &  Machinery 


48  PAGE 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 
PRESS 

(Two  Twinned  24  Page  Presses) 
Standard  Cut-off 

Installed  new  1947.  Maximum  color 
fiexibility  (8  color  cylinders,  with  every 
unit  reversing).  Two  General  Electric 
76  H.P.  A.C.  drives  with  Cline  control 
sjrstems.  One  folder  has  upper  formers. 
Cross  association  angle  bars,  43  color 
pans,  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor,  full 
complement  late  style  stereo  equipment 
included. 

Will  sell  either  as  one  press  or  two. 
Located  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  Offered 
exclusively  by 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Ha.  1-5365 

GOSS  UNITS 

4,  6  or  6  Units  end  roll  feed.  AO 
drive,  22%'  cut-off. 

4,  5  or  6  Units,  reels,  22%'  cut-off. 
AC  drives. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


KEY  TO  ZONE  NUMBERS: 


1.  Maine,  Vt.,  N.H.,  Mass.,  Conn.,  R.I., 
New  York,  New  Jersey  D.C.,  Mary¬ 
land.  Delaware.  Pennsylvania 

2.  Virginia.  W.Va.,  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tenn. 

3.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Miss.,  Florida 

4.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 


Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri 

5.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma 

6.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  S. 
Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho 

7.  Colorado,  New  Mex.,  Utah,  Arizona 

8.  California,  Wash.,  Oregon,  Nevada 


SWITCHING  TO 
WEB  OFFSET? 

Trade  in  your 
entire  present  plant 
(or  any  part  of  it) 

ON  THE  I  962 

THATCHER 

PACER 

Featuring  .  .  . 


The  completely  new  heavy  duty 
“jaw  type”  precision  folder  that 
out-i)erforms  them  all  I 

The  amazing  new  “dial  set”  syn¬ 
chronization  (first  in  the  field) 
that  eliminates  waste — simplifies 
color  printing — improves  register  I 

Rugged  construction— Walk-thru 
units — Dynamic  “Adjusto-speed” 
drive  —  Fully  automatic  tensions 
—  Simple  mechanical  controls. 


INLAND  SALES 
AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1729  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City  8,  Missouri 
HA  1-5365 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
(available  immediately) 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

High  Speed  Scott 
Multi-Unit  Press 
23  9/16”  Cutoff 
From  Detroit  News 

Geared  for  48,000  impressions  per  hour. 
Six  roller  bearing  multi-units  with  two 
color  cylinders.  Serial  Number  1386. 
Paper  width — 69-68".  3  to  2  heavy  duty 
double  folder.  Complete  with  A.C. 
drives,  reels,  tensions  and  pasters. 
Available  at  once.  Offered  by 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841 

DUPLEX  PRESS  —  Morlel  B  —  Serial 
#1444 — Made  in  1931 — Quarter  Folder 
— Front  Page  Striper — Elxtra  Rollers — 
Chases — Variable  Speeti  Control — Ink 
Pumi>— Paper  Dolly — Goss  serviceman 
says  it  is  one  of  the  best  model  E’s 
in  existence.  Price  $12,000.  Chicago 
Daily  Calumet,  9120  Baltimore 

Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16'  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  % 
fold;  end  feed,  iiower  hoist;  AC  drive: 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 


24-page,  2  to  1,  AC  drive,  stereo. 
16-page,  2  to  1,  AC  drive,  stereo. 
8-page,  top  deck,  long  side  frames. 
4-page,  top  deck,  long  side  frames. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Nru'Spat'er  Equipment  Dealers” 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 

REBUILT— INSTALLED 
GUARANTEED 
Goss  Comet  SN  426 

AB  Duple.x  SN  760 

A  Duiilex  SN  1095 

E  Duidex  SN  1604 

UPECO  Lymlhurst.  N.  J. 

201  GE.  8-3744-47-49 

Stereotype 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former  A  C 
Sta-Hi  Enclosed  Router  22%' 

Pony  Autoplate  23-9/16' 

Hoe  Enclosed  Router  22%' 

Goss  Enclosed  Router  23-9/16' 

Goss  Open  Router  22%' 

Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
Hess  &  Barker  Rotary  Shaver 
Goss  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller  46-C 
A  O  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H  P 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho 

3>/4  TON  KEMP  POT  with  2.  #2 
carburetors,  hand  pump — new  1948. 
Good  condition,  replaced  with  larger 
pot.  Price  $2,250.00.  Contact  Deane 
Funk,  Evening  Outlook,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  _ 

Sta-Hi  Curved  Router  2II/2" 
Pony  Autoplate  223/4" 
Kemp  Gas  3-Ton  Pot 
Goss  45  W  Mat  Roller 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
Murray  Hill  5-4774 

Wanted  to  Buy 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4.590 

AUTOMATIC  CURVED  STEREO¬ 
TYPE  plate-finishing,  cooling  and 
j  drying  machine,  7/16  standard  plate 
;  thickness,  22%  cutoff.  Carlsbad  Cut^ 

'  rent-Argus,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


Ha.  1-5365  '  rent-Argus,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Artists 


MAP  ARTIST 

We  are  looking  for  a  #2  map- 
chart  man.  Ability  to  letter  essen¬ 
tial.  If  you  think  you  qualify, 
tell  us  about  yourselL  Metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  Zone  1. 

Box  533,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Administrative 


LABOR  RELATIONS 
COUNSEL 

Large  metropolitan  paper  (Zone  8) 
nee<la  exi)erienc5<l  and  knowle<lKeable 
labor  relations  counsel.  Must  be  xvell 
versed  in  ne\vspai)er  contract  negotia¬ 
tions.  arbitrations,  handling  griev¬ 
ances,  etc.  Some  legal  background 
preferable,  but  not  essential.  Fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  qualifierl  i)erson.  Write 
Box  .'>74.  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
complete  l>ackgroun<l,  exiierience,  age, 
salary  requirements,  etc.,  in  first 
letter. 


ACCOUNTING 

MANAGER 

The  position  of  Manager  of  Account¬ 
ing  is  lieing  created  in  our  Business 
Office.  The  manager  will  sui>ervise  a 
department  of  40  Jteople.  The  man  we 
seek  should  have  a  college  background 
in  accounting  and  leadership  ability 
or  iM>tential  is  equally  important. 
Electronic  data  processing  is  of  in¬ 
creasing  interest  to  us.  Knowledge  or 
ex|>erienre  in  this  field,  enabling  the 
Manager  of  Accounting  to  counsel 
management  in  this  area  will  lie  most 
helpful.  Salary  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  responsibilities.  Write  full 
details  of  erlucation  and  exiierience  to 
Personnel  Manager,  The  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  200  S,  Miami  Ave.,  Miami  30. 
Florida. 


Advertising  Production 


ASSISTANT 

AD  PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

Ad  prorluction  service  department  of 
large  metroixilitan  daily  nee<ls  an  as¬ 
sistant  manager.  Must  know  all  phases 
of  servicing  advertisers  and  produc¬ 
tion  department.  Knowlerlge  of  IBM 
helpful  but  not  essential.  Minimum 
five  years'  e.\perience.  Some  night 
Work,  Zone  1.  Submit  complete  resume 
to  Box  609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  small  aft¬ 
ernoon  and  Sunday  morning  paper. 
Good  salary  and  bonus.  Full  references. 
Box  403,  ^itor  A  Publisher, 


UN  EQUALED  OPPORTUNITY  for 
man  with  successful  experience  in 
home  delivered  suburban  paper  by  bi¬ 
cycle  carrier.  Build  from  ground  up 
with  class  weekly.  Substantial  bonus 
for  substantial  man.  No  drifters!  The 
Arizonian,  Box  338,  Scottsdale,  Ari- 
sona. 


EXPEIUENCED  suburban  voluntary 
Pav  circulation  manager  for  fast¬ 
growing  group  of  Hawaiian  newspa¬ 
pers.  Excellent  opportunity.  Ideal  liv¬ 
ing  and  fine  schools.  Send  full  details 
on  experience,  present  salary  and 
eahry  requirements  to:  Stewart  Fern, 
Hr.  vaii  PRESS  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
2n"'i,  Honolulu-5,  Hawaii. 


HOW  ...  A  aRCULATION  EM¬ 
PLOYMENT  Service.  For  information 
wr’  e  Box  586,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Classified  Advertising 

SALES  MANAGER 

CLASSIFIED 

For  West  Oiast  Daily.  Must  be  ex¬ 
tremely  adept  at  managing  personnel 
— have  ability  to  ably  screen,  hire  and 
train — have  good  background  in  com¬ 
petitive  market,  be  willing  to  work 
long  hours  with  an  eye  to  the  future. 
Send  resume  stating  age,  education, 
experience,  marital  status  and  salary 
expected  to  Box  516,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  All  replies  confidential. 


Display  Advertising 


A  TOP-NOTCH  SALESMAN  who  can 
service  accounts  professionally,  strong 
on  layout,  copy.  Air-mail  complete 
resume  and  example  of  work  to: 
Leslie  H.  Hayes,  Advertising  Director, 
Sun-Star,  Merced,  California. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  direct 
staff  of  seven  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  display  advertising,  plan  pro¬ 
motions,  supervise  training  of  new 
salesmen.  Opportunity  in  Zone  4.  In¬ 
surance  and  retirement  programs. 
Send  all  helpful  information  to  Box 
539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  MANAGER  for 
up-and-coming  small  daily.  Need  a 
self-starter  and  leader.  Good  salary 
and  Ixmus.  Zone  6.  Send  resume  to 
Box  548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

Want  to  work  for  one  of  Southern 
California’s  outstanding  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  bring  your  family  up  in 
an  All-American  city?  Nationally  rec¬ 
ognized  inland  daily  is  seeking  a  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman.  Permanent 
ixisition.  Many  fringe  benefits.  Write 
full  details  to  Box  540,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  OPPORTUNITY  on 
one  of  Southern  New  England's  lead¬ 
ing  dailies  for  young,  experience<l  re¬ 
tail  display  salesman.  Must  have  sales 
ability,  good  on  copy  and  layout.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  jiension 
plan,  paid  hospital  plan,  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Give  complete  details  in  reply. 
Box  592,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Leading  metropolitan  daily  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  high  caliber  sales  representa¬ 
tive  as  Midwestern  sales  manager. 
Must  be  a  strong  personal  salesman 
with  ability  to  develop  and  main¬ 
tain  top  management  contacts  at 
client  and  agency  levels;  capable  of 
providing  sales  direction  for  repre¬ 
sentative  staff;  able  to  develop  sales 
aids.  Chicago  headquarters  with 
limited  travel.  Salary  open  with 
bonus,  profit  sharing  and  other 
benefits.  Send  detailed  lesume  to: 

Box  590,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CONNECTICUT  MEDIUM  -  SIZED 
daily  would  like  to  interview  young 
man  with  ability  and  desire  to  sell, 
and  with  |K>tential  to  handle  executive 
position  within  three  years.  A  few 
years’  experience  necessary.  Growth 
area  location.  Send  full  resume,  pres¬ 
ent  salary  and  expected  salary  in 
first  ietter.  Box  565,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

for  October  13,  1962 


Display  Advertising 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
copywriter  experienced  in  ad  sales 
presentations  and  newspaper  eilitorial 
and  circulation  promotion.  Agency  or 
media  background  essential.  Position 
now  open  for  skilled,  creative  i)erson 
under  32  on  his  way  up.  Box  605, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  Experience*!  copywriter 
for  high  fashion  women’s  specialty 
store  located  in  midwest.  Permanent 
I>osition.  good  salary.  Write  Box  685, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


TWO  EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS 
for  general  assignment  wanted  for  pa¬ 
per  near  Boston.  $120.00  week,  sick 
benefits,  life  insurance.  All  answers 
confidential.  Write  Box  469,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  —  Florida 
West  Coast  daily  is  looking  tor  expe¬ 
rienced,  imaginative  deskman  to  han¬ 
dle  front  page  and  reporter  for  gen¬ 
eral  beat  including  city  hall  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Air-Mail  or  wire  replies  to 
Box  504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING  NOW  for  staff  writer,  man 
or  woman  college  graduate.  Opening 
in  January  for  photographer,  'To  age 
40.  Write  Executive  Editor,  Argus- 
Leader,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


REPORTER -EDITOR  for  general 
news.  Must  use  camera.  Small-city 
daily.  The  Bryan,  Ohio,  Times. 


COMBINATION  photographer-reporter 
who  can  operate  Scan  -  A  -  Graver. 
Write:  Editor,  Pampa  News,  Pampa, 
Texas,  with  photo,  background  and 
minimum  start.  Also  need  experienced 
sports  editor. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Metropolitan  newspaper.  Mature,  con¬ 
servative,  with  solid  background  in 
history,  travel  and  politics.  Views  must 
coincide  with  policy  of  paper.  Give 
full  background  and  expectations.  En¬ 
close  samples.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  552,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed 
by  Zone  1  newspaper  in  40,000  -|-  cir¬ 
culation  class.  Good  pay,  generous 
fringes,  ideal  working  conditions.  Box 
555,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER 
by  lively  afternoon  daily.  Stable  com¬ 
pany,  good  benefits;  promotion  pos¬ 
sibilities.  We  want  two  years  daily 
experience,  vigor,  dedication  to  news 
work.  Write  Personnel  Dept.,  Times- 
World  Corp.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  woman  to  work  on  women’s 
news  copy  desk  of  a  big  Texas  daily 
doing  editing,  makeup  and  layouts. 
Excellent  working  conditions,  pension 
plan.  Please  give  resume  of  experi¬ 
ence;  references.  Box  530,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LIVELY  ETVENING  NEWSPAPER  in 
choice  intermountain  area  needs  sea¬ 
soned  newsmen  for  desk  or  reporting 
work.  Good  pay,  good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  good  chance  for  advancement 
for  qualified  people.  Give  full  details 
on  experience  and  list  references.  Zone 
7.  Box  544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  THE  COUNTRY’S  FINEST 
medium-sized  dailies  needs  a  seasoned 
or  novice  reporter  with  one  essential 
ingredient:  professional  drive.  Inter¬ 
view,  car,  ability  or  willingness  to 
use  camera  are  prerequisites.  Contact: 
A.  N.  Romm,  Elditor,  Times  Herald- 
Record,  Middletown,  N,  Y, 


Editorial 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF,  city  editor,  or 
top  rim  man  for  night  job  super¬ 
vising  university  morning  daily.  De¬ 
gree  required.  $9,700  per  year.  Box 
531,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH’S  BIGGEST 
and  best  newspapers  needs  a  copy 
editor  who  knows  how  to  sharpen 
stories  and  write  good  heads.  College 
degree  required ;  one  to  five  years’ 
exi)erienee  in  newspapering  preferred. 
This  is  a  iiosition  which  is  a  good 
stepping  stone  to  promotions.  Write 
to:  Managing  Elditor,  The  Charlotte 
Observer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  qualified  wire 
editor  with  one  or  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  aggressive  community  daily 
in  Midwest.  Health  insurance,  vaca¬ 
tions — other  benefits.  Good  pay !  Posi¬ 
tion  open  soon.  Write  Box  629,  Elditor 
&  Publisher, 


REPORTER  —  Good  opportunity  for 
young  man  or  woman  with  journalism 
training  or  experience  to  get  ahead 
on  14,000  Western  New  York  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Forty-hour  week.  Good 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Elaston  Elliott, 
Assistant  Mitor,  Union-Sun  &  Jour¬ 
nal,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


THE  YOUNG  MAN  (or  woman)  we’re 
looking  for  has  probably  had  reporting 
and  at  least  a  year’s  editing  experi¬ 
ence;  he  can  spot  and  develop  news 
features,  write  and  re-write  rapidly. 
He’s  a  good  headline  writer  who  is 
aware  of  layout  to  the  ix>int  where 
he  can  learn  to  dummy  bright  news 
pages.  He  is  seriously  interested  in 
building  a  profitable  newspaper  career 
on  the  basis  of  better-than-average 
performance  and  is  ready  to  take  over 
responsibiiity  for  the  most  important 
desk  on  an  expanding  22,000  Great 
Lakes  daily,  heading  a  staff  of  one 
assistant,  three  bureaus,  and  26  cor¬ 
respondents. 

WE  CAN  ALSO  USE  a  young  desk- 
man  with  talent  and  imagination  to 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  wire 
news  pages,  special  sections,  editorial 
and  feature  pages  as  wire  or  make¬ 
up  editor.  VYrite  M.  E.,  Sandusky, 
Ohio.  Register. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN  familiar  with 
usual  local  beats,  some  sports,  fea¬ 
tures — willing  to  learn  what  he  doesn’t 
know — and  to  "double-in-brass.”  Must 
drive  and  have  car.  Growing  daily  in 
resort  and  college  section  of  North¬ 
eastern  Penna.  Write  qualifications, 
experience  and  anticipate*!  salary.  The 
Daily  Record.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


YOUNG  REPORTERS 
Imme*liate  openings  on  Southern  com¬ 
bination  for  one  day  and  one  night 
side  repoiter.  Good  starting  salary, 
company  benefits  and  learning  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
545,  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  giving  work 
experience,  age,  education  and  salary 
expected. 


AMBITIOUS,  YOUNG  feature  and 
general  assignment  reporter  for  fast¬ 
growing  and  expanding  medium-size*! 
Zone  1  daily.  Must  have  car.  Hard 
work  and  imagination  necessary.  Good 
pay-top  fringes— opportunity  to  a*l- 
vance.  Big  chance  for  right  man  I 
Box  667,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES  are  handsome, 
but  snow  is  sure  to  follow.  Before 
you  order  coal,  consider  a  move  to 
Florida  resort  daily  needing  experi¬ 
ence*!  reporters,  deskmen  to  fill  new 
posts.  Send  photo  with  letter.  Box 
669,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


BETTER-THAN-AVERAGE  opportu¬ 
nity  on  growing  Ohio  daily  for  re¬ 
porter  with  some  experience  on  police, 
city  hall  beats.  Some  feature,  photo 
assignments.  Car  necessary.  Give  full 
resume,  references  in  first  letter.  Box 
682,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 

EXCITING  EXPANSION  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  Calif,  daily.  Big  future  for 
3-1  reporter-photographer  (Imagina¬ 
tion,  Initiative,  Integrity).  Box  608, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER. 
headwriter.  70,000  afternoon  daily 
Zone  1.  Resume  in  first  letter  with 
references  and  salary  expected.  Box 
588,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 


COPYWRITER 

Good  Writer  with  editing  ability 
needed  to  handle  Internationally 
circulated  newspaper  published  tor 
farmers  by  manufacturer.  Agricul¬ 
tural  writing  background  helpful. 
College  degree  and  3  to  4  years' 
experience.  Excellent  benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirement,  to  PERSONNEL  MAN¬ 
AGER 

NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  CO. 

DIv.  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp. 

New  Holland,  Pa. 


Editorial 


DEJSKMAN  with  makeup  experience 
I  for  morning  paper  in  114,000-Met.  area 
I  pop.  Virginia  city.  Five-day,  40  hour 
j  week.  Numerous  fringe  benefits.  Write 
I  David  W.  Wright,  Managing  Ekiitor, 
I  The  Lynchburg  News.  Inc.,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va. 


I  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  —  copy 
I  reader  for  opening  in  financial  edito- 
I  rial  dept.  N.  Y.  newspaper.  Job  can 
'  lead  eventually  to  Editor.  Write  ex- 
I  perience,  background  age,  education, 

I  marital  status.  Box  602,  Editor  & 
!  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  DEPT.  leading  N.  Y. 
newspaper  has  opening  for  young  man 
interest^  in  business  news  reporting. 
This  is  unusual  opportunity  to  break 
into  this  specialized  field.  Write  details 
experience  and  background.  Box  598, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FULL  CTHARGE  Managing  Editor 
wanted.  Need  all-round  man  to  handle 
business  as  well  as  editing  of  national 
agricultural  publication.  Must  be  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  with  at  least  five 
years’  experience.  Good  opportunity  for 
right  person  in  this  non-competitive 
publication.  Box  600,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 


1  Order  Blank 

2  Name  _ 

■  Address 

I  City - Zone _ State. 

I  By _ 

m  CInssifirntinn 

I  COPY _ 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  g 

B  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  | 

I  Mail  to:  | 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22.  N.Y.  | 

inniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


BOOM  I  Space  age  has  hit  our  quiet 
little  Florida  tourist  town  hard.  We 
need  young  experienced  reporters, 
deskmen  to  fill  new  posts.  Include 
photograph  with  your  letter.  Pay  re- 
si>ectable  but  not  lavish.  Box  694, 
iiditor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  Reporters: 
another  experienced  police  court  beat. 
Minimum  two  years'  experience.  Day 
shift,  sick  benefits,  insurance,  modern' 
plant.  'The  Statesman.  Boise,  I<laho.  i 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  six-day 
daily.  Experience<l  or  qualifie<l  b^ 
ginner.  Give  full  details.  WRITE: 
Publisher,  Daily  Press,  Artesia,  New 
Mexico. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EDITOR  wanted. 
Due  to  a  coming  retirement  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  will  have  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  thoroughly  experiencexl  Home 
Economics  Ekiitor  with  excellent  news- 
pai>er  or  home  magazine  experience. 
Please  send  resume  to  William  Ware, 
The  Plain  Dealer.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


METROPOLITAN  AFTERNOON  pa- 
I>er  seeks  accurate,  rapid  and  fully 
exiierienced  sports  copyreader  with 
imagination  for  snappy  P.M.  heads. 
Ck)od  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  expected  to 
Box  580,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  DAILY.  Zone  1, 
■wants  experienced  copy  reader:  knowl¬ 
edge  of  makeup  desirable  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  Salary  $158.60  to  $166.00.  Box 
604,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  PENNA.  WEEKLY 
seeks  male  reporter  and  feature  writer. 
Draft  exempt  journalism  graduate 
preferred.  Excellent  opportunity  and 
working  conditions.  Send  background, 
salary  required,  picture,  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  initial  letter.  Box  570,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WANTED.  Immediate 
opening  for  experienced  newsman. 
Very  good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Working  conditions  excellent.  Call  or 
write :  City  Editor,  News  -  Herald, 
Borger,  Texas. 


REPORTER-WRITER.  Fast-growing, 
prize-winning  weekly  newspaper  group 
of  top  quality  in  central  (Connecticut. 
High  salary,  fringe  benefits,  fine  fu¬ 
ture  for  daily-oriented,  hard-working 
pro.  Harold  W.  Brown,  Editor,  Eden 
Publishing  Company,  Southington, 
(Conn. 


SCIENCE 

MEDICINE 

EDUCATION 

Experienced  newspaper  writer  to  cover 
the  science-medicine-education  beat. 
We  are  a  large  metropolitan  daily  in 
Zone  1.  Good  salary  and  company 
benefits.  Please  send  complete  resume 
including  all  work  experience,  educa¬ 
tion  and  salary  desired  to  Box  610, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  We  have  a  job 
for  a  sports  reporter  who  has  had 
some  experience.  Knowledge  of  pho¬ 
tography  will  help  but  it's  not  essen¬ 
tial.  News-Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


This  publication  in  the  resort  field 
has  opening  for  a  sales-minded  editor. 
Some  one  solid  but  a  self-starter  with 
a  fiair  for  promotion.  The  man  we’re 
looking  for  may  now  be  handling 
some  newspaper  resort  section,  or  may 
be  with  a  business  publication  in 
another  field  or  perhaps  in  public 
relations.  We  do  not  want  a  periodic 
job  changer.  Please  write  in  fullest 
detail  (no  phone  calls)  to  Resort  Man¬ 
agement,  1599  Madison  Avenue, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mechanical 


WEB-OFFSET  PRESSMAN  wanted. 
Write  Box  483,  Eklitor  &  Ehiblisher, 
giving  detailed  experience  and  re¬ 
quirements. 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


ARE  YOU  A  MIDWESTERNER? 

A  midwestern  daily  in  a  town  of 
80,000  needs  two  iierforator  operators ; 
must  be  able  to  do  375  or  better.  Ex¬ 
cellent  scale  ($3.61  an  hour).  ITU 
shop.  Retirement  plan,  grood  insur¬ 
ance,  day  work,  comfortable  and 
steady  working  conditions.  A  g^xxl 
place  to  live  and  work.  Write  Box 
516,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  A  GOOD 
HEAD  MACHINIST 

Able  to  maintain  a  battery  of  type¬ 
setting  machines,  including  Teletype-  I 
setter  equipment.  Outstanding  oppor-  1 
tunity  for  a  life-time  job  with  excel-  | 
lent  hospitalization  and  retirement 
program.  Union  or  eligible  for  mem-  I 
bership.  Compensation  need  not  be  I 
limited  to  scale  of  wages.  Interview  I 
suggested  for  sincerely  interested  and 
qualified  applicants.  Located  in  Zone 
4.  Reply  to  Box  660,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


TELETYPESETTER  OPERATOR  for 
daily  newspaper  near  Chicago.  Five- 
day.  35  hr.  week.  $4.00  per  hr.  plus. 
Good  working  conditions  and  top 
fringes.  Bo.x  566,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR 
Night  situation  oi)en,  9  P.M.  to  9 
A.M.  Top  scale.  Good  hospitalization, 
medical,  surgical,  vacation.  Contact: 
James  Kistler,  Foreman.  The  Daily 
Journal,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  Ph. 
EL  4-5000. 


Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  Our  members  need 
well-qualified  reporters,  editors,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  and  back  shop  per¬ 
sonnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


Promotion 


HAVE  IDEAL  SPOT  for  man  who  is 
tired  of  big  city,  wants  to  slow  down 
a  bit.  FMve-day  newspaper  in  South 
nee<Is  Promotion  Manager,  Must  have 
plenty  of  ideas  and  enough  steam 
left  to  put  them  across  in  small  col¬ 
lege  town.  Attractive  community, 
friendly  people,  unlimited  recreation. 
Write  Box  568,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  book  internation¬ 
ally  known  attractions.  Excellent 
salary  -f-  over-riding.  Possibility  shar¬ 
ing  in  agency.  Sherman  Agency,  Box 
215,  Rye.  N.  Y.  Tel.  914  WO  7-1627. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
TRAINEE 

Career  opportunity  for  a  man  or 
woman  with  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  ethical  pharmaceutical  com¬ 
panies.  Must  have  BS  in  journal¬ 
ism  or  some  newspaper  or  magazine 
experience.  Photographic  interest 
or  knowledge  highly  desirable. 
Please  submit  resume  &  salary  re¬ 
quirements. 

Box  584,  Elditor  &  Publisher 
An  equal  opportunity  employer 


Unhappy  in  your  job?  “NER”  de-  I 
scribes  hundreds  of  $7,000-$35,000  new 
Executive  job  openings  monthly.  Get 
free  copy.  National  Employment  Re¬ 
ports,  105  W.  Adams,  830-5,  Chi¬ 
cago  3. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Adminittrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  Small  Daily 
seeks  position  on  metropolitan  paper. 
Proven  ability,  worked  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Primary  interest  is  business, 
personnel  and  labor  relations.  Box 
473,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

Colleire  trained.  Experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Excellent  references. 
Strong  on  methods  and  procedures. 
Will  accept  any  reasonable  offer  with 
advancement  opportunity.  Write  Box 
561,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


AGGRESSIVE.  SUCCESSFUL  news¬ 
paper  manager  desires  to  change  lo¬ 
cation.  Presently  oiierating  25,000 
circulation  newspaper.  Can  show  rec¬ 
ord  of  success.  Early  thirties.  Prefer 
Midwest.  Box  587,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  50,  experi¬ 
enced,  seeks  location  where  ability  and 
steadiness  will  he  adequately  re¬ 
warded.  Box  654,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Artists 


MATURE  FAMILY  MAN  and  pro¬ 
fessional  artist  desires  permanent  po¬ 
sition  Zones  1,  2  or  6.  Experienced 
advertising  art,  photo-retouch,  car¬ 
tooning  Proficient  oils.  tempera, 
charcoal,  pencil,  pen  and  Ink.  Sober 
and  reliable.  Write  Box  506,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


YOUNG  ASSISTANT  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector  of  66,000  plus  combination  daily 
desires  top  job  on  smaller  newspaper. 
Extierienc^  all  phases  circulation  and 
promotion  operation.  Write  Box  460, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESULT-GEHTING  YOUNG  MAN 

I  seeks  challenge  and  opportunity  as  clr- 

Iculation  manager.  Presently  supervise 
7  district  managers  plus  agents,  deal¬ 
ers,  and  motor  routes  on  M.E.  &  S. 
I  Strong  on  sales,  service,  collections, 
j  B.A.  and  Law  Degrees,  ^cellent  ref- 
j  erences.  Box  619,  Eklitor  &  Ihiblisher. 


i  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  Circulation. 
Age  36  with  17  years’  experience  on 
MEIS,  desires  a  change.  Will  send 
resume  and  proven  record  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Write  Box  669,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


21  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.  Age  41. 
From  District  Manager  on  7,000  daily 
to  Circulation  Manager  on  150,000 
daily  and  Sunday.  E^amily  man — not 
a  rover  I  Proven  ability  on  small,  me¬ 
dium  or  large  paper.  Interested  In  any¬ 
thing  from  Supervisor  to  Circulation 
Manager.  Box  642,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  SUPEntVISOR  —  ag¬ 
gressive,  experienced  in :  sales,  pro¬ 
motion,  motor  routes,  agency  opera¬ 
tion,  dealers,  carrier  home  delivery, 
on  one  of  Midwest’s  largest  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday.  Desire  to  locate 
with  advancement.  Ekill  details  upon 
request.  Box  573,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

'CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  14  Years’ 
know-how.  Prefer  Zones  3,  7  or  8.  Box 
620,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CLASSIFIED  SPECIALIST 
Originator  ’’Person-to-Person”  plan 
needs  new  challenge.  Built  $136,000 
average  annual  business  to  over 
$1,400,000  annually  against  3rd  largest 
classified  medium  in  America;  classi¬ 
fied  lead  retail,  department  stores  and 
national  for  last  11  years.  Cost  and 
profit-minded.  Write  Box  634,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

editor  8c  publisher 


Correspondents 

REPORTEHt  and  ace  researcher  seeks 
assignments,  St.  Louis  area.  Experi¬ 
enced  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Box  509,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
Will  report,  interpret  and  background 
national  and  overseas  news.  Box  601, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AVAILABLE  NOW!  Desire  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  or  Assistant  Manager¬ 
ship  on  daily.  Sixteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence-12  as  Ad  Manager.  Heavy  back¬ 
ground  Retail,  National.  Missouri 
grad.  Family  man.  Prefer  Western 
States;  iiermanent.  Box  563,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  EDITOR 

Ebci>erienced  editorial  page  editor  and 
columnist,  now  on  50,000  weekly — 
moderate  in  opinion,  vigorous  in  ex¬ 
pression — pro-fact  and  anti-adverb — 
seeks  permanent,  responsible  spot  on 
daily.  Ivy  Lea^e  grad,  post-grad 
work  in  American  history;  broad 
background  in  economics,  internation¬ 
al  relations,  politics,  literature;  39, 
family,  top  references.  Clips  on  re¬ 
quest — and  may  I  see  your  present 
page?  Box  476,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FORMEIR  MIDWEIST  metroixilitan 
daily  farm  writer,  now  city  news¬ 
man,  seeks  agriculture  related  infor¬ 
mation,  magazine  or  public  relations 
job  challenge  with  industry,  associa¬ 
tion  or  agency  anywhere.  Journalism 
degree,  age  40,  salary  minimum, 
$9000.  Box  490,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REIPORTER,  feature  writer,  column¬ 
ist;  mature  idea  man;  inspirational 
writer.  Box  487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VALUABLE  COMBINA’nON 
Education  specialist  seeks  opportunity 
to  use  thorough  knowledge  of  field. 
Now  on  daily.  A.B. ;  M.EH). :  teaching 
experience.  Salary  second  to  chance 
to  merge  both  careers.  Have  car. 
Write  Box  464,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MAN,  29.  veteran,  married,  B.A.  De¬ 
gree;  widely  travelled  U.S.  and 
abroad;  strong  knowledge  politics  and 
sports;  wants  newspaper  job  any¬ 
where.  Box  625,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  PHASES,  45,  qualified  as  news 
or  city  editor  medium-size  daily ; 
sports  editor  any  paper;  P.M.  Zone  1. 
Available  Nov.  1.  ^x  662,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR,  top  graphics  man 
for  magazine  or  newspaper.  Degree. 
$10,000.  Box  638,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WOME3J’S,  MAGAZINE  EDITOR, 
seeks  relocate  in  Zones  1,  2,  3,  6,  7  or 
8.  Versatile.  ’Twelve  years’  includes 
TW  and  publicity.  Box  491,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN.  34.  B.A., 
nine  years’  varied  experience  county 
and  municipal  beats,  seeks  neither 
easy  work  nor  security.  Prefers  Zone 
1.  Box  677,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — 12  years’  experience,  j 
5  on  600,000-plu8.  Prefers  West  Coast 
medium  or  large  PM.  Fast,  compe¬ 
tent  under  pressure.  Top  references. 
Married,  35,  BA.  Box  601,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR,  conservative,  mature,  man¬ 
agement-minded,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  all  areas;  located  now  responsi¬ 
ble  spot  Carolinas ;  seeks  relocation 
New  York.  Connecticut,  New  Jersey 
where  originally  locate.  Box  671, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  Sports  Writer-Cartoonist. 
Man,  single,  B.A.  Degree,  30,  with 
big  corporation  PR  department  for 
past  two  years.  Anxious  to  return  to 
sports  writing  with  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  or  wire  service.  Box  681,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 
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Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN, 
able  all  newsroom  jobs — city  etlitor. 
wire  e<litor,  etc.  Seeks  more  responsi¬ 
ble  spot  from  present  well-paid  but 
too  routine  job.  Age  44,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  family.  Now  in  West.  All  in¬ 
quiries  answered.  Box  557,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


F'EATURE  MAN,  22,  ex-college  e<li- 
tor;  topical,  satire,  general;  NYC 
area.  Geo.  Frie<lman,  1160  Elastern 
P’kway,  B’klyn-13.  N.  Y. 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

Are  you  looking  for  an  Eklitor  or 
Managing  Eklitor?  A  guarantee<l  cir¬ 
culation-building,  prize-winning  genius 
to  whom  challenge  means  everything 
and  salary  nothing  .  .  .  then  read 
no  more,  because  you  ain’t  going  to 
find  him  here!  However,  if  you  are 
looking  for  a  family  man.  38,  with  a 
solid  background  of  erlucation  and  ex- 
I>erience  now  employed  as  News  Eklitor 
of  a  small  daily  and  Sunday,  and 
you  are  willing  to  reward  an  above 
average,  professional  performance 
with  above  average  salary  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  Box  597,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  experienced, 
wants  position  on  rewrite,  copy  desk 
or  wire  editor  with  challenge  and  op¬ 
portunity.  Presently  Managing  Editor 
small  daily.  Box  656,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OLD  AFRICA.  OLD  RUSSIA  hand 
journalist  desires  employment  where 
his  knowle<lge  both  places  could  be 
useful.  Box  579,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  e<litorial  writer,  column¬ 
ist.  feature  writer;  U.  of  Oiicago  grad 
with  solid  grounding  in  English,  His¬ 
tory  and  politics  plus  fluency  in 
French,  some  Spanish  and  Italian; 
seeks  advancement.  Box  591,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher, 


REPORTEIR,  over  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  seeks  general  news  reporting 
job  on  medium-sized  afternoon  daily. 
College  graduate,  single ;  good  feature 
writer.  Box  572,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SECRETTARY  English  religious  society 
desires  to  e<lit  column  on  moral  and 
spiritual  problems.  Wide  experience  of 
human  nature.  Box  576,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPYREADER  and  writer, 
experienced,  desires  change.  Six-one- 
half  years’  metropolitan  experience. 
College  graduate.  Box  551,  Alitor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDI’TOR :  Prefer  West  Coast. 
Northwest.  References,  clippings, 
background  on  request.  Box  678,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


weary  of 

hack  coverage  ? 

IMAGINA’nVE  theater,  film.  TV  crit¬ 
ic.  who  knows  more  than  what  he 
likes,  seeks  challenging  post  any  area. 
Five  years’  experience.  Now  with  me¬ 
dium  daily  Zone  7.  Write  Box  .575, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Emplftyment  Agencies 

I  **EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
I  personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


PUBLISHERS  & 
CTRCDLA'nON  MANAGERS— 
Here’s  the  answer  to  all  your  circula¬ 
tion  problems.  We  offer  (1)  Eknploy- 
ment  Service  at  no  charge  to  Ekn- 
ployers  (2)  Immediate  temporary  EJm- 
ployees  —  completely  experienced.  (3) 
Promotion  campaigns  —  we  handle  any 
part  or  all  —  commission  basis  if 
desired.  Box  695,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Composing  Room  Foreman  for 
daily  newspa|)er.  Expert  in  efficient 
production  and  comiiosing  room  opera¬ 
tion  including  'ITS.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Elxiwrienced.  Young.  Box  603, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
— Foreman.  Union  or  unorganized. 
TTS.  hot  and  coUl  type.  Rotary  offset. 
Salary  $9, 000-112.000  or  salary  + 
bonus  on  savings.  Bo.x  606,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT, 
over  30  years’  experience:  'ITS,  cold 
tyi)e.  Proven  cost-cutting  operation. 
Only  position  with  challenge  consid- 
ere<l.  Available  within  60  to  90  days, 
^x  599,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

WELL-KNOWN  Northwest  Photogra¬ 
pher  and  former  reporter  for  Army’s 
“Stars  &  Stripes”  wants  roving  pho^ 
reporter  job  with  emphasis  on  pic¬ 
torials  and  human  interest  feature 
material.  Box  546,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  De-. 
sires  position  requiring  imaginative, 
technically  goo<l,  creative  photographs 
to  communicate.  Travel  or  relocate. 
Box  696,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  15  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  news,  feature,  publicity  and 
portraiture  desires  position  with  small 
or  me<lium-8ize  daily.  Will  relocate. 
Box  607,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


PR  —  Writing,  speaking  &  organiza¬ 
tional  abilities.  Experience  oil  & 
me<lical  magazines  &  house  organ. 
Know  radio-TV.  Box  583,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Um  RotM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
laiertioB 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  9  $L00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EliP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  hare  a  supply 
I  of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-address^  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  EBP  Classifled  Department 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1-35;  2  9  $1-45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  5te  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

I  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

1  (Payable  with  order) 

I  E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 
52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuosdoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  par 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  It  Publisher 
reswvu  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av«.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phene  PLoze  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  BroMn 

Answers  to  Criticisms 


Newspaper  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  are  accustomed  to  hearing 
criticism  of  the  press  and  of 
their  paper  and  of  answering  it 
loudly  and  logically.  But  how 
many  of  them  have  delineated 
the  areas  of  criticism  (which 
are  many)  and  formed  a  reply 
or  explanation  for  each? 

Every  critic  of  the  press,  of 
course,  believes  he  is  so  right 
and  objective  in  his  appraisal 
that  there  can  be  nothing  said 
in  explanation  or  defense  of 
newspapers. 

It  is  often  found  that  a  critic 
is  talking  about  something  in  the 
press  that  no  longer  exists — his 
information  is  incorrect — or  that 
he  isn’t  even  talking  about  news¬ 
papers.  You  can  be  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  most  of  them  are 
subjective  in  their  approach, 
which  they  will  not  admit,  a 
state  of  mind  they  attribute  only 
to  newspapers  and  newspaper¬ 
men. 

At  a  two-week  “Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom”  workshop  this 
summer  for  high  school  teachers 
at  Syracuse  University  Don  U. 
Bridge,  general  manager  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  pin¬ 
pointed  12  areas  of  criticism 
of  newspapers  and  formulated  a 
response  to  each.  It  was  a  good 
approach  for  a  newspaperman 
to  take  before  a  group  of  this 
kind. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Bridge  cited 
charges  of:  1.  Lack  of  editorial 
balance;  2.  Allegedly  inferior 
quality  of  provincial  news¬ 
papers;  3.  Overemphasis  on 
crime  news;  4.  Obsession  with 
trivia;  5.  Overplaying  and 
underplaying  of  news ;  6.  Slanted 
headlines;  7.  Editorial  bias;  8. 
Restrictive  monopoly  of  a  one- 
newspaper  community;  9.  Mul¬ 
tiple  ownership  of  newspapers; 
10.  Excessiv’e  advertising;  11. 
Objectionable  ads;  12.  Adver¬ 
tiser  influences  on  news  policy. 

Other  areas  could  be  added  to 
this  such  as  “poor  VTiting,” 
which  is  a  recurring  comment. 

A  lot  of  people  forget  that  the 
newspaper  is  probably  the  only 
manufactured  item  in  the  world 
that  becomes  obsolete  in  a  matter 
of  hours  and  is  completely 
restyled  and  produced  again  in 
a  different  form  also  in  a  matter 
of  hours.  It  would  be  ideal  if 
newsmen  could  >^Tite  deathless 
prose  for  posterity  for  every 
edition,  but  very  few  people  in 
or  out  of  the  news  business  are 
so  talented. 

Instead  of  being  a  source  of 


criticism  for  various  failings, 
some  real  and  some  alleged, 
newspapers  should  be  a  source  of 
wonder,  awe  and  amazement 
that  the  news  can  be  gathered 
and  can  be  written,  edited, 
printed  and  distributed  with 
such  speed  each  day,  that  there 
are  so  few  errors  factually  and 
typographically,  and  that  the 
vast  majority  of  them  are  as 
good  as  they  are  under  the 
pressures  of  time,  mechanical 
restrictions  and  the  economics 
of  trying  to  remain  financially 
solvent. 

*  «  * 

Here  is  the  way  Mr.  Bridge 
approached  the  subject  taking 
each  area  of  criticism  separate¬ 
ly.  It  is  our  feeling  that  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapermen  can  add 
their  o>\ti  personal  reactions  in 
each  area  and  strengthen  it.  We 
present  it  here  as  an  outline  for 
amplification  as  the  need  re¬ 
quires  in  the  hope  it  will  inspire 
others  who  may  see  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  speaking  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Bridge  said: 

POINT  1 :  “A  few  newspapers 
published  in  the  very  largest 
cities  can  construct  their  con¬ 
tent  to  appeal  to  a  specific  type 
of  audience  .  .  .  This  is  not  so 
with  the  vast  majority  of  news¬ 
papers.  They  must  appeal  to  the 
total  literate  population  of  their 
areas  if  they  are  to  survive. 
Certainly,  their  survival  is 
absolutely  vital  to  their  com¬ 
munities  .  .  . 

“The  advance  in  average  levels 
of  education  has  made  possible 
an  upgrading  in  the  content  of 
newspapers.  Many  years  ago, 
Mr.  Adolph  Ochs  told  me  that 
he  thought,  when  he  purchased 
the  New  York  Times,  that  the 
potential  would  not  exceed  50,- 
000  circulation  for  a  newspaper 
such  as  he  decided  to  publish. 
He  w'as  a  modest  gentleman,  as 
his  figure  has  been  exceeded 
many  fold.” 

POINT  2:  “Newspapers  with 
community-wide  appeal  need  not 
be  publications  of  low  quality. 
Many  of  them  maintain  high 
standards.  They  print  the  news 
of  the  world  beyond  our  borders 
as  well  as  national,  state  and  the 
all-important  local  news.”  Par¬ 
ticularly  significant,  said  Mr. 
Bridge,  “is  the  increase  by  many 
local  newspapers  in  content  de¬ 
voted  to  authoritative  back¬ 
ground  of  the  news  and  special 
articles  of  an  informational 
nature.  Conversely,  content  that 
was  common  during  the  unla¬ 


mented  days  of  ‘yellow  journal-  newspaper  ownership  is  inter- 
ism’  has  disappeared  largely  preted  and  used  much  too 
from  newspapers  and  this  unen-  loosely.  .  .  .  Publishing  a  good 
viable  void  seems  to  have  been  newspaper  is  expensive  and 
filled  by  some  other  media.”  there  just  does  not  seem  to  be 
POINT  3:  “Newspapers  which  enough  revenue  available  in 
must  serve  their  complete  popu-  most  cities  to  permit  several 
lations  cannot  ignore  news  of  good  newspapers  of  separate 
the  unpleasant  facts  of  life.  To  ownership  to  be  published,  par- 
do  so  would  distort  current  his-  ticularly  in  competition  with 
tory  from  the  sociological  point  other  news  media.  Newspapers, 
of  view.  They  should,  and  most  like  any  other  enterprise,  must 
of  them  do,  present  such  news  earn  a  profit  to  survive.  The  ! 
factually  and  with  the  minimum  only  alternative  is  subsidization.  j 
of  sensationalism.  . .  .  Those  who  This  isn’t  a  desirable  altema-  ( 
think  that  newspapers  will  print  tive  because  subsidy,  as  opposed  ( 
anything  that  will  sell  more  to  profit,  is  more  likely  to  attract 
newspapers  are  misinformed.”  special  interests,  resulting  in 
POINT  4:  “More  people  will  curtailment  rather  than  stimula-  ' 
read  a  short  story  about  what  tion  of  objectivity  .  .  .  So-called  . 
happened  to  someone’s  lost  dog  ‘monopoly’  has  a  tendency  to  j 
than  a  long  story  about  what  cause  a  newspaper  to  tune  itself 
happened  in  the  United  Nations,  to  varying  points  of  view  of  the  | 
These  are  reflections  of  human  citizens  of  its  community  while  i 
nature  and  contemporary  life  the  newspaper  with  local  news-  , 
rather  than  an  indication  that  paper  competition  can,  and  with- 
newspapers  are  not  serving  the  out  similar  charges  of  ‘monop- 
public  properly.”  oly,’  go  its  own  way  with  a 

POINT  5:  “Sometimes  a  greater  rather  than  lesser  degree  ' 
reader  believes  that  a  news  story  of  independence.” 
w'as  overplayed  or  underplayed  POINT  9:  “There  are  1160 
from  the  standpoint  of  place-  separate  ownerships  of  daily 
ment,  length  or  phraseology.  •  .  .  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 
Whatever  the  merits  may  be  in  It  has  been  said  that  only  a  few 
an  individual  case,  it  can  be  said  multiple  ownerships  control  a 
that  the  judgments  as  reflected  large  percentage  of  the  news- 
by  publication  are  those  of  pro-  papers.  There  are  134  so-called 
fessional  newsmen  whose  in-  ‘chains’  or  groups  which  own  in 
structions  and  intentions  are  to  the  aggregate  only  a  minority 
be  accurate,  fair  and  objective.”  of  the  total  number  of  daily 
POINT  6:  “Complaints  re-  newspapers  in  the  United  ; 
garding  headline  treatment  are  States.”  j 

more  likely  to  be  justified  even  POINTS  10,  11  and  12.  “The  j 
though  such  errors  occur  in  only  processes  of  assembling,  manu- 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  factoring  and  distributing  a 
cases.  .  .  .  Headline  writers  are  newspaper  also  produce  a  tre- 
not  infallible,  but  their  intent  mendously  important  by-product 
and  instructions  are  to  avoid  — advertising  space.  .  .  .  With- 
strictly  any  slanting  of  a  story  out  advertising  the  cost  of  good 
in  the  headlines  or  elsewhere,  newspapers  of  general  circula- 
The  opposite  is  the  assumption  tion  would  be  prohibitive  to  most 
of  some  people.”  readers. 

POINT  7:  “The  newspaper  “As  essential  as  advertising 
can  be  and  is  wrong  in  some  is  to  the  newspaper,  the  adver- 
cases  but  it  isn’t  unreasonable  tising  columns  of  good  news- 
to  wonder  at  times  whether  the  papers  are  equally  indispensable 
alleged  bias  is  in  the  newspaper  to  business.  .  .  .  This  does  not 
or  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  imply  that  all  advertising  is 
who  complains.  It  is  interesting  sound  in  economics  or  justified 
to  observe  that  those  who  desire  as  to  propriety.  Some  of  it  isn’t 
to  ‘present  the  other  side’  usually  .  .  .  But  studies  indicate  that 
do  so  in  a  manner  which  is  only  about  2%  of  all  advertise- 
devoid  of  the  accuracy  and  ments  in  all  media  are  seriously 
objectivity  which  the  sponsors  objectionable.  .  .  . 
properly  expect  the  newspapers  “One  assumption  is  that 
to  exercise  .  .  .  Frequently  advertisers  control  news  and 
readers  who  suspect  bias  have  editorial  content  of  newspapers, 
confused  editorial  page  expres-  At  least  one  group  of  good  citi- 
sions  of  opinion  with  news  zens,  in  addition  to  newspaper 
columns  .  .  .  Difference  has  been  executives,  knows  that  such 
confused  further  by  two  develop-  charges  are  erroneous — namely 
ments  which  are  constructive  the  advertisers  themselves.  .  .  . 
and  beneficial  in  other  respects  At  no  time  during  45  years  of 
— more  information  covering  the  newspaper  work,  most  of  it  in 
background  of  current  news,  management  positions,  have  I 
and  placement  of  comments  by  seen  any  indication  that  any 
columnists  in  locations  in  addi-  advertiser  controlled  any  policy 
tion  to  the  editorial  page.”  of  any  newspaper  with  which  I 
POINT  8:  “It  seems  to  me  was  associated,  directly  or  in- 
that  the  word  ‘monopoly’  in  directly.” 
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Linomatic 

Tape 

^^yStCm  perfec 


perfect  for  today’s  Linotypes  because  it  was  designed  by  Mergenthaler. 


A  tape  operated  Linotype  is  only  as  efficient  as  the  Operating 
Unit  which  controls  it.  For  top  efficiency  from  your  Linotypes, 
Mergenthaler  has  perfected  the  Linomatic  Tape  System  (LTS). 

The  LTS  Operating  Unit  adapts  perfectly  to  any  Linotype  ma¬ 
chine.  This  includes  the  15-line-a-minute  Elektron.  Put  it  this 
way,  if  your  keyboard  swings  out,  you’re  ready  for  LTS. 

The  LTS  Operating  Unit  consists  of  two  main  components— 
the  electrical  control  assembly  and  the  mechanical  decoder.  The 
control  assembly  is  free  standing.  Connect  it  by  cables  to  the 
decoder  and  tuck  it  away  where  your  space  allows.  The  mechani¬ 


cal  decoder,  once  installed,  is  invisible.  It  fits  behind  the  key¬ 
board.  Clumsy  adaptor  keyboards?  You  don't  need  them.  Manual 
operation?  Any  time  it  suits  you,  because  LTS  acts  directly  on 
the  keyboard  weights.  The  keyboard  is  uncluttered. 

Type  faces?  There  is  a  companion  LTS  Perforator  that  mixes 
different  fonts  from  a  feather-touch  keyboard. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  for  the  complete  facts 
on  the  new  LTS  Operating  Unit— built  and  backed  by  Mergen¬ 
thaler,  the  first  name  in  print.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


Mergenthaler 


HOT  SPOT  MAN:  The  City  Editor 


Henry  Altman  of 
The  Washington 
Daily  News 

“Sometimes,”  says  Henry  Altman,  city  editor  of 
The  Washington  Daily  News,  “I  think  a  city 
editor’s  work  is  like  a  woman’s.  It’s  never  done.” 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Henry  Altman  seems  to  thrive 
on  the  24-hour-a-day  responsibility.  A  far  cry  from 
the  classic  picture  of  the  frenetic  city  desk  tyrant 
of  the  movies,  he  manages  to  remain  calm  through 
most  crises.  Only  in  rare  moments  of  deadline  ex¬ 
citement  does  his  inevitable  bow-tie  go  askew.  He 
has  yet  to  know  the  twinge  of  an  ulcer. 

Probably  the  reason  the  job  sits  easily  upon 
Hank’s  shoulders  is  that  he  knows  every  facet  of 
the  life  of  the  nation’s  capital  from  personal  re- 
portorial  experience.  Before  he  went  on  the  desk  as 
assistant  city  editor  in  1952,  he  logged  a  total  of  six 
solid  years  of  service  on  just  about  every  beat — 
police,  the  Capitol,  courts,  city  government— plus 
general  assignments,  and  tours  on  the  telegraph 
desk  and  as  makeup  editor.  He  became  city  editor 
four  years  ago. 

Professionally,  38-year-old  Hank  Altman’s  great¬ 
est  pride  is  in  the  fact  that  his  reporters  regularly 
produce  the  liveliest  stories  in  town. 
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